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Cabinet 
ready 
for  Scott 
sacrifice 


Richard  Norton-- Taylor 
and  Michael  White 


THE  Cabinet  is 
preparing  to  sac- 
rifice the  Attor- 
ney-General, Sir 
Nicholas  Lyell.  in 
order  to-  cling  on 
to  William  Waldegrave,  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  in 
the  expectation  of  damning 
criticism  in  the  long-awaited 
Scott  Report  on  the  arms-to- 
Iraq  scandal. 

Mr  Waldegrave  yesterday 
protested  his  innocence 
following  further  leaks  of  Sir 
Richard  Scott's  draft  report 
accusing  him  of  misleading 
Parliament  over  the  sale  of 
arms  to  Iraq.  “IT  J*m  fired 
then  I'm  fired.  But  I know  in 
my  heart  1 have  not  done  any- 
thing wrong.”  he  told  the 
Guardian. 

As  Labour  warned  against 
a damage  limitation  exercise 
designed  to  let  ministers  off 
■•scott-free"  it  was  increas- 
ingly clear  that  Sir  Richard's 
report  — due  on  ministers' 
desks  on  Wednesday  — will 
leave  Sir  Nicholas  particu- 


(h 


larly  exposed  on  the  most  po- 
litically sensitive  charge.” 

Reports  yesterday  high- 
lighted Mr  Waldegrave’s  vul- 
nerability as  a foreign  office 

minister  in  the  late  1980s 
when  arms  sale  policy 
towards  Iraq  was  changed 
without  Parliament’s  being 
told. 

Sir  Richard  is  likely  to  con- 
firm this,  although  the  final  i 
report  is  likely  to  have  toned 
down  the  criticism. 

Sir  Nicholas  is  widely  seen 
in  Whitehall  as  the  man  most 
likely  to  have  to  go  in  the 
light  of  his  role  in  the  1992 
prosecution  of  three  directors 
of  the  Matrix  Churchill  ma- 
chine tool  company.  Had  the 
trial  not  collapsed  it  could 
have  led  to  the  businessmen 
being  wrongfully  imprisoned. 

Mr  Waldegrave  has  spent 
months  trying  » persua^  Sir 
Richard  that  his  draft  account 


is  simply  wrong,  as  he  has 
managed  to  persuade  John 
Major,  who  promoted  him 
after  reading  the  draft 

For  Mr  Major  the  Scott 
Report  is  the  last  big  problem 
from  the  Thatcher  legacy  as 
he  enters  the  election  cam- 
paign. For  Labour  it  is  a 
chance  to  hammer  Tony 
Blair’s  new  theme  “you're  not 
safe  with  the  Tories,”  which 
will  feature  in  debates  on 
crime,  health  and  rail  privati- 
sation this  week. 

Ministers  and  senior  civil 
servants  — who  are  also 
likely  to  be  criticised  in  what 
promises  to  be  a devastating 
indictment  of  Whitehall  — 
are  anxiously  waiting  to  get 
their  hands  on  the  1,800  page/ 
report  which  has  been  over 
three  years  in  the  making. 

They  will  have  six  days  to 
prepare  a defence  before  the 
report  is  published  on  Febru- 
ary 15.  But  key  players  have 
reluctantly  concluded  that 
this  may  not  be  enough  to  en- 
sure Sir  Nicholas’s  survival 
In  his  capacity  as  the  Govern- 
ment's chief  law  officer  he  ad- 
vised ministers  including 
Kenneth  Clarke,  Malcolm 
Rifkind,  and  Michael  Hesel- 
tine that  they  had  a duty  to 
sign  Public  Interest  Immu- 
nity (PH)  certificates  which,  if 
upheld  by  foe  trial  judge, 
would  have  suppressed  evi- 
dence crucial  to  the  defence. 

Sir  Richard  is  expected  to 
point  to  concerns  expressed 
to  the  Attorney-General  by 
Mr  Heseltine  which  were  not 
passed  on  to  the  prosecution. 
Mr  Heseltine  later  told  Sir 
Nicholas  that  “no  rational 
person  could  say  the  docu- 
ments should  not  be 
disclosed". 

Sir  Nicholas  also  conceded 
to  foe  Scott  inquiry  he  had 
“overall  ministerial  responsi- 
bility” for  the  Treasury  Solic- 
itors' Department,  which  is 
expecting  fierce  criticism  of 
the  way  it  handled  the 
prosecution. 

Mr  Waldegrave  was  sharply 
attacked  last  year  in  widely 
reported  extracts  of  Sir  Rich- 
ard’s draft  report  They  were 
revived  prominently  in  yes- 
terday's Sunday  Times.  The 
extracts  allegedly  reveal  that 
Mr  Waldegrave  had  been  in  a 
position  to  know  “first  hand” 
that  he  had  made  “untrue" 
public  statements  by  saying 
the  Government  had  not 
changed  its  policy  cm  arms 
sales  to  Iraq. 

Mr  Waldegrave  has  repeat- 
edly insisted  that  he  believes 
the  account  given  In  the  draft 
report  was  “not  accurate" 
and  that  he  did  not  deliber- 
ately mislead  MPs. 

Christopher  Muttukumaru, 
the  inquiry’s  secretary,  yes- 
terday pointedly  referred  to 
“old  draft  extracts,"  a dear 
hint  that  Sir  Richard  has 
done  some  re- Writing- 

Labour's  foreign  affairs 
spokesman,  Robin  Cook, 
stepped  up  pressure  on  the 
Government  not  simply  to 
use  Sir  Nicholas  as  a scape- 
goat. In  a direct  challenge 
over  Mr  Waldegrave’s  posi- 
tion he  said:  “If  Sir  Richard 
Scott  finds  foe  Government 
guilty  of  changing  the  [ex- 
port] guidelines  in  secret  then 
somebody  must  carry  foe  can. 
We  cannot  have  an  outcome 
of  the  report  in  wWch  foe 
Government  is  found  guflty 
but  ministers  get  off  scott- 
free.” 
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Open-air  mass . . . Bosnian  Catholics  from  opposite  sides  of  the  conflict  gather  in  a gutted  church  on  the  confrontation  line  in  the  Sarajevo  suburb  ofStup  yesterday.  The  church, 
'WmBB'was  burned  down  in  T992^.was  able  to  hold  its  first  mass  in  more  than  three  years  One  small  homecoming,  page  6 photograph  danilo  krstancwjt 
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Keith  Harper 
Transport  Editor 

INISTERS  last 
night  concealed 
their  embarrass- 
ment over  the  lat- 
est setback  to  their  rail  priva- 
tisation plans  by  predicting 
that  foe  ticket  fraud  inquiry 
involving  LTS  Rail  would 
clear  the  company  within  a 
month. 

Revelations  about  the 
inquiry  clouded  a day  which 


should  have  seen  three  pri- 
vate passenger  train  services 
naming  for  the  first  time  in 
50  years. 

In  the  event,  only  South 
Western  Trains,  owned  by 
Stagecoach,  and  Great  West- 
ern Trains  were  allowed  to 
operate  services.  LTS’s  take- 
over of  foe  London,  Tilbury 
and  Southend  line  was  halted 
when  the  ticket  allegations 
came  to  light. 

It  is  claimed  that  London 
Transport  has  been  defrauded 
of  up  to  £45,000  in  revenue 


over  the  past  six  weeks.  LTS's 
commercial  director.  Colin 
Andrews,  has  resigned  and  an 
investigation  is  being  held  by 
British  Rail  and  the  rail  regu- 
lator, John  Swift  The  appar- 
I ent  Irregularities  were 
described  by  foe  franchise  di- 
rector. Roger  Salmon,  as  “ex- 
tremely serious”.  The  LTS  op- 
eration is  still  being  handled 
byBR. 

The  Transport  Secretary, 
Sir  George  Young,  appeared 
unperturbed  at  the  setback. 
Sitting  with  his  wife  cm  the 
first  privatised  service  from 
Twickenham  to  Waterloo,  he 
said  he  was  pleased  that  the 
“apparent-  irregularities” 
were  detected  quickly. 


They  were  discovered  dur- 
ing an  Internal  audit  carried 
out  by  BR  on  behalf  of  foe 
putative  Association  of  Train 
Operating  Companies,  repre- 
senting the  25  private 
operators. 

Sir  George  said  this  sug- 
gested that  the  revenue  sys- 
tem was  adequate  to  pick  up 
any  problems,  but  he  was  ask- 
ing the  companies  to  have  a 
“fresh  look  at  this  issue  and 
see  whether  there  are  any 
lessons  to  be  learned”. 

Criminal  prosecutions  may 
result  from  the  inquiry,  but 
, ministers  denied  they  tried  to 
conceal  the  matter  until  after 
the  franchise  operations 
began. 


. This  was  confirmed  by  rail 
management  sources  who 
said  the  alleged  fraud  bad 
only  been  discovered  last 
Thursday. 

Sir  George  said:  "This  is  a 
momentous  day  for  the  rail- 
ways and  I hope  that  in  years 
to  come  people  will  look  back 
on  today  as  a turning  point  — 
foe  point  at  which  the  renais- 
sance of  the  railways  began." 

He  admitted  that  he  would 
have  liked  to  have  seen  all 


three  franchises  operating. 
‘1>ut  we  have  got  two  out  of 
three  and  on  a date  earlier 
than  planned".  He  said  the 
Government  would  press 
ahead  with  the  remaining  22 
franchises. 

Brian  Wilson.  Labour's 
transport  spokesman,  said  he 
had  written  to  foe  Director  of 
turn  to  page  2.  column  4 

Leader  comment,  page  8 
Letters,  page  8 


They’ve  both  got 
diarrhoea 


School  launches  Firewoman  dies 
Islam-only  RE  in  burning  store 


Alex  Bellos 


THE  controversy  over 
religious  education  in 
foe  Muslim  community 
deepened  yesterday  when  it 
emerged  that  a Birmingham 
school  had  gone  against  gov- 
ernment guidelines  and  intro- 
duced single-feith  RE  lessons. 

Birchfield  Primary  School, 
in  Aston,  is  believed  to  be  foe 
first  in  the  country  to  aban- 
don national  curriculum 

rules  that  children  be  taught 

about  other  faiths  before  they , 
reach  secondary  age. 

Since  January  it  has  offered 
RE  lessons  freon  an  Islamic  i 
perspective  as  well  as  from 
the  usual  multi-denomina- 
tional viewpoint  Parents  of 
almost  all  Muslim  pupils — 70 
per  cent  of  the  700-strong 
school  — chose  the  single- 
faith  classes. 

The  move  shows  growing 
discontent  with  the  teaching 
of  comparative,  religion, 
which  caused  the  withdrawal 
last  month  of  1,500  Muslim 
pupils  from  RE  lessons  in 
West  Yorkshire. 

Mohamed  Mukadaxn,  the 
parent  governor  who  pro- 
posed the  single-feith  classes, 
raid  governors  voted  for  it 
unanimously.  The  local  edu- 


Mobamed  Mnkadam;  Teach 

children  their  own  faiths' 

cation  authority  was  told  and 
approved  it,  he  added 

“In  the  primary  sector  Jet 
us  teach  children  their  own 
faiths.  In  the  secondary  sector 
we  can  make  them  aware  of 
other  religions,"  he  said. 

Ann  Underwood,  leader  of 
the  Conservative  group  on 
Birmingham  council,  said  she 
was  unaware  the  education 
committee  had  approved  foe 
move.  ‘It  is  absolutely  vital 
that  we  teach  all  children  to 
be  tolerant  of ...  all  other  reli- 
gions. I will  be  less  than 
pleased  if  this  has  foe  backing 
of  the  LEA,”  she  said. 


Owen  Boweott 


raiEARS  are  growing  over 
■m  safety  in  tee  fire  service 
■ after  a woman  fire- 
fighter died  tackling  a blaze 
in  a Bristol  superstore 
yesterday. 

Fleur  Lombard,  aged  21  and 
single,  was  foe  first  woman 
firefighter  killed  in  Britain. 
She  was  also  the  third  fire- 
fighter to  die  in  foe  space  of 
three  days:  two  part-time  fire- 
men were  killed  lost  week  fry- 
ing to  rescue  a child  from  a 
house  in  Gwent 

The  deaths  come  against 
the  background  of  a campaign 
against  job  cuts  which  nrdnri 
leaders  fear  will  endanger 
staff  further. 

The  fire  which  claimed  Ms 
Lombard's  life  is  thought  to 
have  begun  at  a counter  sell- 
ing crisps  at  Leo's  super- 
market on  Broad  Street, 
Staple  Hill  hi  the  north  of 
Bristol. 

Ms  Lombard,  who  became  , 
one  of  Avon’s  first  women ' 
firefighters  18  months  ago, 1 
went  inside  the  building  with 
breathing  apparatus.  Part  of 
the  roof,  made  of  asbestos  ce- 
ment sheets,  is  believed  to 
have  collapsed,  striking  her 
and  a fireman  beside  her. 


They  were  pulled  out  of  the 
blaze  and  Ms  Lombard!  could 
not  be  revived.  Her  colleague 
was  only  slightly  injured. 
Nearly  100  firefighters  with  10 
fire  engines  fought  far  three 
hours  to  bring  foe  flames 
under  control. 

Councillor  Terry  Walker, 
chairman  of  the  local  fire  au- 
thority, said  yesterday  he  was 
“deeply  shocked"  by  the 
death,  the  first  in  the  Avon 
fire  service  for  16  years. 

Ms  Lombard’s  death  was 
the-  21st  fire  service  death 
since  1990.  Last  Friday 
Stephen  Griffin,  aged  42.  and 

Kevin  Lane,  aged  32,  were 

killed  in  a burning  home  in 
Blaina,  Gwent 

Mike  Fbrdham,  deputy  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Fire  Bri- 
gades Union,  said  accidents 
had  increased  sharply  be- 
cause of  cuts  in  training  and 
j in  the  number  of  stations. 

“Part-time  firefighters  are 
now  only  training  for  two 
hours  a week.  We  need  more 
funding  for  training  and  bet- 
ter equipment”  he  said. 

The  Home  Office  acknowl- 
edges that  fire  authorities 
want  more  funds,  but  defends 
the  overall  funding  increase 
of  1.5  per  cent  in  1996-7  as 
“realistic"  in  foe  current  eco- 
nomic climate. 
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but  only  one  of  them 
will  die  from  it 
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Moscow  sketch 


Spy  who  went 
into  the  cold 


James  Meek 


HE  TURNED  from  the 

howling  Russian  winter 
outside  and  walked 
Inwards  his  visitor.  His  foot- 
steps echoed  on  the  flagstones. 
There  was  no  hint  of  a smile  in 
his  eyes,  grey  as  Siberian  gran- 
ite. or  on  his  face,  etched  with 
the  killings  he  had  witnessed. 
So  many  murders.  So  many 
spies.  And  now.  at  last,  he  had 
James  Bond  at  his  mercy. 

*Tm  the  projectionist,''  he 
said  at  the  Rossiya  cinema, 
where  the  Moscow  premiere 
of  Goldeneye  was  shown.  “God 
knows  how  many  times  I've 
seen  that  film.  It's  for  chil- 
dren, basically.” 

In  the  West,  James  Bond 
only  i ives  twice — once  on  the 
big  screen  and  once  on  video. 
But.  as  the  Georgian  assassin 
warns  Pierce  Bros  nan  in 
Goldeneye:  “Much  has 
changed  in  Russia  since  last 
you  were  there,  Mr  Bond.”  A 
local  video  firm  has  had  a 
licence  to  kill  the  cinema  trade 
by  churning  out  copies  of  the 
movie  even  before  it  opened. 

Hence  there  were  no  queues 
at  the  Ros&iya.  Only  Q arid  his 
exploding  ballpoint,  which 
raised  a rare  titter  among  the 
audience  of  slightly  more  than 
007  Russians. 

The  other  big  laugh  was  the 
appearance  cf  a suave, 
bearded  civilian  as  the  Rus- 
sian minister  of  defence,  Mish- 
kin. If  minor  villains  were  all 
Scottish  actors,  your  Musco- 
vite punter  might  ask.  why 
not  Gregor  Fisher  in  a gener- 
al's uniform  as  something  a 
bit  closer  to  the  real  thing? 

It  goes  without  saying  that 
Volodya  liked  the  tank  scene. 
Who  could  object  to  the  beau- 
tifully choreographed  chase  as 
St  Petersburg  was  trashed? 


"Of  course,  we  understand 
that  It  was  just  artificial  scen- 
ery,” said  Nikolai  Yegorov, 
professor  of  Jaw  at  St  Peters- 
burg University,  who  had  die 
focused  expression  of  a man 
trying  to  rid  himself  of  some- 
thing stuck  between  his  teeth. 

“It  was  very  beautifully 
shot  and  produced,  but  as  far 
as  the  theme  was  concerned  It 
just  wasn’t  interesting.” 
Andrei,  a computer  student 
Grom  Moscow  State  Universi- 
ty, was  amused  by  Golden- 
eye’s leaden  attempts  to  woo 
the  net  nerd  market 
In  perfect  English,  he  ex- 
plained his  reasons  for  com- 
ing. “A  longtime  ago  we  saw  a 
lot  of  films  about  James  Bond 
with  Sean  Connery,  Timothy 
Dalton,  Roger  Moore.  I just 
wanted  to  find  out  whether 
the  director  was  celebrating 
the  sairie  traditions — no  sex, 
just  kisses,  the  same  image  of 
James  Bond.” 

And?  “I  think  it’s  interest- 
ing,” he  said,  “but  now  it’s 
more . . . mordobitiye” — a 
peasant  expression  meaning 
“that  which  beats  a dumb  ani- 
mal about  the  face”. 

His  companion  Yulia  com- 
plained: “James  Bond  had  a 
nice  suit  and  all  the  Russians 
were  in  military  uniform.” 
Andrei  said:  “The  people  in 
that  so  civilised  West  will  get 
the  impression  we’re  wild 
bears  from  the  north  pole.” 
The  weekly  Moscow  News 
said  of  the  film  that  the 
“banality  of  dialogue  and  situ- 
ation sets  one's  teeth  on  edge.” 
(Unlike  most  Western  produc- 
tions on  the  Russian  market, 
voiced-over  by  a lone  man 
apparently  struggling  with  a 
terrible  hangover.  Goldeneye 
is  excellently  dubbed —no 
excuse  there.) 

But  In  a four-page,  Gull-  ' 
colour  spread,  foe  elite  weekly 
business  magazine  Commer- 
sant  said:  “Fleming’s  hero . . . 
is  not  fighting  for  democracy, 
for  capitalism,  for  the  Western 
way  of  life.  And  he  is  not  fight- 
ing against  the  USSR,  the  KGB 
or  socialism.  He  has  only  one 
aim:  the  preservation  of  the 
greatness,  of  Britain.” 


Red  spefia  go,  page  6 


Review 


Back  in  the  USA 
. . .for good 


Caroline  Sullivan 


Ramones 

Brixton  Academy 


THERE'S  a ravens-Ieav- 
ing-the-TOwer  quality 
about  the  demise  of  the 
Ramones,  who  did  their  final 
British  gig  on  Saturday.  The 
New  York  foursome  have  been 
thrashing  out  the  same  tune 
(singular)  for  22  years  and, 
until  they  announced  their 
retirement,  it  had  seemed  as  if 
they  would  go  on  for  at  least 
another  22. 

Arguably,  punk  might 
never  had  happened  had  it  not 
been  for  Ma  Ramone’s  sons, 
who  parlayed  their  taste  for 
horror  com  ics,  game  shows, 
and  simplistic  garage  rock 
into  the  prototypical  punk 
band.  Their  invention  — 
musty  leather,  frayed  jeans 
and  hurtling  two-chord  songs 
that  lasted  all  af  two  minutes 
— predated  the  Sex  Pistols  by 
a year,  as  did  their  attitude. 
Numbers  like  Teenage  Lobot- 
omy  asserted  their  right  to  be 
moronic,  though  the  irony  by- 
passed many  of  the  groups 
which  copied  them. 

But  music  progressed,  the 
Mortmes  didn't.  They're 
equally  immune  to  the  physi- 
cal ravages  of  time  — or  so  it 
looked  from  the  middle  of  an 
overflowing  Academy.  If  Joey, 
Johnny,  Mark)',  and  CJ  have 
aged  at  all.  it's  hidden  under 
their  bushels  of  lank  hair.  It's 
especially  hard  to  tell  with 
Joey,  who  must  be  45  but  has 
never  been  seen  without  his 
purple  sunglasses. 


Ramoneworld  is  so  de- 
tached from  the  real  world 
that  it  is  odd  they  want  to  quit 
Having  decided,  however, 
they  are  going  in  some  style. 
The  gig  bad  “event”  writ 
large,  with  touts  getting  £35  a 
ticket  and  a T-shirt  queue 
longer  than  any  I’ve  seen.  Just 
before  the  show  began,  their 
USA  Official  Seal  backdrop 
portentously  descended,  arid 
with  it  a sense  that  a link  to 
the  past  was  being  cut. 

Strangely,  the  men  on  stage 
evinced  no  such  sentimental- 
ity. Going  by  their  closed-up 
faces,  this  could  have  been  just 
another  of  the  2,203  gigs 
they've  played  since  1974,  So  if 
Joey's  voice  was  even  more 
adenoidedly  deadpan  than 
usual  on  I Wanna  Be  Sedated, 
it  was  excusable  on  the 
grounds  he’d  sung  it  more 
times  than  a sane  manshould. 

Luckily,  the  simplicity  of 
Ramones'  songs  means  it  is 
nearly  impossible  to  mess 
them  up.  Observing  them 
churning  through  some  30 
songs  in  90  minutes  made  one 
thing  clear  if  you've  got  a dog- 
ged enough  drummer  and  a 
stupidly  compelling  chorus, 
the  rest  takes  care  of  itself 
Joey  hardly  needed  to  sing; 
the  beer-laden,  serial  ear- 
rings “kids”  shouted  every 
word  back  at  him.  Thus  it 
went  on  and  on,  from  Pinhead 
through  PetSematery.  "Adios 
amigos"  Joey  said  un tearfully 
as  they  exited. 

Farewell,  then,  Ramones. 
and  thanks  for  20  years  of 
inspired  idiocy.  Missing  you 
already.  Looking  forward  to  a 
reunion  tour  soon. 


'SOS’  letter  to  Commonwealth  tells  of  inhumane  conditions  endured  by  Saro-Wiwa  counterparts 


Jailed  Ogonis  plead  for  help 


Chris  McGreal 
in  Port  Haroowt 


INETEEN  Ogonis 
feeing  trial  and  the 
gallows  for  alleg- 
edly participating 
in  the  same  mur- 
ders for  which  Ken  Saro- 
Wiwa  and  eight  other  men 
were  >mng«l  in  November 
have  smuggled  a letter  out  of 
prison  pleading  for  the  Com- 
monwealth to  secure  their 
freedom. 

The  appeal,  beaded  “SOS” 
and  signed  by  all  19  men,  is 
addressed  to  a Commonwealth 
ministerial  delegation  ap- 
pointed to  urge  Nigeria’s  mili- 
tary regime  to  restore  democ- 
racy and  respect  human  rights. 


“We  are  hereby  calling  on 

you  all.  through  your  offices 
and  humaneness,  come 
quickly  to  our  aid  and  save 
our  lives  — cause  our  free- 
dom, for  we  have  suffered  a 
lot,”  says  the  letter,  handwrit- 
ten on  a page  torn  from  an 
exercise  book. 

The  Ogoni  19  are  held  In 
harsh  conditions  at  Fort  Har- 
court  prison.  They  are  spilt 
between  severely  over- 
crowded cells,  each  with 
dozens  of  inmateR  and  two 
buckets  — one  for  urine,  the 
other  for  faeces.  AH  sleep  on 
the  floor.  They  are  let  out  for 
a few  minutes  each  morning 
to  wash  from  a bucket  in  a 
neighbouring  field.  Exercise 
is  an  Wednesdays.  Family  vis- 
its are  once  a month,  but  are 


more  frequent  if  bribes  are 
paid. 

Payment  is  also  expected 
for  food.  Malnourishment  and 
disease  are  common  among 

the  prison  populatlon- 

“We  are  grossly  underfed 
coupled  with  the-  complete 
lack  cf  medical  care.  As  a 
result  we  are  becoming 
malnourished  »nri  anaemic. 
These  conditions  have  con- 
tributed to  the  death  of  one  of 
us,”  foe  letter  said. 

Clement  Tushna  died  last 
August  from  untreated  diabe- 
tes, according  to  Amnesty  In- 
ternational. The  mechanic. 
aged  40,  was  taken  briefly  to 
hnqiitai  and  chained,  to  the 
bed,  but  he  was  returned  to 
prison  where  he  died. 

The  19  wrote:  “We  have 


been  dumped  into  detention 
without  any  hope  of  a fair 
trial,  thus  causing  our  fam- 
ilies to  suffer  untold  hard- 
ships. Most  of  us  have  lost  our 
jobs  as  a result,  while  many 
have  also  lost  one  dear  rela- 
tion or  the  other  due  to  hun- 
ger and  strife.’1 
Copies  of  the  letter  are  ex- 
pected to  be . delivered  this 
week  to  the  committee  of  for- 
eign ministers  from  Ghana, 
Jamaica,  Malaysia,  New  Zea- 
land and  Zimbabwe  formed 
after  Saro-Wiwa's  execution 
in  November  prompted  Nige- 
ria's suspension  from  the 
Commonwealth.  The  delega- 
tion was  expected  in  Nigeria 
last  month,  but  its  mission  is 
in  question  since  the  regime 
has  refused  to  meet  it. 


The  19  Ogonis  are  accused 
of  joining  a mob  which  beat 
four  Ogoni  traditional  leaders 
to  death  nearly  two  years  ago. 
Most  have  been  in  detention 
since  May  1994,  but' they  have 
not  been  told  when  hearings 
wfll  begin  before  the  same 
quasi-military  tribunal  that 
sent  Saro-Wiwa  and  eight 
otber  Ogonis  to  the  gallows. 

The  trial  had  been  expected 
to  start  last  month  but  a high 
court  judge  deferred  It  at  least 
until  mid-February  pending  a 
challenge  to  the  legality  cf 
tribunals  that  bypass  civil 
courts  and  appeals. 

The  government  has 
appointed  legal  aid  lawyers  to 
represent  the  Ogonis.  But 
supporters  say  human  rights 
attorneys  will  step  in  to  act 


for  the  men  free  of  charge. 

Yet,  in  written  answers  to 
questions  smuggled  into  the 
prison,  the  Ogonis  say  that 
after  the  Saro-Wiwa  trial  and 
swift  execution,  they  have  lit- 
tle hope  of  a just  hearing. 

,rWe  will  most  probably  be 
convicted  because  the  chair- 
man  of  the  Ogoni  civil  distur- 
bance tribunal  said  the  case 
pgmingt  ua  ‘is  not  an  ordinary 
murder  case’.  So  we  know 
there  is  more  to  it  than  meets 
the  eye.  The  government  is 
settling  an  old  score." 

' Lawyers  say  foe  men’s  best 
hope,  albeit  a slim  one,  is  that 
foe  regime  will  not  risk  fur- 
ther. international  condemna- 
tion while  it  is  seeking  to 
rebuild  bridges,  and  will  put 
the  trial  on  hold  indefinitely. 


Dodgy  start  to  privatisation  on  Waterloo  line 


Keith  Harper  finds 
one  passenger 
unimpressed  by  the 
new  commercial  era 
of  rail  travel 


E 


THE  first  customer  off 
Britain's  first  priva- 
tised passenger  train 
was  a Care  dodger. 
Vigilant  staff  discovered 
him  at  Waterloo  early  yes- 
terday trying  to  slip 
through  the  harrier  with- 
out a ticket  At  any  other 
time  he  might  have  suc- 
ceeded. But  fatally  he  chose 
the  5.10am  Twickenham  to 
Waterloo  train  on  which 
eight  other  passengers,  the 
Transport  Secretary,  Sir 
George  Young,  and  the 
media,  had  crowded  Into 
one  carriage  of  an  eight- 
coach  train  to  celebrate  the 
event 

The  unnamed  man 
boarded  at  Clapham  but  fell 
into  the  arms  of  an  impres- 
sive row  of  gold  braid  and 
official  hats  waiting  at 
Waterloo  for  Sir  George  to 
arrive  on  platform  7.  He 
was  immediately  issued 
with  a £10  fine  and  given  21 
days  to  pay.  “It  may  be  a 
special  occasion  but  we’ve 
got  a Job  to  do,”  volun- 
teered one  of  the  peak  caps. 

A vigorous  debate  among 
rail  folk  on  the  5.10  had 
receded  the  departure, 
mid  it  justly  claim  to  be 
the  first  privatised  service? 

British  Rail's  official 
handover  to  the  private  sec- 
tor took  place  at  2am.  A 
strong  challenge  was 
mounted  by  the'  1.50am 
Fishguard  to  Paddington 
service. 

It  commenced  its  extraor- 
dinary journey  as  a bus  to 
Cardiff  because  of  the  inev- 
itable engineering  works 
snarling  up  Sunday  rail 
travel.  Brusquely,  the 
Twickenham  party  gave 
the  Fishguard  service  the 
thumbs  down.  It  clearly 
breached  the  2am  rule  by 
starting  out  too  early  — be- 
sides, Sir  George  had  sent 
his  No  3,  John  Watts,  to 
cover  the  other  event. 

Twickenham  station 
opened  at  4.30am.  John 
Bird,  a member  of  the 
Branch  Line  Society,  from 
Faringdon,  Oxfordshire, 
was  the  first  person  to  buy 
a ticket.  Sir  George  signed 
it.  “I  do  hope  rail  privatisa- 
tion works,  but  who  can 
tell?”  asked  Mr  Bird. 

Of  the  anorak  brigade 
there  was  little  evidence. 
The  nearest  person  to  fit 
the  description  was  Philip 
Bedford,  clad  in  green.  He 
boarded  the  train  pushing  a 
bike,  en  route  for  Clacton. 

He  described  himself  as  a 
part-time  newspaper  deliv- 
erer from  East  Sheen.  He 
confessed  he  was  not  a rail 
enthusiast  and  agreed  Clac- 
ton was  a very  unusual 
place  to  visit  at  this  time  of 
foe  year.  Tm  going  for  the 
pebbles  and  the  cheap  video 
games,"  he  declared. 


Bicycling  baronet  Sir  George  Young  meets  bicycling  newspaper  deliverer  Philip  Bedford,  one  of  the  first  privatised  passengers  photograph:  stcfan  rousseau 


Rail  countdown 


Q 4 Fob:  First  two  franchises  to  South  West  Trains  end  Great 
Western  running  yesterday.  $ 

London,  Tilbury  and  Southend  Hne  suspended  for  fraud  inquiries* 

• Late  aomme:  Final  bids  Invited  for  next  four  franchises,  ^ 
Gatwfck  Express,  Intercity  East  Coast,  Midland  Main  Line  and^ 
Network  South  Central.  Up  and  running  by  late  summer.  £j 


• Summer:  Bids  invtted  for  a further  two  franchises,  South  Easf" 
Trains  and  ChSItam. 


Next  year:  Prequaliflcadon  process  under  way  tor  another  twb' 
franchises,  South  Wales  and  West  and  Cardiff  to  be  operating^ 
by  the  beginning  of  next  year. 


j." 


April  *97:  The  remaining  13  franchises,  Including  the  West  p: 
Coast  Main  line  from  London  to  Glasgow  to  be  sold  off  before 
April  next  year  if  the  Government  can  do  It  V5? 


Fraud  inquiry  clouds  big  day  for  railways 


continued  from  page  1 
Public  Prosecutions  to  see  if 
criminal  charges  could  be 
brought. 

“The  Government  cannot 
suggest  this  is  a temporary 
hiccup.  Enterprise  Rail, 
which  runs  LTS,  has  a corpo- 
rate responsibility  for  this 
matter.” 

He  added:  "Not  even  foe 
Tories  could  hand  over  a rail 
franchise  to  a company  which 
is  under  a cloud  of  allegations 
of  systematic  fraud'  against 


another  operator.  London 
Underground.  This  goes  to 
the  heart  of  rail  privatisation. 
In  a fragmented  railway, 
every  company  will  have  a 
vested  interest  in  maximising 
its  own  revenue  by  fair  means 
or  foul  without  regard  to  foe 
passengers.” 

The  Deputy  Prime  Minis- 
ter, Michael  Heseltine.  played 
down  foe  setback,  saying  it 
showed  how  sophisticated  foe 
system  of  internal  controls 
waa.  “It  was  discovered  very 


quickly.  It  was  brought’  to 
public  attention.  Decisions 
were  properly  taken  and  the 
matter  can  now  be  looked  at 
in  a proper  and  orderly  way. 

“That  is  a triumph  for  the 
system  — that  it  detected 
what  could  be  an  irregular- 
ity,” be  told  BBCl’s  Breakfast 
With  Frost 

Labour  and  the  Liberal 
Democrats  will  attempt  to 
embarrass  ministers  further 
in  a Commons  debate  on 
Wednesday. 


How  alleged  scam  worked 


THE  alleged  scam  to  de- 
fraud London  Under- 
ground revolves  around  “all 
zone  travelcards”  sold  by  the 
train  operating  companies, 
writes  Keith  Harper. 

The  tickets  were  issued 
from  Fenchurch  Street  station 
for  use  on  the  London,  Tilbury 
and  Son  tbend  line.  As  the 
dominant  user  of  this  station, 
LTS  takes  78  pm- cent  of  ticket 
revenue  and  London  Under- 
ground 22  per  cent 


But  foe  tickets  were  not  in 
tact  sold  at  Fenchurch  Street 
They  were  transferred  to  Up- 
minster,  where  LTS  also 
shares  operations  with  LU, 
and  sold  there.  At  Upminster. 
LU  takes  48  per  cent  of  the 
revenue. 

It  is  believed  LU  lost  out  on 
£46.000  over  six  weeks,  with 
LTS  benefiting  from  the 
higher  proportion  of  foe  reve- 
nue from  Fenchurch  Street 
ticket ''sales”. 


The  tickets  do  not  bear  any 
station  name,  and  the  discrep- 
ancy was  discovered  In  a ran- 
dom internal  audit  carried  out 
by  BRon  behalf  of  the  Associ- 
ation of  Train  Operating 
Companies. 

Railway  sources  said  last 
night  that  it  could  happen  in 
other  parts  of  the  network,  but 
the  system  would  always  ex- 
pose fraudulent  behaviour. 

One  other  incident  has  al- 
ready been  discovered  by  foe 
association,  but  this  was  not 
fraud.  It  involved  particular 
marketing  of  tickets  by  one  of 
its  members. 


From  just  £30  the  RAC  covers  you  in  any  car 


From  just  £30  for  a full  12  months'  cover,  no  one  offers 
you  mane  security  on  the  road  than  the  RAC: 

■ RAC  Rescue  coven  you,  net  your  cor.  So  now 
you  can  calf  on  us  whenever  you  need  fast  roadside 
assistance,  even  when  you're  simply  a passenger  in 

someone  ska's  cor. 


■ Theft  and  VandaGsni  Cover.  If  your  car's  stolen  or 
can't  be  driven  because  of  vandalism,  well  remove  rt 
to  a nearby  garage  or  secure  area 


Battery  Assist.  A new  battery  on  the  spot. 


■ Roadside  Rescue,  in  more  then  8 out  of  10 
cases,  our  patrols  con  fix  can  on  the  spot. 
Otherwise,  thgyll  taw  you  to  a nearby  garage,  free 
of  charge. 


Whatever  series  you  use,  callouts  and  our  labour  are 
Free  - you  only  pay  for  ports. 


You  can  a he  tailor  your  cow  to  meet  your  needs,  «SHi 
the  option  to  trite  out  Joint  and  Family  Cover  or  add  our 
'A*  Home'  service. 


rrsjcfs 

YOU'VE  JtHKEVED 


■ Accident  Service.  A replacement  car,  free  legd 
advice,  plus  we’ll  ded  with  your  insurers. 


Don’t  wait  until  you  brook  down,  find  out  how  to  join  the 
RAC  today. 

<tow«mDai>wpartoCBrt>wmCn*CaeMi)ariivvaiKi0>bi<  FJprao tan -ton.  Seri*  tom -Sp«.5i«te  Ifcn-to". 
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PHONE  FREE  TODAY  ON  . 


0800  029  029 


-----US 


OR  INTERNET 

http:// wwrw.rac.co.uk/ 


''•'M'm.vs 


AND  QUOTE  SSI 804/3 /XX 


YES - I want  lb  pin  fhe  RAC  Please  fell  me  how  f can  join 
from  just  £30! 


Mr/Mn/Mss/Ms 


Address 


Hxitod* 


~fetophorw 


Send  tw  RAC  Rescue,  FRE&OSl  Bristol  B538  7AU.  (No  stamp  needed) 
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Straw  rules 
out  packing 
the  Lords 


Lost  and  found . . . Jewellery  from  the  Aldonin  hoard  of  Mycenaean  treasures  repatriated  to  Greece  last  night  from  the  Russell  Senate  office  in  Washington  DC  photoghaph  amytobjsmg 

Greece  wins  back  priceless  piece  of  history 


One  success  is  reviving  claims  on  'Elgin’s 
loot’,  writes  Helena  Smith  in  Athens 


Greece  is  poised  to 

renew  its  campaign 
to  retrieve  the  Elgin 
Marbles,  after  suc- 
cessfully having  a hoard  of 
priceless  Mycenaean  trea- 
sures repatriated  from  the 
United  States. 

This  small  piece  of  Greek 
history  arrived  back  last 
night  after  years  of  “Wood 
curdling”  adventure,  accord- 
ing to  Greece's  new  culture 
minister,  Stavros  Benos. 

“This  is  a major  triumph, 
not  only  for  Greece,  but  for  all 
countries  seeking  the  return 
of  cultural  property,"  he  said. 

Pew  Greeks  have  heard  of 
the  stolen  Aidonia  Treasures, 
but  their  return  from  Wash- 
ington is  to  be  marked  today. 
No  pomp  will  be  spared  as  the 
collection  of  rare  and  ancient 
gold  jewellery  and  ornaments 
is  welcomed  in  the  capital. 

For,  as  Mr  Benos,  who  has 
assumed  the  post  most  fam- 
ously held  by  the  late  actress 
Melina  Mercouri,  presides 
over  the  fanfare,  it  will  be 


“Elgin’s  loot"  that  is  upper- 
most in  his  mind. 

“The  return  of  these  won- 
derful pieces  will  most  cer- 
tainly strengthen  our  demand 
for  the  Parthenon  marbles," 
Mr  Benos  told  the  Guardian, 
in  his  first  interview  with  a I 
British  newspaper.  “It  shows  I 
that  Melina’s  dream,  which 
everyone  thought  utopian, 
can  be  realised.  We  will  get 
the  marbles  back  from  die 
British  Museum." 

Grey-haired  and  mousta- 
chioed, the  mild-mannered 
Mr  Benos  has  none  of  Mer- 
couri's fiery  passion  or  glam- 
our. But  like  his  friend  and 
predecessor,  he  has  made  the 
repatriation  of  the  247ft-lang, 
fifth-century  frieze,  metopes 
and  figures  a personal 
“mission". 

Aides  said  that  unlike  his 
immediate  predecessor,  the 
composer  Thanos  Mikroutsi- 
kos,  Mr  Benos  would  not  be 
cowed  into  submission  by 
Virginia  Bottomley  saying 
"you  naughty  boy”  every 


Next  m line:  An  ESgta  marble 
in  the  British.  Museum 

time  he  raised  the  issue. 

‘The  days  of  *no,  no,  no’  are 
over.”  said  Eleni  Cubit!  of  the 
London-based  British  Com- 
mittee for  the  Restitution  of 
the  Parthenon  Marbles. 
“Even  those  who  were  op- 
posed to  their  return  now 
realise  the  arguments  they 
used  are  no  longer  valid." 

The  repatriation  of  the  My- 
cenaean Treasures,  which  in- 


clude ornate  rings,  necklaces, 
glass  beads  and  sealstones, 
ends  nearly  two  decades  of 
thievery,  crooked  art  deals 
and  unprecedented  legal 
action. 

Plundered  by  grave  robbers 
from  a Bronze  Age  tomb  in 
Aidonia.  outside  Corinth,  the 
collection  crossed  at  least  two 
countries  and  several  hands 
before  being  spotted  in  a New 
York  art  gallery-  In  1990, 
Greece  filed  a law  suit  in  a US 
federal  court  claiming  the 
antiquities  as  its  own. 

“We  spent  an  enormous 
amount  of  money  — more 
than  we  could  afford  — prov- 
ing that  tile  treasure  had  been 
dug  illegally  from  a tomb  that 
was  buSt  between  1600  and 
1450  BC,”  Mr  Benos  said. 

The  minister,  who  is  likely 
to  file  another  official  request 
for  the  return  of  the  marbles, 
says  he  hopes  to  resolve  the 
issue  with  London  “peace- 
fully and.  through  dialogue”. 
Since  Mercouri  launched  the 
quest  for  the  “exiled  monu- 
ments” 15  years  ago.  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  has  refused  even 
to  enter  into  talks,  saying 
they  would  "open  the  flood- 
gates to  other  demands". 


But  as  Athens  this  month 
signs  a contract  with  Italian 
designers  to  build  the  long- 
awaited  Acropolis  Museum. 
Greek  officials  say  the  ttmg  ts 
ripe  to  strike  again.  The 
prime  minister.  Costas  Simi- 
tis.  has  made  the  construction 
of  the  30-billion  drachma  mu- 
seum, funded  by  the  Euro- 
pean Union,  a public  works 
priority. 

"When  11  is  built  the  British 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  say 
that  we  have  nowhere  to  put 
them,"  snapped  Mr  Benos.  "It 
will  be  the  death  of  their  last 
real  argument." 

Greek  optimism  has  been 
further  raised  by  the  Labour 
Party's  support  for  the  return 
of  the  marbles.  Labour  MPs 
wishing  to  reopen  the  debate 
are  expected  to  feature  promi- 
nently in  a Channel  4 docu- 
mentary. on  the  subject  later 
this  spring. 


Lost  treasures 


• Stone  of  Scone  or 
Destiny,  probably  Celtic, 
stolen  from  Scots  by 
English  in  1296,  now  in 
coronation  chair. 

• Isle  ofLewis  mediaeval 
ivory  chessmen,  upturned  In 
1831  by  crofter's  cow,  now  in 
London  and  Edinburgh. 

• Hottentot  Venus,  pickled 
corpse  of  woman  paraded  as 
freak  in  Paris  last  century, 
kept  at  Musee  de  1’Homme. 
Wanted  by  South  Africa. 

• Xhosa  shrunken  heads, 
five  warriors  killed  by 
British  last  century,  in 
Natural  History  Museum, 
London.  Ditto.  • 

• Hermann  Goering’s  * 
aircraft  collection,  moved 
to  Poland  during  the  war. 
Wanted  back  by  Germany. 


Patrick  Wlntour 
and  Michael  White 

Labour  win  today 

promise  not  to  abuse 
its  powers  of  patron- 
age by  packing  the 
House  of  Lords  with  support- 
ers to  guarantee  a majority 
for  its  constitutional  reforms 
— Including  abolition  of  the 
voting  rights  of  hereditary 
peers. 

The  shadow  home  secre- 
tary. Jack  Straw,  makes  the 
commitment  in  an  interview 
with  the  Guardian.  On 
Wednesday  Tony  Blair  will 
give  a speech  to  help  popular- 
ise his  constitutional  agenda. 

Labour  believes  fundamen- 
tal changes  — such  as  Lords 
reform,  a bill  oT  rights,  Scots 
and  Welsh  devolution  and 
more  open  government  — are 
necessary  to  reverse  public 
cynicism  about  politics, 
which  usually  works  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Conserva- 
tives. 

“We  are  acutely  aware  of 
the  need  to  change  not  just 
what  government  does,  but 
also  the  way  it  does  it”  Mr 
Straw  says.  “That  means 
creating  consensus  for  our 
reform  of  the  Lords,  and  the 
need  to  be  free  of  the  charge 
that  we  are  packing  the 
Chamber,  or  abusing  our 
party  power." 

Mr  Straw  offers  a compro- 
mise, advocated  by  reform- 
minded  peers  on  both  sides.  A 
“one-clause  bill"  would  abol- 
ish the  rights  of  hereditary' 
peers  to  sit  in  the  Lords,  but 
some  active  hereditary  peers 
would  stay  on  as  life  peers. 
Labour  would  also  be  content 
to  see  no  overall  political  con- 
trol in  the  Lords,  leaving  the 
largest  group,  140.  Conserva- 
tives with  the  balance  of 
power  left  with  the  100-plus 
crossbench  (non-party)  life 
peers.  To  give  Labour  an 
overall  majority  would 
require  200  life  peers. 

More  than  300  Tory  heredi- 
tary peers  would  go. 

An  independent  body  is 
likely  to  be  consulted  to  help 
choose  herditary  peers  to 
avoid  charges  of  patronage. 

Figures  for  1995  show  the 
Tories  had  140  life  peers. 
Labour  99  and  Liberal  Demo- 
crats 29. 

Mr  Blair  is  said  to  be  deter- 
mined to  extend  support  for  a 
constitutional  shake-up  from 
the  so-called  chattering 
classes,  possibly  by  present- 
ing it  as  a modern  equivalent 
of  the  1832  Great  Reform  Bill 
which  launched  Britain 
towards  full  democracy. 


Paddy  Ashdown  has  also 
used  that  phrase,  but  the 
Labour  leader's  commitment 
to  a referendum  on  propor- 
tional representation  (PR), 
which  he  will  repeat  during 
the  John  Smith  memorial 
lecture  on  Wednesday,  falls 
short  of  his  Liberal  Democrat 
counterpart's  demand  that  he 
should  come  off  the  fence. 

Mr  Blair  is  expected  to  call 
this  week  for  maximum  con- 
sultation on  the  issue,  and  the 

shadow  foreign  secretary. 
Robin  Cook,  a supporter  of 
PR.  has  had  private  talks  with 
the  Liberal  Democrat  Presi- 
dent. Robert  Maclennan. 

Under  the  Labour  plans  for 
the  Lords,  tbe  group  of 
hereditary  peers  staying  on 
would  be  picked  from  those 
with  records  of  hard  work, 
talent  and  service  in  the 
upper  house.  It  would  almost 
certainly  include  the  present 
leader  of  the  Lords.  Lord 


‘We  need  to 
change  not  just 
what  government 
does,  but  also  the 
way  it  does  it’ 


C ran  borne,  whose  family  has 
sat  there  for  400  years. 

In  an  other  move  to  lessen 
anger  among  influential 
peers,  Mr  Straw  promised 
that  it  would  not  be  part  of 
Labour’s  strategy  to  stop 
hereditary  peers  using  their 
historic  titles,  even  if  they 
were  barred  from  the  Lords. 
He  likened  the  position  to 
Prance  where  the  post-revolu- 
tionary aristocracy  still  use 
their  titles. 

Mr  Straw  gave  no  commit- 
ment on  the  precise  timing  of 
reform  of  the  Lords,  pointing 
out  that  Labour's  constitu- 
tional reform  programme  was 
a very  crowded  one.  In  the 
1960s  Labour's  reform  was 
blocked  by  a tactical  alliance 
of  left  and  right,  including 
abolitionists  like  Michael 
Foot  and  supporters  of  the 
status  quo  like  Enoch  Powell. 

John  Major  and  his  minis- 
ters believe  that  Labour’s  pro- 
posals are  a classic  example 
of  half-baked  ideas,  “a  policy 
shambles”  that  will  fall  apart 
in  a tough  campaign,  one  cab- 
inet minister  predicted  last 
night 


New  Labour  establishment, 
G2  Front;  Jack  Straw 
interview,  G2,  page  4 


Tory  MP  scorns  Smears  feared  in 
Howard  plans  Ashdown  case 


Alan  Travis 
Homo  Affairs  Editor 

THE  Home  Secretary's 
constitutional  clash 
with  senior  judges  wors- 
ened last  night  when  one  of 
his  former  ministers  backed 
the  judiciary  against  his  plan 
for  more  US-style  minimum 
sentences. 

Yesterday's  open  criticism 
from  senior  backbencher  Sir 
Peter  Lloyd  and  earlier  from 
Lord  Hailsham.  former  Tory 
lord  chancellor,  suggests 
Michael  Howard  is  unlikely 
to  secure  parliamentary  ap- 
proval before  an  election 
without  significant 

concessions. 

Sir  Peter,  who  was  prisons 
minister  until  last  year,  said 
he  was  not  convinced  by  Mr 
Howard's  plan  for  “two 
strikes  and  you're  out"  man- 
datory life  sentences  for 
repeat  rapists  and  serious  vi- 
olent criminals. 

He  told  BBC  radio  yester- 
day: “I  don't  think  we  are 
talking  about  very  large  num- 
bers and  1 don't  think  we  need 
to  s*?  to  something  cumber- 
some like  life  sentences  for 
the  second  offence."  Instead 
he  suggested  a mechanism 
using  judges  and  doctors  to 
ensure  that  offenders  who 
continued  to  pose  a risk  to  the 

public  were  not  releases 

His  intervention  reutforced 
the  warning  from  Lara  Hail-  • 
sham  on  GMTV  that  “this 
business  about  mandatory 


sentences  must  be  held  with  ! 
very  grave  suspicion". 

He  told  Mr  Howard  to  keep 
his  nose  out  of  matters  which 
were  properly  ones  for  judi- 
cial discretion. 

The  renewed  attacks  on  Mr 
Howard  from  within  the  Con- 
servative Party  are  the  more 
damaging  because  he  was 
hoping  to  launch  a counter- 
attack over  the  weekend  de- 
fending his  proposals. 

On  Saturday  at  a private 
meeting  of  tbe  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Consultative  Council 
with  senior  judges,  police  offi- 
cers and  crown  prosecutors 
he  beard  warnings  that  his 
plans  could  add  10,000  to 
20,000  prisoners  to  the  jail 
population.  The  package  in- 
cludes new  minimum  sen- 
tences for  burglars  and  drug 
dealers  and  the  abolition  of 
the  remission  system. 

The  Home  Secretary  said: 
*1  have  not  heard  any  argu- 
ments which  have  persuaded 
me  my  original  proposals  are 
wrong." 

• The  shadow  home  secre- 
tary. Jack  Straw,  yesterday 
wrote  to  tbe  Prime  Minister 

asking  him  to  apologise  for 
misleading  the  Commons 
again  last  Thursday  w hen  he 
withdrew  his  claim,  that 
crime  was  foiling  for  the  first 
time  in  .40  years.  In  the  pro- 
cess he  misleadingly  claimed 
that  the  current  10  per  cent 
fall  over  two  years  was.  the 
largest  for  a century; 

Letters,  page  & 


Geoffrey  Gibbs 


■ IBERAL  Democrats  tear 

I their  leader,  Paddy  Ash- 

I I .down,  will  become  the 
object  of  a smear  campaign 
when  he  appears  as  a prose- 
cution witness  in  a.  court  case 
in  his  Yeovil  constituency 
this  week. 

The  MP,  whose  car  was  de- 
stroyed In  a firebomb  attack 
at  his  home  in  tbe  Somerset' 
village  erf  Norton  sub  Hamdon 
early  on  Friday.  Is  said  to 
have  been  warned  that  allega- 
tions concerning  a massage 
parlour  dose  to  Liberal  Dem- 
ocrat headquarters  in  Yeovil 
could  be  made  in  court 

Mr  Ashdown,  who  has 
played  a leading  role  in  fight- 
ing racism  in  Yeovil,  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  called  as  a wit- 
ness in  the  case  of  a man 
alleged  to  have  threatened 
him  with  a knife  in  the  town 
centre  last  November. 

The  hearing  before  Yeovil 
magistrates  on  Thursday  and 
Friday  Is  to  decide  whether 
the  man,  aged  51,  who  is 
charged  with  affray  and  pos- 
sessing an  offensive  weapon, ! 
should  face  a jury  trial 

Witnesses  can  give  evi- 
dence under  oath  and  be 
cross-examined  during  the 
proceedings.  It  is  feared  that 
elements  antagonistic  to  Mr 
Ashdown’s  tough  stand  on- 
racism  could  seek  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  court  hearing 
to  blacken  his  reputation. 

Two  years  ago,  the  City  Girl 


massage  parlour  was  closed 
by  the  council  because  of 
planning  irregularities.  Its 
owner  was  later  jailed  for  six 
months  for  living  off  immoral 
eamJwjgw- 

Three  men,  aged  18, 19,  and 
21,  were  arrested  on  Friday  in 
a Yeovil  suburb  in  connection 
with  the  attack  an  Mr  Ash- 
down’s H-registered  VauxhaU 
Senator.  They  have  been 
released  on  police  bail  pend- 
ing further  investigations. 

Somerset  police  say  there  is 
no  evidence  of  a racial  motive 
for  the  arson  and  an  earlier 
incident  In  which  Mr  Ash- 
down’s car  window  was 
I smashed  with  a stone. 

Police  protection  for  Mr 
Ashdown  and  his  wife,  Jane, 
and  security  measures  at  Lib- 
eral Democrat  party  offices  in 
Yeovil  are  understood  to  have 
been  stepped  up. 

Mr  Ashdown,  who  has  pre- 
viously resisted  police  cover, 
is  thought  to  have  agreed  to 
the  measures  because  of  fears 
over  his  wife's  security.  It 
was  disclosed  last  week  that 
the  arson  followed  anony- 
mous telephone  threats  to  the 
MFs  home  and  London  office. 

Party  officials  and  Mr  Ash- 
down have  refused  to  com- 
ment on  the  possible  motive 
for  the  arson,  or  on  reports 
that  smears  will  be  aimed  at 
him  during  the  court  hrmrlng 

Yesterday  he  returned  to 
the  light  against  racism  by 
calling  for  national  racial 
attack  squads  to  combat  in- 
creased racial  intolerance. 


The  search  for  names,  discreet  but  urgent,  is  already  on. 
Former  chief  whip,  Derek  Foster,  is  looking  at  the  structures 
of  power  and  trawling  for  talent  among  MPs,  regional  officials 
and  what  remains  of  Labour’s  pre-1979  Greatand  Good 

Michael  White  on  the  New  Labour  Establishment 


tery 
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Rightwing  hopeful  faces  tabloid  storm  over  pornography  as  previous  judgments  (below)  come  back  to  haunt  him 


On  former  Tory  minister, 
TlmY.eo,  who  had  an 
^legitimate  child: 

Immoral  politician* 
exhibit  hypocrisy 
and  dishonesty  and 
are  potentially 
untrustworthy.  We 
need  political 
leaders  who  know 
how  to  control  their 
appetites 

On  single  mothers: 

It  is  time  for  a bit 
more  shame  and 
stigma 

On  woman  MPs: 

A woman  who 
wants  to  be  an  MP 
effectively  ditches 
her  husband  and 
orphans  her 
children.  That’s  not 
a natural  rightwing 
Tory  inclination 

On  his  old  headmistress 
at  Sutton  High  tor  Girls: 

She  had  presence. 
As  the  only  boy  I 
felt  I had  to  stand 
up  to  her 

On  homosexuality: 

We  care  for 
homosexuals  as 
people,  because  It 
is  part  of  being  a 
Christian,  but  we 
condemn  totally 
what  they  do.  tt  Is  a 
sterile, 
Godforsaken, 
disease-ridden 
occupation 


Adrian  Rogers:  claims  he  John  Lloyd:  haunted  by  his 
did  not  watch  blue  movie  South  African  past 

Labour  delight 
as  blue  movie 
row  gives  star 
role  to  Tory 


Edward  Pilkington  on  battle  for  Exeter  jY0nt  r0Wt  centre,  the  future  Conservative  Party  parliamentary  candidate  for  Exeter,  Adrian  Rogers,  the  only  boy  at  Sutton  High  Schoolfor  Girls 


OP  ALL  658  parlia- 
mentary constituen- 
cies to  be  contested 
at  the  next  general 
election,  the  bizarre  political 
battle  raging  in  Exeter, 
Devon,  must  surely  take  the 

biscuit 

Come  the  election  the  two 
main  parties  will  be  slugging 
it  out  over  who  succeeds  Sir 
John  Hannam,  the  retiring 
Tory  incumbent  who  holds 
the  city's  seat  with  a majority 
of  just  3,045.  Controversy  ap- 
pears to  follow  both  candi- 


dates like  a faithful  but  infu- 
riating dog. 

First  to  be  embroiled  tn 
scandal  was  the  Labour  can- 
didate, John  Lloyd,  accused  of 
failing  to  save  the  life  of  a fel- 
low anti-apartheid  cam- 
paigner hanged  for  planting  a 
bomb  in  South  Africa  in  1964. 

Now  his  opponent,  the 
rightwing  Tory  candidate, 
has  been  engulfed  in  a tabloid 
storm  that  is  likely  to  embar- 
rass his  party  and  could  sev- 
erely dent  his  moral  credibil- 
ity. Adrian  Rogers,  aged  48,  | 


founder  of  the  Conservative 
Family  Campaign  and  an 
anti-pornography  crusader, 
has  admitted  hosting  a blue 
movie  in  front  of  40  people  in 
his  front  room. 

‘Tory  doc  in  blue  film 
shock,"  said  yesterday's 
News  of  the  World,  disclosing 
that  the  movie  was  shown  in 
1977  when  Dr  Rogers  was  a 
senior  house  officer  in  Exe- 
ter’s main  hospital.  The  film 
was  brought  to  his  home  by 
an  anaethetist  and  projected 
against  his  living  room  wall. 


Yesterday  Dr  Rogers's  at- 
tempted to  play  down  accusa- 
tions that  he  was  a pornogra- 
pher  and  hypocrite  by 
claiming  he  did  not  watch  the 

film 

T stood  outside  the  room 
working  the  lights.  I was  so 
embarrassed.  I never  sat 
there  goggle-eyed." 

The  blue  movie  claim  is  the 
latest  in  a stream  of  contro- 
versies concerning  the  Tory 
candidate.  He  was  recently 
revealed  to  have  spent  his 
schooldays  in  the  company  of 


900  gids  — as  fhe  only  male  at 
Sutton  High -for  Girls  in 
Surrey,  an  experience  that 
may  have  helped  shape  his 
forthrightly  anti-feminist 
views. 

Dr  Rogers  was  back  in  the 
headlines  last  week  when 
Exeter  police  scrambled  a 
helicopter  to  chase  a bicycle 
stolen  from  his  home.  Over 
the  weekend  he  courted  fur- 
ther controversy  by  lambast- 
ing Cornwall  health  authority 
for  planning  to  employ  gay 
counsellors  to  advise  men  fre- 


quenting “cruising'*  areas. 
“Everyone  is  now  aware  of 
the  need  for  safe,  sex  and  tell- 
ing people  from  behind 
bushes  or  in  toilets  is  not  go- 
ing to  do  any  good,”  he  said. 

Senior  Tory  politicians  are 
known  to  have  issued  warn- 
ings to  the  local  Conservative 
association  that  Dr  Rogers 
was  a potential  electoral 
liability. 

But  they  went  ahead  and 
picked  him  as  their  candidate 


none  the  less.  “We  knew  he 
was  going  to  have  a high  pro- 


file and  that  his  background 
was  a potential  embarrass- 
ment But  we  decided  he  has 
the  best  chance  of  winning 
the  seat”  a spokesman  fbr  the 
association  said. 

Meanwhile,  Mr  Lloyd  Is  de- 
lighted the  spotlight  has 
swung , temporarily  perhaps, 
away  from  him  and  on  to  his 
opponent  “The  really  objec- 
tions! thing  about  him  is  that 
Rogers  admits  to  having  had 
a moral  weakness  himself  yet 
is  intolerant  of  it  in  other 
people.” 


Health  chief  on  £1 3,000  course  while  staff  jobs  are  at  risk 


Owen  BowcoSt 


A DECISION  to  spend 
£13.000  on  a training 
course  in  France  to  improve 
the  management  skills  of  a 
health  executive  while  her 
staff  .are  facing  redundancy 
came  under  fierce  attack  yes- 
terday for  being  Insensitive 
and  profligate. 

At  the  centre  of  the  row  was 
Barbara  Stocking,  aged  44. 
the  £80,000-a-year  chief  execu- 


tive of  the  Anglia  and  Oxford 
regional  health  authority  who 
Is  attending  a four- week 
course  at  a prestigious  man- 
agement school  in  Fontaine- 
bleau, near  Paris. 

The  authority  insists  that 
Mrs  Stocking  is  a senior  man- 
ager responsible  for  a sub- 
stantial budget  and  that  no 
comparable  training  course 
was  available  in  Britain. 

Ian  Barber,  eastern  region 
head  of  the  health  union.  Uni- 
son, yesterday  said  E13JJOO 


was  a “staggering  amount  of 
money"  to  spend  on  one  per- 
son. It  was  what  an  experi- 
enced NHS  nurse  would  earn 
in  a year. 

Anne  Campbell,  Labour  MP 
for  Cambridge,  whose  party 
has  attacked  the  Govern- 
ment’s increased  emphasis  on 
management  within  the  NHS, 
also  deplored  the  expense. 

Last  month,  the  Anglia  and 
Oxford  authority,  which  is  in 
the  process  of  cutting  its  man- 
agement structure  from  450  to 


130  posts,  revealed  that  ft  had 
approved  a £30,000  “fact  find- 
ing*' tour  of  Australia  for  14 
top  executives. 

The  foreign  trips  come  at  a 
time  when  regional  health  au- 
thorities lace  abolition  and 
their  management  function  is 
being  absorbed  in  a new 
health  service  structure.. 
Health. authorities  and- NHS 
trusts  in  the  region  are  being 
asked  to  make  “efficiency 
savings”  which  involve 
redundancies. 


Hunt  starts  for  new  editor  to  return  the  sheen  to  New  Statesman 


Own  Bowcott 


hunt  for  a new  editor 
to  revive  the  debt-laden 
New  Statesman  has  begun  in 
anticipation  of  Its  purchase 
this  week  by  one  of  Labour’s 
wealthiest  MPs. 

Geoffrey  Robinson,  who 
represents  Coventry. North 
West,  is  expected  to  invest 
more  than  a £1  million  if  his 
offer  Is  accepted  by  the  ad- 
ministrator appointed  to  sell 


the  left-leaning  publication. 
The  courts  will  ratify  the 
arrival  of  the  new  proprietor 
to  replace  former  majority 
shareholder.  Philip  Jeffrey,  a 
lifelong  socialist  who  made 
his  money  from  the  Fads  DIY 
business.  He  is  understood  to 
have  agreed  to  the  sale. 

' Mr  Robinson,  aged  57,  who, 
ran  Jaguar  Cars  inthfe  1970b,  ‘ 
owns  a Midlands  "engineering 
company.  Married  to  an  Ital- 
ian opera  singer,  he  lives  in  a 
mansion  near  Godaiming, 


Surrey,  built  by  the  architect 
Sir  Edward  Luytens. 

Among  the  candidates  for 
editor  are  thought  to  be  Ian 
Hargreaves,  fomerly  editor  of 
the  Independent;  Richard 
Stott,  editor  <jf  the  now  de- 
funct Today;  Martin  Jacques, 
once  of  Marxism  Today:  and 
Francis  y/heen,  a Guardian 
columnist 

. hi  line  with  previous  pro- 
prietors, Mr  Robinson  has 
plans  tor  the  New  Statesman 


to  regain  political  influence 


in  the  Labour  movement  It 
was  founded  in  1913  by  Sid- 
ney and  Beatrice  Webb,  and 
circulation  — now  30,000  — 
reached  100,000  by  mid- 
century. 

Insiders  yesterday  sug- 
gested Mr  Robinson's  ap- 
proach bad  so  for  been  wel- 
come. “His  relationship  with 
the  Labour  Party  could  be 
problematic.”  observed  one. 
“But  he  has  said  he  wants  a 
critically  constructive  en- 
gagement with  Labour.” 


Children  stay  FREE 
& eat  FREE  ! 

It's  the  half-term 
break  that's  a whole 
lot  of  family  fun. 

This  half-term  take  the  family  break  that's  a treat  for  all.  Across 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  UK  there's  a Forte  Posthouse 
waiting  to  welcome  you.  And  the  value  for  money  just  couldn't  be  better.  On  a half-term  break  under 
1 3’s  not  only  stay  free  and  eat  free,  they  also  get  tiieir  very  own  room  too  - while  13  to  16  year 
olds  also  stay  free  in  their  own  room,  and  you  just  pay  for  their  meals  as  taken. 

There  is  a superb  choice  of  31  destinations  - from  city  centres  to  the  heart  of  the  country  - with  17 
hotels  also  offering  the  free  use  of  their  indoor  swimming  pool. 

So  book  now  for  a half-term  the  whole  family  will  really  enjoy. 
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Leon.'  Orr.  I H.  rqi  rt^kWlL  £12  .92  wiih  free  The  Making  of  Leon’  book*. 

Buy  the  video 
and  get 
a free  book  in 
your  sights. 


Leon  is  no  longer  for  hire. 

That’s  because  he’s  yours  for  keeps  for  just  £12.99  at 
WHSmith,  along  with  a free  ‘The  Making  of  Leon’  book. 


There’s  more  to  entertain  you  at  WH  SMITH 
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Atari  Travis 
Home  Affairs  Editor 


ANEW  High  Court  chal- 
lenge to  tiie  withdrawal 
of  welfare  benefits  for 
most  asylum  seekers  is  to  be 
mounted  today  as  voluntary 
agencies  begin  turning  away 
people. 

The  Refugee  Council  says 
the  new  rules  coming  into  ef- 
fect today  will  mean  it  is  no 
longer  able  to  find  temporary 
accommodation  for  the  200 
newly-arrived  asylum  seekers 
who  seek  its  help  every  day. 

“When  they  were  entitled 
to  housing  benefit  we  could 
always  be  sure  of  finding 
them  some  hostel  or  bed  and 
breakfast  accommodation," . 
said  a spokeswoman  Sue 
Kershaw. 

“Now  there  is  nowhere  we 
can  find  them  except  the 
night  shelters  that  are  al- 
ready packed  to  the  gills." 

The  Refugee  Council  be- 
lieves the  decision  to  wlth- 


| draw  benefits  from  70  per 
cent  of  asylum  seekers  to  save 
£200  million  a year  win  have 
a hidden  side-effect  in  further 
curtailing  their  rights  to 
claim  refugee  status.  They 
can  only  malrw  a rlahn  if  they 
have  a fixed  address  for  the 
Home  Office  to  send  its  corre- 
spondence. 

The  High  Court  legal  chal- 
lenge.is  being  mounted  today 
by  the  Joint  Council  for  the 
Welfare  of  Immigrants 
(JCWQ.  It  claims  the  decision 
of  the  Social  Security  Secre- 
tary, Peter  Lilley,  to  with- 
draw housing  benefit,  income 
support  and  other  benefits 
from  asylum  seekers  who  fail 
to  make  an  application  imme- 
diately on  arrival  in  Britain 
is  ultra  vires.  The  regulations 
also  withdraw  benefits  from 
those  appealing  against  an 
initial  rejection  of  their 
claims. 

The  application  for  judicial 
review  says  Mr  Lilley  has  no 
power  to  use  social  security 
regulations  to  curtail  asylum 


, seekers'  rights.  It  argues 
those  who  are  homeless  and 
without  means  will  be  physi- 
cally and  mentally  incapable 
of  presenting  evidence  to  sup- 
port their  claims  or  appeals. 

The  judicial  challenge  ar- 
gues the  decision  will  breach 
Britain's  international  obliga- 
tions under  the  United 
Nations  Conventions  on  Refu- 
gees and  on  the  Rights  Of  the 
Child. 

Claude  Moraes  of  the  JCWI 
said:  "These  are  the  most  bru- 
tal and  shocking  proposals  we 
have  seen  in  the  29  years  of 
our  history.  We  have  a duty 
to  continue  the.  fight  in  the 
courts.  This  measure  will 
mean  we  will  see  individual 
tragedies  on  a daily  basis." 

Mr  Lilley  says  the  regula- 
tions are  necessary  to  ensure 
Britain  remains  a safe  haven 
for  those  genuinely  fleeing 
persecution,  to  speed  up  the 
processing  of  asylum  chums, 
and  to  discourage  unfounded 
claims  from  economic 
migrants. 


Parishes  turn 
to  commerce 
to  pay  vicar 


Homosexual  rights  opponents  warn  of  church  split 

Cathedral  to  host 
gay  celebration 


Madeleine  Bunting 
Refigkms  Affairs  Editor 

SOUTHWARK  Cathe- 
dral has  provoked  a 

protest  by  offering  to 

hold  a service  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  20th  an- 
niversary of  the  Lesbian  and 
Gay  Christian  Movement 
Reform,  the  evangelical 
General  Synod  grouping, 
promised  a protest  campaign 
over  the  unanimous  decision 
of  the  south  London  cathe- 
dral’s council  to  hold  the  pro- 
vocative, high-profile  event 
which  will  be  attended  by 
1.000  lesbian  and  gay  Chris- 
tians and  their  sympathisers 
on  November  16. 

It  is  the  first  time  that  a 
cathedral  has  agreed  to  such 
a link-up  with  the  Lesbian 
and  Gay  Christian  Move- 
ment. which  has  kept  press- 
ing the  Church  of  England 
hierarchy  to  reconsider  its 
ban  on  ordaining  practising 
homosexuals. 

Before  the  General  Synod 
meeting  next  week,  the  move- 
ment is  to  run  an  advertise- 
ment listing  300  prominent 
Anglican  churchmen  world- 


wide who  have  signed  a decla- 
ration of  support  for  its  cam- 
paign, including  Archbishop 
Desmond  Tutu  of  South  Af- 
rica and  Archbishop  Richard 
Holloway  of  Scotland. 

The  movement's  increas- 
ingly confrontational  tactics 
are  aimed  at  forcing  a debate 
in  General  Synod  on  homo- 
sexual rights;  a private  mem- 
ber’s motion  has  already 
gathered  many  signatures 
and  could  be  scheduled  for 
the  summer  session. 

“Southwark  is  going  infa 
this  with  their  eyes  open,  but 
they  felt  it  was  important  to 
open  their  doors,  to  us,  said 
the  Rev  Richard,  Kirker,  the 
LGCM’s  .secretary.  “We  ware 
very  surprised  by  their  co-op- 
eration and  enthugifliqm  But 
it  is  not  going  to  be  a rally.” 

But  the  Rev  Phillip  Hack- 
ing. Reform's  chairman,  said 
pushing  the  issue  of  homosex- 
ual rights  could  only  split  the 
Church  — a split  which 
“would  make  that  provoked 
by  the  ordination  of  women 
pale  in  comparison”. 

He  added:  “If  the  Church  is 
seen  to  be  ordaining  homo- 
sexuals, we  could  no  longer 
accept  the  authority  of  thehl- 


his  own  resources  without 
involving  the  church  in  any 
capital  outlay. 

He  said  yesterday:  *‘I  be- 
lieve that  the  business 
would  be  self-financing  and 
go  a long  way  to  meeting 
the  demands  upon  us. 

“Parishes  all  over  Britain 
are  going  to  be  confronted 
with  financial  obligations 
that  most  of  them  will  be 
unable  to  meet.  There  is  no 
way  that  our  parish  could 
raise  the  suras  of  money 
required  through  normal 
functions  such  as  the  sum- 
mer fete  or  Christmas 
bazaar." 

A parishioner  has  do- 
nated a redundant  milking 
parlour  just  off  the  A1152 
which  he  says  would  pro- 
vide the  ideal  site  for  Mr 
Sinipkin's  enterprise,  pro- 
vided the  planning  applica- 
tion is  approved. 

Mr  Simpkin  said  the 
church  shop  would  be  run 
on  the  same  lines  as  the 
business  he  operated  for  33 
years.  He  said:  “I  shall  be 
looking  for  household 
clearance  items,  garden  or- 
naments. bric-a-hrac  and 
all  those  mysterious  items 
that  people  sometimes  buy 
without  knowing  why.” 

Parishioners  who  cannot 
a fiord  to  donate  items  will 
be  offered  the  chance  to  sell 
them  through  the  shop  with 
the  church  retaining  a per- 
centage as  commission. 

In  addition  to  the  stipend 
the  five  parishes,  which 
have  a total  population  of 
just  over  3.000,  will  also 
have  to  make  provision  for 
the  vicar’s  pension  and 
meet  the  rectory's  running 
costs. 

Mr  Dear  said:  “If  it 
means  the  church  is  able  to 
maintain  a presence  in  the 
rural  community  I do  not 
think  how  it  is  achieved  is 
that  important." 


BBC  boss  claims  BSkyB  sports  ‘monopoly’  penalises  poor  and  elderly 


Andrew  CuH 
Media  Correspondent 


THE  battle  over  the  televis- 
ing of  top  sports  events  in- 
tensified yesterday  as  a BBC 
executive  accused  Sky  Sports 
of  being  a monopoly. 

Will  Wyatt,  managing  di- 
rector of  BBC  network  televi- 
sion, said  Rupert  Murdoch's 
satellite  operation  was  deny- 
ing those  on  lower  incomes 
access  to  major  events. 


The  attack  came  on  the  eve 
of  tomorrow's  Lords  vote  on 
an  amendment  to  bar  Sky 
Sports  from  exclusive  access 
to  Britain's  eight  so-called 
sporting  crown  jewels. 

Lord  Thomson  of  Moni- 
fieth,  a Liberal  Democrat  and 
former  chairman  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Broadcasting  Au- 
thority, writing . in  today’s 
Media  Guardian,  said:  “It  is 
perfectly  possible  to  reconcile 
the  conflicting  interests  in 
broadcast  sport,  if  only  the 


Government  had  bad  the  will 
to  put  the  public  interest  be- 
fore its  free-market  dogmas 
and  face  up  finally  to  Rupert 
Murdoch." 

Other  peers  backing  the 
amendment,  including  Lord 
Howell,  a former  Labour 
sports  minister,  and  ex-Tory 
minister  Lord  Peyton,  have 
condemned  the  Government 
for  rushing  out  a discussion 
document  four  days  before 
the  bill's  committee  stage. 


gin  la  Bottomley.  the  National 
Heritage  Secretary,  was  pre- 
paring to  backslide  over 
maintaining  universal  access 
to  top  events.  “A  divided  Cab- 
inet has  once  again  panicked 
under  pressure.  Unable  to 
agree  they  have  gone  for  a de- 
lay on  an  issue  where  all  the 
facts  are  already  known." 

On  BBCl's  Breakfast  with 
Frost  Mr  Wyatt  said:  "Sky 
Sports  ...  is  a monopoly  as 
we  speak  and  thus  there  is  no- 
where else  for  the  ordinary 


viewer  to  go.  1 think  a lot  of 
poorer  people  and  older 
people  will  not  see  these  great 
things  if  something  is  not 
protected." 

But  David  Elstein,  BSkyB's 
head  of  programming,  said 
rights  to  the  “crown  jewels" 
events  — including  Wimble- 
don. the  Grand  National, 
World  Cup  and  Olympics  — 
were  tied  up  by  terrestrial 
broadcasters  at  least  until  2000. 
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erareby.  In  all  conscience,  we 
couldn't  support  the  Chuzch 
financially."  He  claims  that 
his  views  are  backed  by  a ma- 
jority of  the  laity. 

The  Very  Rev  Colin  Slee, 
provost  of  Southwark  Cathe- 
dral and  instrumental  in  ar- 
ranging the  service,  said  in  a 
statement  yesterday:  "The 
principle  objective  will  be  of 
thanksgiving  for  a greater 
degree  of  understanding  of 
homosexual  relationships  in 
the  last  20  years,  with  inter- 
cessions for  guidance  and 
wisdom  in  theftiture." 

The  LGCM  was  a legitimate 
organisation  representing 
people  who  were  "seeking  to 
follow  a Christian  way  of  life 
and  who  thankfully  acknowl- 
edge their  homosexuality". 
Eight . years  ago  the  move- 
ment was  evicted  from 
church  premises  by  the  then 
Bishop  of  London,  Graham 
Leonard. 

Southwark  is  seen  as  a bas- 
tion of  the  homosexual  Chris- 
tian movement  Last  week  the 
Rev  Jeffrey  John  called  for 
the  ordination  of  practising 
homosexuals.  He  temped  the 
Southwark  clergy  poll  in  last 
year's  synod  elections. 


Alan  Watkins  on  a 
roadside  shop  plan 
which  offers  hope 
to  mral  churches 


Enterprising  spirit . . . Peter  Simpkin,  whose  proposed  store  offers  hope  to  the  Church, 
and  the  Rev  Neil  Dear  at  St  Gregory's  in  BpmUp^ham.  Suffolk  photograph-  frank  martin 


A GROUP  of  five  rural 
parishes  faced  with 
the  prospect  of  find- 
ing £27.0UO  a year  to 
provide  a salary  and  pen- 
sion for  their  vicar  have  ap- 
proved a plan  to  raise  the 
money  by  opening  a road- 
side shop  staffed  hy 
volunteers. 

If  the  scheme  at  Evkt. 
Suffolk,  bears  fruit,  the 
Reverend  Neil  Dear  should 
find  that  a goodly  portion 
of  his  £13.500  a yusi  r sti- 
pend is  funded  through  the 
sale  of  old  clothes,  garden 
ornaments  and  “household 
clearance  items’*. 

The  move  into  commerce 
has  been  forced  by  new 
rules  expected  to  come  into 
operation  during  1997.  in 
the  past,  village  congrega- 
tions paid  a percentage 
quota  towards  the  cost  of 
running  a parish  but  the 
recent  disastrous  invest- 
ment losses  incurred  by  the 
Church  Commissioners, 
coupled  with  demands  to 
proride  pensions  for  an  in- 
creasing number  of  retired 
clergy,  has  forced  them  to 
withdraw  the  subsidies  to 
dioceses. 

For  the  united  benefice  of 
Eyke  with  Rendlesham. 
Tunstall.  Wantisden  and 
Bromesw’eil.  the  demand 
will  spell  disaster  unless 
the  plan  of  church  warden 
Peter  Simpkin  succeeds. 

A recent  meeting  of  the 
parochial  church  council 
approved  the  scheme  after 
Mr  Simpkin.  a 63-year-old 
retired  furniture  dealer,  of- 
fered to  stock  the  shop  from 


Refugee  groups  fight 
benefit  cuts  in  court 


Reservoir  Dogs.  Cert.  18. 

£12.99  with  free  special  edition  brochure. 


The  brochure  goes 
free  in  the  end. 


When  you  buy  the  video  of  Reservoir  Dogs  at  WH Smith,  not 
only  do  you  get  the  thrilling  story' of  Mr  Orange,  Mr  Blonde 
■,ikI  Mr  Blue,  but  you  also  get  a free  special  edition  brochure. 
Enough  to  make  your  friends  Mr  Green  with  envy. 


There’s  more  to  entertain  you  at  WH  SMITH. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Don’t  throw 
asylum  sookors 
out  on  tho 


rom  today,  under  new  regulations  introduced  by  the 
government,  man^  legitimate  asylum-seekers,  legally 


Fin  this  country,  will  be  deprived  of  all  welfare  benefits. 

Over  the  coming  months  as 'many  as  2500  people  per 
month  will  find  themselves  destitute.  Charities,  churches  and 
others  are  preparing  soup  kitchens  and  night  shelters  to 
accommodate  people  who  are  only  in  this  country  because 
they  are  fleeing  persecution. 

At  the  same  time  the  Asylnm  and  Immigration  Bill, 
currently  being  debated  in  Parliament,  will  further  restrict  the 
right  to  asylum  in  this  country,  undermine  civil  liberties  and 
increase  racial  discrimination. 

77k  BUI ’s  provisions  include: 

• excluding  asylum  seekers  from  a ’white  list'  of  countries; 
• removing  asylum  seekers  to  a so-called  'safe'  third  country 


if  they  have  passed  through  such  a designated  country  before 
arriving  here; 

• reducing  the  right  of  oral  and  in-country  appeal  for  many 
asylum-seekers; 

• introducing  a new  legal  category  of  'Immigrant',  which 
would  include  many  long-term  legal  residents  in  this  country, 
who  would  not  automatically  have  the  same  rights  as  other 
citizens; 

• further  powers  for  police  and  immigration  officials; 

• making  employers  criminally  liable  for  the  immigration 
status  of  their  employees  which  will  result  in  greater  race 
discrimination  in  employment 

Oppose  the  Asylum  and  Immigration  Bill. 
This  Bill  can  be  defeated. 


We  call  upon  the  government  to 
abandon  this  legislation  and  restore 
welfare  benefits  to  all  asylum-seekers 
legitimately  in  this  country. 
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National  Demonstration 

Stop  the  Asylum  and  Immigration  Bill 

Saturday 
24th  February 

Assemble;  11am  Embankment  (Temple  Tube),  London 
Called  by  the  Camfwgn  Asamst  tic  Asylum  and  Immigration  Bll 


Supported  by  the  TUC 


Defend  Asylum  Rights  — No  Pass  Laws  Here 

■ Write  to  your  MP  ■ Join  the  Campaign 


Appeal  for  financial  support 

! ( enclose  my  donation  towards  me  worn  of  me 
I Cawfwm  Awbmhe  Asylum  kc  limwrH  Eki  of  £ 

} Name  

I Address  


. Please  send  me  an  atfiRaton  lorm  tor  the  Campaign  Q ■ 

I (Return  to  Cw<ai  Ac»«T  Asm*  wo  hnoauTcm  Bxi.  28  Commercal  St  | 
| London  E 1 Tel  01 71  2*7  9907  Cheques  payable  to  CAME).  j 
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Yeltsin’s  challenger  courts  economic  forum  • Confrontation  looms  if  alliance  expands  • Mine  workers  return 


Red  means  go  for 
foreign  business 


Lany  Elliott  In  DavOS 


THE  Russian  Commu- 
nist Party  leader  Gen- 
nady Zyuganov  prom- 
ised a sceptical  West 
last  night  that  a return  to  the 
order  and  authority  of  the 
Soviet  era  would  end  Russia's 
economic  chaos  and  allow  for- 
eign business  to  thrive. 

The  early  frontrunner  to 
succeed  Boris  Yeltsin  as  pres- 
ident in  June  sought  to  pro- 
vide reassurance  that  his  vic- 
tory would  create  the 
stability  vital  to  Tight  crime 
and  rebuildthe  economy. 

In  a two-day  charm  offen- 
sive at  the  World  Economic 
Forum,  he  told  businessmen 
and  politicians  that  Russia 
was  riddled  with  crime  and 
corruption,  dominated  by  the 
mafia  and  had  no  proper  legal 
structure  with  which  to  at- 
tract foreign  investment. 

“No  serious  business  is  go- 
ing to  invest  when  the  rules 
are  changed  every  three  or 
four  months.  There  is  no 
guarantee  that  they  will  make 
a profit  or.  if  they  do.  that 
they  will  be  able  to  get  it  out 
of  the  country.  The  only  taxes 
they  pay  are  mafia  taxes." 

Mr  Zyuganov,  who  clashed 
repeatedly  at  Davos  with  an- 
other presidential  hopeful, 
the  liberal  G rigor  Yavlinsky, 
said  the  pace  of  reform  should 
be  slowed  and  order  restored. 

“Our  party  is  hill  of  people 
who  can  create  the  sort  of  au- 
thoritarian organisation 
which  can  enable  business  to 
be  done."  he  said. 

With  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  preparing  to 
lend  Russia  $9  billion 
(£6  billion)  to  underpin 
reforms.  Mr  Zyuganov  was  at 
pains  to  present  himself  as  a 
moderate  reformer  in  the  tra- 
dition of  Western  social 
democrats. 

He  said  all  Western  econo- 
mies had  some  form  of  eco- 
nomic regulation  and  it  was 


| just  a question  of  where  the 
I was  drawn.  "State  owner- 
ship. part-ownership  and  pri- 
vate ownership  all  have  their 

price  to  pay."  be  added. 

Mr  Zyuganov  said  more 
people  had  died  at  the  hands 
of  organised  crime  in  Russia 
in  1995  than  in  the  whole  of 
the  Afghanistan  war,  and  it 
was  time  for  the  state  to  reas- 
sert control  over  mafia  gangs. 

“The  old  Communist  Party 
was  not  a party  as  such,  but  a 
power  structure.  But  now  all 
our  navigation  systems  — 
economic,  political  and  social 
— have  been  broken.” 

The  communist  leader's 
avowed  intention  to  slow  die 
pace  of  economic  reform,  cou- 
pled with  a more  hawkish  ap- 
proach to  foreign  and  secu- 
rity policy,  has  raised  fears  in 
the  West  that  Mr  Zyuganov 
will  revert  to  the  old  Soviet 
style  if  he  becomes  president 
Denying  that  he  intended  to 
turn  the  clock  back.  Mr  Zyu- 
ganov said  that  under 
present  economic  reform  pro- 
gramme, Russia  was  attract- 
ing only  0.5  per  cent  of  foreign 
inward  investment.  “These 
are  crumbs.  That  figure  could, 
be  raised  tenfold,  provided  in- 


Gennady  Zyuganov.  pledges 
to  tackle  organised  crime 


vestors  are  sure  of  the  rules  of 

the  game. 

*T  have  known  times  when 
all  debts  were  paid  on  time 
and  no  foreign  investors  won- 
dered whether  they  were  go- 
ing to  be  paid.  We  intend  to 
create  conditions  in  which 
confidence  can  nourish.  I 
want  a policy  that  is  both 
more  forward  looking  and 
more  temperate." 

Mr  Yavlinsky  criticised  Mr 
Zyuganov's  economic  pro- 
gramme, arguing  that  reform 
needed  to  be  accelerated  and 
that  businesses  should  be 
allowed  to  go  bankrupt  He 
said  money  could  be  found  to 
pay  for  unemployment  and 
retraining  if  the  government 
ended  the  war  in  Cbechenia, 
cut  spending  on  state  bureau- 
cracy. stopped  the  flight  of 
capital  abroad  and  prevented 
tax  evasion  by  state 
monopolies. 

Berth  men  said  they  be- 
lieved that  the  prime  minis- 
ter,  Viktor  Chernomyrdin, 
would  be  the  next  casualty  of 
Mr  Yeltsin's  purge,  after  the 
recent  sacking  of  the  deputy 
prime  minister,  Anatoli 
Chubais. 

Mr  Yavlinsky  argues  that 
the  IMF  should  deny  Russia 
its  loan  until  troops  are  with- 
drawn from  Chechenia. 

Mr  Zyuganov  said  that 
withdrawing  the  troops 
would  result  in  a massive  in- 
; flux  of  weapons  to  Europe  via 
foe  northern  Caucasus,  lead- 
ing to  Instability. 

While  agreeing  that  there 
should  be  no  attempt  to 
restore  the  old  borders  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  he  added  that 
30  million  Russians  living 
outside  foe  Federation  were 
denied  setf-determination. 

Asked  about  foe  possible  in- 
clusion of  former  Warsaw 
Pact  countries  such  as  Poland 
in  Nato,  Mr  Zyuganov  warned 
of  the  dangers  of  "moving  foe 
goalposts"  and  returning  to 
the  old  “confrontational 
logic". 


West  alarmed  as  Russia 
hardens  stance  on  Nato 


Ian  Trsynor  in  Munich 

RUSSIA'S  hardening 
resistance  to  the  expan- 
sion of  Nato  dominated 
the  weekend's  military 
science  conference  in  Munich 
attended  by  senior  Nato  offi- 
cials, United  States  and  Euro- 
pean politicians  and  military 
experts. 

The  overall  tone  of  the  de- 
bate at  the  annual  two-day 
seminar  was  one  of  gloom  and 
anxiety. 

The  Russian  participant, 
foe  deputy  defence  minister, 
Andrei  Kokoshin.  triggered 
alarm  and  aggressive  verbal 
sparring  that  recalled  cold- 
war  days  by  circulating  a 
paper  denouncing  the  pro- 
posed Nato  expansion. 

His  paper  argued  that  plans 
to  extend  the  alliance  east- 
wards into  Poland.  Hungary 
and  the  Czech  Republic  were 
aimed  at  delivering  “the  final 
blow  to  the  cold-war  enemy". 
He  said  the  expansion  would 
increase  hostility  in  Europe 
and  usher  in  a new  era  of 
“dangerous  confrontation" 
between  Nato  and  Russia. 

To  Western  outrage,  he 
claimed  that  any  Nato  ad- 
vance eastwards  would 
breach  commitments  made 
when  the  former  Soviet 
Union  agreed  to  German 


reunification,  in  1990,  as  well 
as  violating  nuclear  non-pro- 
liferation agreements  and 
jeopardising  arms  control 
accords. 

Mr  Kokoshin 's  paper  was 
supposed  to  be  the  text  of  his 
speech.  After  observing  the 
storm  of  Western  indignation 
aroused  by  the  paper,  he 
made  a much  gentler  speech 
which  nonetheless  still 
rejected  Nato's  plans. 

“Kokoshin’s  remarks  sent 
shivers  through  my  country- 
men's bones,"  the  former  Pol- 
ish foreign  minister.  Andrzej 
Olechowski.  said. 

The  US  defence  secretary, 
William  Perry,  said  Russia 
would  "come  to  understand 
that  Nato's  enlargement 
means  enlarging  a zone  of  se- 
curity and  stability  that  is 
very  much  in  Russia’s  inter- 
est. not  a threat  to  Russia”. 

Mr  Perry  said  Nato  enlarge- 
ment was  "inevitable"  but 
added  that  the  “process  of 
outreach  and  enlargement” 
had  to  be  “gradual  and 
deliberate". 

Nato's  new  secretary-gen- 
eral, Javier  Solana  of  Spain, 
said  foe  immediate  priority 
was  to  “deepen”  rather  than 
"widen’the  alliance. 

But  Mr  Kokoshin  angrily 
stressed  that  Moscow  saw 
Nato  as  a predator  preying  on 
lucrative  arms  markets  where 


Senior  Citizens  with  savings 
or  their  own  home  should 
read  this  before  it’s  too  late 


It'  you  have  worked  hard  all 
your  life  and  managed  to  put 
away  a nest  egg.  you  could 
end  up  losing  most  of  your 
life  savings  because  of 
exhorbitani  nursing  home 
fees  that  the  State  won't  pay. 
If  you  or  your  spouse  sud- 
denly became  ill  and  require 
extended  nusing  care...  NO 
ONE  will  help  you  with  the 
nursing  home  bills  until 
after  you  have  used  up  virtu- 
ally all  of  your  savings  - 
suv  ings,  intended  to  provide 
security  and  a bit  of  extra 
comfort  in  retirement,  or 
help  for  your  children. 

What  you  can  do 
Is  there  anything  you  can  do 
to  stop  this  nightmare  from 
happening  to  you?  Yes, 
there  are  several  ways  you 
could  protect  yourself  - 
your  rights  and  the  different 
methods  of  protecting  your 
savings  and  home  are  now' 
revealed  in  a new  guide 
"How  to  Protect  Your  Assets 
Against  Nursing  Home 
Costs". 

This  financial  self-defence 
manual  explains  the  simple 
procedures  for  preserving 
your  savings  and  warns  of 


pitfalls  to  avoid.  It  shows 
how  you  can  protect  your 
home  from  being  sold  to  pay 
for  care  costs 

it  also  shows  how  you  can 
use  your  legal  rights  to  pro- 
tect your  life  savings  for 
yourself,  your  spouse  or 
your  heirs.  But  it  is  absolute- 
ly essential  you  make  any 
arrangements  in  good  rime. 
That's  why  you  must  con- 
sider your  options  TODAY 
- now,  before  it’s  too  late. 

How  to  order 
To  order  your  copy  of  “How 
to  Prated  Your  Assets  Against 
Nursing  Home  Costs " send 
your  name,  address  and 
book  tide  with  payment 
(cheque  or  Visa/Access  with 
expiry  dale)  of£  1 2.95  which 
includes  postage  and  han- 
dling to  Cornell  pic.  Dept 
NHC3  , Alresford  , nr. 
Colchester,  Essex  C07 
8AP,  or  telephone  their  24 
hour  order  line  on  01206 
825600  (quoting  reference 
NHC3)  . Allow  up  to  14 
days  for  delivery.  You  may 
return  the  book  any  time 
within  three  months  for  a 
full  refund  if  not 
satisfied. 
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R«yww  with,  no  view . . . An  idle  miner  at  the  Prokopyevsk  mine  in  southern  Russia  looks  oat  at  the  silent  pit  photograph  sehgei  kahpukkn 

Miners  survive  on  potatoes  and  promises 

T™a'nfd?,?SSSed  I Russian  union  leaders  called  off  their  pit  strike  on  Saturday  j 

clamps  around  the  oftortha  rrnwommonf  nrnmicjaH  tn  nav  thorn  in  . 175  rtrab^s.- 


foe  Soviet  military  machine 
once  enjoyed  a monopoly. 

Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  of 
Germany,  while  conceding 
that  the  east  European 
countries  had  a legitimate 
claim  to  Nato  membership, 
emphasised  that  foe  security 
Interests  of  Russia  and 
Ukraine  had  to  be  foremost 
considerations. 

For  geographical  reasons. 
Germany  is  among  the  keen- 
est advocates  cf  Nato  expan- 
sion. but  German  analysts 
concluded  that  the  movement 
towards  a bigger  Nato  was 
befog  slowed  down. 

Some  Western  delegates 
shared  Russian  warnings  of  a 
new  age  of  confrontation, 
which  in  their  view  made  fee 
case  for  Nato’s  move  into  foe 
old  Warsaw  Pact  all  foe  more 
urgent 

The  former  director  of  foe 
CIA,  James  Wolsey.  predicted 
that  by  the  summer  Russia 
would  have  a “communist  or 
fascist  president”. 

He  accused  Moscow  of  vio- 
lating arms  control  agree- 
ments and  blamed  foe  Euro- 
pean Union  for  not  admitting 
post-communist  countries  of ; 
eastern  Europe  more  quickly. 
'The  world  we  might  have  had 
three  or  four  years  ago  is  look- 
ing less  likely,”  he  said.  “Nato 
expansion  will  thus  have  to  be 
foremost  in  our  minds.” 


News  in  brief 


Russian  troops 
gag  reporters 

Russian  troops  confiscated 
tape  recorders  from  two 
Dutch  reporters  and  arrested 
their  local  driver  outside  foe 
Chechen  capital  Grozny. 

Tt  was  clear  that  they 
wanted  to  stop  Journalists 
from  going  to  Novogroz- 
nensky,"  Bert  Lantfog,  of  De 
Volkskrant  newspaper,  said. 

He  was  referring  to  the 
town  where  Chechen  rebels 
wore  due  to  release  hostages 
seized  in  Dagestan.  — Reuter. 

Airlift  to  continue 

Customs  officials  in  Pesha- 
war. Pakistan,  said  yesterday 
they  would  let  the  interna- 
tional Red  Cross  resume  an 
emergency  food  airlift  to  foe 
Afghan  capital  Kabul  today 
after  a day’s  halt  — Reuter. 

Triple  suicide 

Two  young  men  and  a woman 
held  hands  and  jumped  from  a 
Lisbon  viaduct  180ft  to  their 
deaths  ou  a road  below,  police 
said  yesterday.  One  officer 
said  he  heard  them  say  "Let's 

go"  before  leaping. — AP.  ■ 

Youth  killed 

Two  teenagers  are  being  in- 
vestigated for  allegedly  stab- 
bing a schoolmate  to  death 
outside  a school  in  the 
Garges-les-Gonesse  suburb  of 
Paris  in  a row  over  stolen 
gloves,  judicial  sources  said 
yesterday.  — Reuter. 


THE  miners  gathered  in 
small,  discontented 
clamps  around  the 
dabbed  cartoon  on  the  tele- 
vision at  the  front  of  the 
ball  and  a large  chess  set 
at  the  back.  Lenin  stared 
down  at  them,  as  did  the 
socialist  realist  morals  of 
happy  miners,  their  Com- 
munist slogans  mocking 
the  scene. 

One  slogan  read:  "Labour 
and  only  labour  most  be 
the  way  of  measuring  a 
man’s  worth,  his  social 
prestige  and  his  material 
well-being.”  The  880  min- 
ers of  Dubovskaya  had  la- 
boured all  right,  for  three 
months  without  pay,  and 
now  they  were  on  strike. 

“For  a foreigner  Hke  you 
it  must  seem  very  strange. 
We  are  . not  striking  for 
more  money.  We  are  strik- 
ing because  we  have  not 
been  paid  at  all"  said  the 
deputy  engineer,  Valery 
Mazurev. 

Four  years  ago  he  lost  all 
his  savings,  50,000  roubles, 
everything  he  had  earned 
in  IS  grinding  years  in  Vor- 
kuta, the  harshest  mining 
region  in  the  Arctic  Circle. 
*T  bad  saved  the  equivalent 
of  five  Ladas.  Then  Yegor 
Gaidar  came  along,  -raised 


Russian  union  leaders  called  off  their  pit  strike  on  Saturday 
after  the  government  promised  to  pay  them  £83m  in  ■| 
back  pay  and  provide  a £1 .5bn  subsidy  for  the  industry. 

David  Hearst  finds  the  men  of  Dubovskaya  bitter  but  resigned 


prices  in  January  1992.  in- 
flation soared  and  my  sav- 
ings turned  to  paper.” 

Neither  management  nor 
workers  had  been  paid  and 
there  was  no  one  to  rail 
against,  except  the  govern- 
ment; the  whole  region  was 
grinding  to  a standstill 

Mr  Mazurev  said:  “The 
authorities,  and  yon  the 
West,  call  this  financial  sta- 
bilisation. Our  government 
is  fighting  inflation  by  not 
paying  our  salaries  and  at 
the  same  time  our  presi- 
dent issues  one  decree  after 
another  saying  the  salaries 
have  to  be  paid.  We  don’t* 
need  bits  of  paper.  We  need 
one  law  and  we  need  it  to  be 
fulfilled.” 

Most  miners  live  In  small 
wooden  cottages,  heated  by 
the  coal  they  produce,  and 
surviving  off  last  summer's 
bard  allotment  labonr. 
They  are  up  to  their  eyes  in 
debt.  When  they  get  paid,  a 
faceworker  can  expect  only 


about  700,000  roubles,  or 
£100  a month.  They  have 
•old  their  cars  and  exist  off 
Hw»ir  extended  fhmilies  and 
the  spirit  which  binds  a 
mining  - community 
together. 

Andrei  a mining  engi- 
neer, has  a one-year-old 
son:  “We  survive  off  my 
wife's  parents.  They  hare  a. 
little- smallholding,  a goal 
hens.  They  produce  pota- 
toes, beet,  carrots  and  we 
live  off  these." 

No  one  in  the  hall  spoke 
much.  The  village  boss,  Vo- 
lodya Cherkassov,  a former 
miner  from  Dubovskaya, 
walked  in.  He  said:  “My 
friend  Kolya  came  to  me  in 
the  administration  and  he 
was  extremely  angry.  I 
asked  Kolya:  “What  do  you 
want  — coffee,  tea,  bis- 
cuits?’ Kolya  swore  at  me 
and  said:  ‘Look  at  you 
drinking  coffee  with  bis- 
cuits and  look  what  I take 
to  eat  underground.' 


“He  opens  his  paper  and  | 
he  showed  me  two  pieces  of  j 
black  bread,  two  boiled  po- 
tatoes, two  salted  cucum- 
ber. “This  is  what  I have 
been  eating  for  the  last  two 
years.*  I felt  so  ashamed.” 
Mr  Cherkassov  has  left 
the  independent  miners* 
union,  which  helped  Boris 
Yeltsin  come  to  [power. 

The  old  Communist 
union  is  hack  id  power,  but 
the  disfiluslonmeiit  with  all 
political  parties  is  deep. 

Djamila  Khaiilova,  a min- 
er's wife,  said:  “We  don't 
believe  in  Yeltsin  or  Zyu- 
ganov [the  leader  of  the 
Communist  Party}-  You  can 
only  believe  in  yourself  and 
wish  yourself  good  health.” 
Her  husband,  Irfan,  part 
of  a community  of  Tatar 
miners,  recollects:  “Before 
ito  be  a miner  was  some- 
thing. Each  month  you 
brought  home  a wad  of 
money.  You  retired  10 
years  earlier  than  every- 


body else  and  the  pension 
was  very  high  — 120,  160, 
even  175  roubles.  Today 
ftk  wwins  nothing,  bnt 
then  the  rouble  was  a rou- 
ble. To  he  a miner  today 
means  being  a non-person. 
We  don’t  exist  any  more." 

Anatoli  Diedok,  the 
mine’s  acting  director,  sat 
with  the  men.  He  had  not 
been  paid  either  and  felt 
equally  bitter.  He  said:  “We 
need  the  rule  of  law  in  Rus- 
sia, and  normal  people 
don’t  understand  why  the 
West  is  supporting  onr 
president  and  our  govern- 
ment, who  are*  now  consid- 
ered to  be  very  doubtftzl 
people.  When  everything 
gets  out  of  control,  as  it  has 
done  now.  Russians  start  to 
ask  themselves  why  is  the 
West  so  interested  in  sup- 
porting Yeltsin?" 

The  mood  was  angry,  mis- 
trustful, resen  tfuL  Pits  all 
around  were  being  closed 
one  by  one,  and  the  commu- 
nity was  dying. 

“You  see  we  don’t  have 
anywhere  to  go.  There’s  no- 
where else  in  Russia  with 
home  and  work  to  pro- 
vide,” one  miner  said.  “You 
tell  that  to  your  British 
miners.  I remember  collect- 
ing for  them.” 


One  small  homecoming  brings  a 
flicker  to  foe  Bosnian  daricness  “Sumsen 

Julian  Borger  in  Breza  meets  an  elderly  I . I 'ti’EJLSZ 
couple  who  have  made  the  leap  of  rt.’SISSI 


faith  needed  to  recross  the  front  lines 

» 


ON  A cold  January 
morning  Vlajko  and 
Stefanka  Subotic  de- 
cided to  do  something  ex- 
traordinary. After  four  years 
of  wartime  exile,  with  barely 
a word  to  their  neighbours, 
the  elderly  Bosnian  Serb  cou- 
ple packed  their  bags  and 
went  home. 

To  do  so  they  had  to  cross 
Bosnia's  ethnic  front  lines 
and  free  their  former  neigh- 
bours in  the  mainly-Muslim 
town  of  Breza.  They  are 
among  foe  handful  cf  Bosni- 
ans who  have  made  the  leap 
of  faith. 

A fortnight  ago  they  un- 
packed their  bags  and  sat  in 
their  son’s  tiny  living  room, 
wondering  how  their  former 
Muslim  and  Croat  friends 
would  react  to  their  sudden 
reappearance.  They  had  not 
seen  them  since  April  1992 
when  they  fled  to  fifjas  on 
Serb  rebel-held  territory. 

They  said  they  fled  because 
they  were  afraid  of  befog 
murdered  by  Muslim  extrem- 
ists. In  the  eyes  of  many  Bos- 
nians, however,  the  Serbs 
who  crossed  into  rebel  terri- 
tory were  siding  with  a mur- 
derous agressor. 

A powerful  homing  instinct 
drew  foe  Subotics  and  five 
other  Serbs  bads,  days  after 
foe  frost  lines  were  demilita- 
rised under  the  Dayton  peace 
agreement  Mr  Subotic  con- 
reded  that  they  had  not  given 
much  thought  to  what  Breza 
would  think  of  them.  Now 
they  sat  and  waited  in  ami- 
nous  silence. 

It  lasted  an  afternoon.  In 
the  evening  there  was  a 
knock  on  foe  door.  It  was  foe 
neighbours,  come  to  share 
brandy  and  coffee.  The  ice 
was  broken.  Over  the  next  24 
hours  a procession  of  Muslim 
and  Croat  well-wishers  came 


to  the  apartment  to  exchange 
wartime  anecdotes  and  remi- 
nisce about  the  days  before 
the  fighting  began. 

“Ordinary  people  never 
understood  why  the  war  was 
being  fought  For  ordinary 
people  it  is  possible  to  go  back 
to  the  way  things  were,”  Mr 
Subotic  odd. 

A month  after  Dayton 
ended  43  months  of  fighting; 
the  Subotics’s  homecoming 
represents  a minor  miracle  at 
tolerance.  There  Is  at  least  a 


flicker  of  hope  that  Bosnia 
can  return  to  its  multi-ethnic 
traditions  if  the  homing  in- 
stinct cf  displaced  families 
outweighs  the  forces  driving 
them  apart  — fear,  mistrust 
and  the  ambitions  of  national- 
ist politicians. 

There  is  even  cause  for 
guarded  optimism  on  the  Serb 
side  of  the  lines.  In  foe  chy  cf 
Bapja  Luka,  dubbed  the  Heart 
cf  Darkness  by  aid  workers 
only  months  ago  because  of 
its  appalling  human  rights  re- 
cord, a court  restored  homes 
to  15  Muslim  families,  finding 
that  they  had  been  wrongfully 
expelled. 


At  present  these  hopeful 
signs  are  tiny  exceptions. 
More  than  2 million  Bosnians 
were  driven  from  their  homes 
during  the  war.  There  is  little 
sign  yet  that  a significant 
number  are  prepared  to  risk 
returning  to  .territory  con- 
trolled by  former  enemies. 

Even  Mr  Subotic  admitted 
that  his  return  would  not 
have  been  possible  if  he  had 
been  younger  and  served  with 
foe  rebel  army. 

Mujo  Kustnra,  one  eff  the  Su- 
botics’s Muslim  neighbours, 
said  that  net  everyone  in  Breza 
wouki  be  as  welcoming. 

'Tor  people  who  didn’t  lose 
anyone  in  foe  war,  it  is  poss- 
ible to  accept  people  coming 
back.  For  those  people  who 


There  is  little 
sign  yet  that  a 
significant  number 
of  the  2 million 
displaced  people  . 
are  prepared  to 
return  to  territory 
controlled  by 
former  enemies 


lost  family  members,  it  will 
be  much  tougher,"  he  said. 
“After  all,  .nobody  forced 
these  people  to  leave  in  foe 
first  place." 

Meanwhile,  most  of  the 
60,000  Serfs  left  In  Uijas  and 
the  other  Serb-run  Sarajevo 
suburbs  are  preparing  to  dis- 
mantle their  homes  and  flee 
to  pure  Serb  territory  rather 
foan  ‘ live  once  more  with 
Muslims  and  Croats.  The  in- 
ternational effort  to  persuade 
them  to  stay  has  started  late 
and  is  poorly  funded  and  ill- 
equipped  to  combat  foe  influ- 
ence of  separatist  militants. 

Of  the  five  Serbs  who 


returned  to  Breza  with  the 
Subotics,  two  have  already 
gone  bad:  to  Ilijas,  after  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  pick  up 
where  they  left  off  One  wom- 
an arrived  to  find  that  her 
Muslim  husband  had  taken  a 
mistress.  She  left  the  next 
day. 

Elsewhere  in  Bosnia  dis- 
placed families  displaced  are 
trying  to  arrange  sightseeing 
tours  across  the  former  front 
lines  to  see  the  state  of  their 
old  homes  before  deciding  on 
their  future. 

In  most  cases  they  find 
their  homes  destroyed  or 
occupied  by  refugees.  Many  of 
those  refugees  would  also 
have  to  cross  the  lines  to 
return  to  their  own  homes, 
which  are  also  likely  to  be 
occupied,  and  so  on. 

Such  problems  have  ham- 
pered the  return  of  refugees  1 
in  foe  Moslim-Croat  Federa- ! 
tion.  Two  years  after  it  was 
formed,  only  a few  hundred 
families  have  returned  to 
their  original  homes.  As  part 
off  the  Dayton  agreement,  two 
Muslim  and  two  Croat  towns 
were  supposed  to  exchange 
refugee  populations  in  an 
effort  to  restore  their  pre-war 
ethnic  mix. 

Only  one  local  authority 
has  so  for  complied.  The  other 
three  are  bkx&ing  the  pro- 
gramme. for  local  political 
reasons,  aid  workers  suspect. 
With  elections  dne  later  this 
year,  nationalist  politicians 
throughout  Bosnia  fear  foe 
restoration  of  an  ethnically 
diverse  electorate. 

“All  these  mayors  got  into 
power  because  of  the  war. 
Now,  if  the  people  who  were 
there  before  the  war  start 
coming  back,  they  will  lose 
their  grip  on  power.”  a UN 
refugee  agency  official  said 

The  odds  are  weighed 
heavily  against  Bosnia  ever 
regaining  its  multi-ethnic 
identity.  The  division  created 
by  the  war  has  been  deepened 
by-  foe  peace,  and  for  foe  time 
being  foe  Subotics  are  swim- 
ming against  the  current. - 


lan  Traynor  In  Munich 
and  Juflan  Borger 
bi  Sarajevo 


THE  obituaries  are  already 
befog  written  for  the  civil- 
ian wing  cf  the  Nato  mission 
in  Bosnia  led  by  Carl  Bildt 
Mr  Bildt,  foe  International 
community's  "high  represen- 
tative'*, appears  to  be  facing  a 
losing  battle  to  convince 
Serbs  in  the  Sarajevo  suburbs 
to  stay  on  under  government 
rule,  which  formally  began  on 
Saturday. 

The  Bosnian  government 
yesterday  appeared  to  accept 
a proposal  put  forward  on  Sat- 
urday by  Mr  Bildt  and  foe 
commander  of  the  impiemon. 
tation  Force  in  Bosnia  for 
Serb  police  to  stay  on  in  the 
formerly  rebel-held  suburbs 
for  a 45-day  transition  period. 
But  the  government  de- 
manded that  they  be 
disarmed. 

Bosnian  officials  have 
threatened  to  move  their  own 
police  into  the  suburbs,  from 
which  more  than  12,000  resi- 
dents have  already  fled. 

While  foe  Bildt  team’s  role 
in  co-ordinating  Bosnian 
reconstruction  and  demo- 
cratic-development was  seen 
as  central  to  the  hopes  for  a 
durable  peace,  a two-day  Nato 
conference  in  Munich  heard 
strong  criticism  of  Mr  BUdt's 
performance  and  of  the  inrfr 
of  international  commitment 
to  flatting  the  operation. 

“The  civilian  side  needs 
tune  to  get  stood  up."  admit- 
ted General  George  Joulwan, 
Nato  s European  commander 
A team  of  US  congressmen 
which  has  just  visited  Sara- 
jevo complained  that  foe  Bfldt 
team  was  accomplishing  very 

„ senator  said  there  was 
absolutely  no  progress  in 
reconstruction". 

• Bosnia  needs  S3  billion  a 
ter  .the  next  five  years  to 
rebuild  its  economy,  its  new 
pnme  minister,  Hasan  Mura- 
tovic.  said  yesterday. 
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News  in  brief 

Queensland  election 
blues  for  Keating 


PIJI?  ~ PaulKeating’s  worst  electoral  nightmares  to 

^=0^  result  is  a*  IMy  tob, 

****•“ ye***  in  power  nationally.  Labour  would  be  un- 
seated by  the  loss  of  only  six  seats  and  a uniform  swing  of  less 
tnan  o.s  per  cent  In  Queensland  alone  six  seats  are  vulnerable 
The  pnme  minister  and  the  Liberal  opposition  leader  John 
Howard  bo  th  played  down  the  national  significance  of  Satur- 
day s poll,  but  privately  the  Liberals  were  delighted. 

Three  opinion  polls  last  week,  the  first  week  of  campaigning. 
PJ?  the  Liberal-National  Party  coalition  an  average  lOpoints 
“J®™  °£Labour'  Most  commentators  have  awarded  Mr  How- 
ard pie  first  round  for  an  audacious  plan  to  ftmd  a £500  million 
environmental  policy  by  selling  Australia's  main  telecom- 
munications carrier  Telstra.  — Christopher  Zinn,  Sydney. 

Tajik  warlords  gain  ground 


THE  Tajik  first  deputy  prime  minister.  Makhmadsaid  Ubaldul- 
layev,  a lon^standingally  cf  President  Emomali  Rakhmonov, 
resigned  yesterday,  gtving  in  to  a demand  by  two  renegade 
warlords  who  wanted  virtually  the  entire  government  to  be 
replaced.  Mr  Ubaidullayev  offered  his  resignation  at  an  evening 
session  of  parliament-  and  it  was  accepted  hytiw»rnn-ckWit  imrf 
parliament 

“I  am  making  this  decision  today  with  a rfawr  nnnQHgnr*»  and 
clran  hands."  Mr  Ubaidullayev  tnld  partiaTnprtt  ruflingra  tVu> 
Tajik  people  to  unite  behind  the  president  Two  other  senior 
officials — Mr  Rakhmonov’s  chief  of  staff  and  a regional  nffiHai — 
have  also  resigned. 

Interfax  news  agency  said  the  resignations  were  part  of  a deal 
offered  by  Mr  Rakhmonov  on  condition  that  Colonel  Makhmoud 
Khudoyberdyev  and  IboduHo  Baimatov  disarm  by  February  7.  It 
said  Col  Khudoyberdyev,  commander  of  die  first  Tajik  army 
brigade,  would  have  to  return  his  unit  to  barracks  by  the  same 

The  resigns  hens  could  defuse  a crisis  which  has  threatened  to 
plunge  the  country  into  a repeat  of  its  1992  civil  war.  The  field 
commanders,  both  ethnic  Uzbeks,  seized  two  towns  last  week  and 
called  for  the  resignation  of  top  ministers,  saying  die  government 
was  corrupt,  incompetent  and  greedy.  — Reuter,  Dushanbe. 


Saudi  bomb  suspect  turned  in 

PAKISTAN  has  handed  over  to  the  Saudi  Arabian  authorities  a 
Saudi  wanted  in  connection  with  the  bombing  in  November  of  a 
US-run  military  training  centre  in  Riyadh,  in  which  seven  people 
died . H assart  al-Sarai  was  landed  at  the  Red  Sea  pert  cf  Jeddah  on 
Thursday,  the  director  of  the  Pakistani  federal  investigation 
agency,  Rehman  Malik,  said  yesterday. 

Pakistani  police  sources  said  the  Saudis  had  provided  a photo- 
graph of  Mr  Sarai,  who  they  said  had  lived  in  Pakistan  since  1990 
and  was  a frequent  visitor  to  Saudi  Arabia,  Afghanistan  and 
Kashmir,  where  he  had  fought  alongside  Kashmiri  separatists. 

At  least  three  organisations  opposed  to  US  influence  have 
claimed  responsibility  tea:  die  Riyadh  bombing.  — Reuter,  Dubai. 


Mutineers  strip  Conakry  bare 

SHOPS  and  markets  in  the  Guinean  capital  Conakry  were  bare 
yesterday  after  a frenzy  cflooting  by  mutinous  soldiers  demand- 
ing better  pay  and  rations.  Medical  sources  said  that  up  to 40 
people  could  have  been  killed  and  dozens  wounded  in  the  looting 
and  in  dashes  between  the  mutineers  and  loyal  troops. 

President  Lansana  Conte  has  responded  by  declaring  himself 
defence  minister  and  prcHnisiug  pay  rises  from  this  month.  He 
told  a meeting  of  about  1,000 mutineers,  including  many  afhis 
presidential  guard:  “Concerning  your  food  siqqdies.  I have  money 
to  purchase  rice  if  there  isanyteft  in  the  stores  which  you  have 
already  looted."  He  urged them  to  share their  stolen  food  and 
return  tbs  cars  and  other  property  they  had  taken.  His  own 
transistor  radio  was  among  foeloot— Reuter,  Conakry. 


Editor  survives  shooting 

THE  publisher  cf  Nigeria’s  leading  independent  newspaper,  the 
Guardian,  has  survived  an  attempt  by  gunmen  to  kill  him,  the 
paper  said  on  Saturday.  Alex  Ibru  was  shot  in  his  car  In  Lagos  an 
Friday  by  unknown  assa  Pants,  a statement  by  the  paper's  editor- 
in-chief,  FeimKusa,  said.  *TTie  gunmen  fired  directly  at  Mr  Ibru’s 
car  many  times.  The  car  was  bullet-riddled  and  he  was  injured  in 
many  parts  of  the  body.  But  he  survived  the  attack.” 

Doctors  treating  Mr  Ibru,  aged  61,  said  bullets  hit  the  left  side  of 
his  head  but  did  not  penetrate  his  skull  He  could  lose  his  left  eye. 

Guardian  executives  said  the  motive  fbr  the  attack  was  not 
clear  but  that  nothing  was  stolen  from  Mr  Ibru,  a farmer  interior 
minister  In  General  Sani  Abacha’s  military  government  The 
Ibru  family,  from  midwestem  Nigeria,  is  one  of  the  country’s 
richest  and  is  involved  in  other  businesses,  including  fishing, 
industry  and  hotels.  Armed  robbery  and  assassinations  are  com- 
mon in  Nigeria. 

The  government  closed  Guardian  group  newspapers  for  more 
than  a year  in  1994.  They  were  allowed  to  reopen  last  October  after 
Mr  Ibru  apologised  for  any  offensive  reports  the  papers  might 
have  carried.  — Reuter,  Lagos. 


Leakey  sets 
unity  terms 

THE  Safina  party  fbrmed  last 
year  by  the  white  Kenyan 
conservationist  Richard 
Leakey  (left)  has  threatened  to 
withdraw  from  attempts  to 
form  a united  opposition 

unless  existing  party  leaders 
step  down,  sick  their 
differences  and  make 
common  cause  with  non-party 
organisations. 

In  a statement  which  boosts 
President  Daniel  arap  Mol’s 
re-election  prospects  it  said 
yesterday:  “We  believe  there 
is  no  eatn  from  such  an 
alliance  being  dominated  by 
the  leaders  who  failed  the 
electorate  in  1992.” — Reuter. 
Nairobi. 


Egyptian  journalists  for  trial 

THREE  Egyptian  journalists  have  beat  sent  for  trial  ^argpd 
with  UbellingtltetorinerrriigousendowmentsnumsterMoh^^ 

Cairo- 


^usedtotell  fibs  at  school 
because  I went  to  a school 

where  everyone  was  i^inr 

rich  and  I was  poor  and  I had 
second  hand  clothes  and  stuff 
so  I always  lied  to  pretend  I 
was  betteK’  - Rosie  Boycott 
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The  UN’s  boss  is  trying  to  exorcise  financial  demons  - and  staying  silent  on  his  future,  writes  Ian  Black 

Secular  pope’s  call  to  alms 


Judges  say  UN  mistreated  accused  employees 


AN  Independent  panel's 
decision  that  the  UN  was 
mistaken  in  two  cases  in 

which  employees  were  pun- 
ished has  shed  new  light  on 
the  operations  of  a body  be- 
yond the  judicial  reach  of 
any  state  yet  subject  to  pres- 
sures from  Washington  and 
other  governments. 


One  case  involved  a UN 
employee  penalised  for  the 
theft  of  millions  of  dollars 
from  his  department,  and 
the  other  alleged  favourit- 
ism in  awarding  contracts. 
Judges  said  the  employees 
were  unfairly  treated. 

In  the  first  case  defenders 
of  an  official  who  resigned 


after  $3.9  million  was 
stolen  from  a UN  office  in 
Somalia  say  he  was  made  a 
scapegoat.  In  the  second, 
four  men  suspended  over 
charges  of  bidding  “irregu- 
larities" said  they  felt  the 
UN  had  to  punish  someone 
to  show  it  could  tackle 
abuses.  — New  York  Times. 


THE  United  Nations 
secretary-general. 
Boutros  Boutros- 
Ghali,  is  biding  his 
time  over  whether 
to  run  for  a second  term  as  he 
grapples  with  an  unprece- 
dented financial  crisis  that  he 
will  warn  this  week  could 
shut  the  organisation  down. 
With  drastic  staff  cuts  in 

the  offing  — described  as  “a 
massacre"  by  senior  officials 
— morale  at  an  all-time  low. 
and  relations  with  the  United 
States  lurching  from  bad  to 
worse,  the  Egyptian  states- 
man Is  now  said  to  be  more 
anxious  to  arrest  the  UN's  de- 
cline than  to  further  his  own 
already  distinguished  career. 

Now  aged  73.  Dr  Boutros- 
Ghali  Viflg  Tnarip  no  public 
statement  about  his  inten- 
tions, but  has  told  friends  he 
will  decide  by  the  summer. 
One  consideration  is  whether 
he  will  find  the  time  to  write 
his  memoirs  if  he  stays  on. 

He  has  been  in  the  job  since 
1992  and  his  term  expires  on 


December  31,  but  officials  say 
be  must  make  a move' by  Oc- 
tober to  allow  consultation  by 
governments  and  then  a secu- 
rity council  decision  during 
the  nest  general  assembly 
session. 

Because  of  the  uncertainty 
about  his  future,  no  one  else 
has  yet  come  forward  to  suc- 
ceed him  in  a job  once  likened 
to  that  of  a “secular  pope". 

Insiders  see  only  two  credi- 
ble candidates  If  Dr  Boutros- 
Ghali  does  not  stand:  Sadako 
Ogata,  the  Japanese  UN  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees 
and  Kofi  Annan,  the  Ghana- 
ian head  of  peacekeeping. 

Since  all  secretaries- 
ggneral  have  run  for  two 
terms,  although  not  all  have 
completed  them,  no  one  will 
run  against  an  Incumbent. 

The  five  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  security  council, 
the  US.  Russia,  China,  Britain 
and  France,  have  not  yet 
made  their  choice.  British 
officials  have  been  ordered 
not  to  discuss  it 


“This  is  not  like  a presiden- 
tial campaign  in  the  US.”  said 
one  diplomat  'This  is  a diplo- 
matic process  between  gov- 
ernments. Arm-twisting  has 
not  yet  begun  and  it  is  going 
to  be  a few  months  before  it’s 
clear  what  is  going  to 
happen.” 

But  long  before  the  puff  of 
white  smoke  emerges,  what  is 
certain  is  that  times  are 
harder  for  the  UN  than  ever 
before.  After  a guarded 
response  to  last  month’s 
European  Union  proposal  for 


a reform  of  the  system  by 
which  members  pay  dues,  the 
wolves  are  at  the  door. 

Tomorrow,  Dr  Boutros- 
Ghali  is  to  unveil  a new  pro- 
gramme of  cuts,  and  one  top 
aide  said:  “He  will  be  out- 
lining precisely  the  nature  of 
the  crisis,  setting  down  the 
limits  of  how  far  we  can  go, 
when  things  are  going  to  snap 
and  how  many  people  we 
have  to  lay  off.” 

According  to  a confidential 
memorandum  obtained  by  the 
Washington  Post,  the  propos- 


als involve  an  8 per  cent  cut 
in  the  secretariat,  the  politi- 
cal and  administrative  core  of 
the  UN,  and  the  loss  of  up  to 
1,100  jobs  out  of  a total  of 
14.000. 

The  crunch  has  come  be- 
cause the  UN  is  owed  more 
than  S3  billion  <£1.9  billion)  in 
regular  dues  and  peacekeep- 
ing contributions.  By  the  Jan- 
uary 31  deadline  for  the  latest 
instalments,  only  19  of  the  185 
member  states  had  paid  up. 
More  than  $1  billion  is  owed 
by  the  US  alone. 


The  escalating  financial  cri- 
sis is  being  played  out  in  grin* 
political  circumstances. 
When  the  US  said  recently 
that  the  secretary-general  had 
been  "misguided”  during 
talks  on  a peacekeeping  force 
for  eastern  Slavonia,  he  hit 

back  by  criticising  the  “vul- 
garity” of  a statement  by 
Madeleine  Albright,  the  feisty 
American  ambassador  to  the 
UN. 

Despite  such  exchanges, 
many  feel  Dr  Boutros-Ghali 
has  unjustly  been  made  tin.* 
fall  guy  over  Bosnia.  Some  be- 
lieve he  should  be  given  more 
credit  for  targeting  waste  and 
cutting  costs. 

In  this  atmosphere  the  suc- 
cession issue  is  on  the  back 
burner.  Ahmed  Fawzi.  Dr 
Boutros-Ghali’s  spokesman, 
said:  “There  Is  no  issue  niutv 
important  today  for  the  UN 
than  the  resolution  of  its  fi- 
nancial crisis.  Tire  question 
of  the  secretary-general  is  of 
secondary  importance  at  the 
moment.” 


Public  outcry  . . . Demonstrators  in  Dhaka  yesterday  accuse  police  of  brutality  to  students  and  demand  the  resignation  of  the  prime  minister.  Begum  Khaleda  Zia.  She  cancelled 
three  campaign  appearances  because  of  violence  aimed  at  disrupting  the  February  15  parliamentary  elections,  which  the  opposition  is  boycotting  photograph-  kamrul  huda 


Evangelism  and  the  vengeance 
angle  give  Buchanan  an  edge 


Tremors  hinder 
quake  rescue 


Martin  Walker  in  Mertabis, 
Louisiana 


PAT  BUCHANAN  is 
doing  what  he  does 
best,  sitting  before  a 
microphone  with  the  televi- 
sion cameras  rolling,  mak- 
ing the  outrageous  sound 
reasonable  as  he  assures 
the  listeners  to  WM3X  that 
there  are  “no  exceptions” 
in  Ms  opposition  to  abortion. 

“Even  if  that  pregnancy  is 
the  result  of  rape,  you  don’t 
km  tiie  innocent  baby.  If  we 
are  going  to  kill  someone, 
let’s  kill  the  rapist,"  says  the 
most  conservative  of  presi- 
dential candidates. 

This  is  a suburban  radio 
station  in  Louisiana,  and 
the  cameras  have  gathered 
because  of  the  sudden  and 
startling  prospect  of  Mr  Bu- 
chanan polling  off  another 
surprise  and  emerging  the 
winner  cf  the  Louisiana 
primary,  just  as  he  won  the 
Alaska  primary  last  week. 

If  he  does,  he  becomes  the 
standard-bearer  of  the 
Republican  and  the  religious 
right,  with  the  momentum 
to  mount  a very  serious  chal- 
lenge to  tiie  front-runners 


Bob  Dole  and  Steve  Forbes. 
He  would  also  become  the 
most  likely  beneficiary  of 
the  huge  block  of  Southern 
votes  in  its  Super  Tuesday 
primary  next  month. 

His  Southern  strategy 
hinges  on  the  two  burly  fig- 
ures flanking  Urn  at  the 
microphone,  the  men  who 
have  put  T»im  in  striking 
distance  of  another  unex- 
pected success:  Irv  Magri 
and  Bill  Shanks. 

The  Rev  Bill  Shanks 
speaks  for  the  fastest-grow- 
ing church  in  the  South,  the 
New  Covenant  Fellowship, 
a fundamentalist  inter-de- 
nominational group  spear- 
heading evangelical  Chris- 
tianity in  central  and  South 
America  and  elsewhere.  He 
is  just  back  from  celebrat- 
ing the  opening  of  their 
50th  church  in  Russia. 

“The  Church  has  been  the 
sleeping  giant,  not  just  in 
America  but  across  the 
world.  But  we  are  waking 
now,  and  understanding 
that  everything  that  us 
Is  because  we  have  de- 
parted from  the  principles 
of  the  Bible,"  he  says. 

“Pat  Buchanan  Is  a mes-  j 
senger  for  those  principles,  \ 


and  I firmly  believe  he  has 
a very  good  shot  this  year 
at  winning  the  White 
House." 

WM3X  is  not  a religious 
radio  network:  it  is  the  ve- 
hicle of  Irv  Magri.  a cousin 
of  the  former  British  fly- 
weight boxing  champion 
Charlie  Magri.  whose 
Crimeftghters  organisation 
rivals  the  churches  as  Mr 
Buchanan’s  secret  political 
weapon  in  Louisiana. 

Mr  Magri,  a former  New 
Orleans  policeman,  has  in- 
vented a new  kind  of  broad- 
casting. He  sends  members 
out.  in  tiie  back  seat  of 
police  patrol  cars  with  a 
cellular  phone. 

Whenever  there  is  an  ar- 
rest or  an  alert  the  phoned 
report  goes  ont  live  on  air: 
squealing  car  tyres,  gun- 
shots, interviews  with  the 
arrested  suspect  and  the 
cops.  In  between  the  action, 
Mr  Magri  rails  against  “the 
liberal  pointy-headed 
judges  who  let  criminals 
walk  free  because  a cop 
who  has  just  been  dodging 
bullets  maybe  didn’t  read 
out  the  suspect’s  rights 
slowly  enough”. 

He  believes  that  Mr  Bu- 


chanan is  “one  of  the  great- 
est living  Americans,  a man 
who  can  save  this  country 
from  the  barbarism  that  is 
creeping  upon  os,  day  by 
day,  with  the  criminals  and 
the  drags  and  the  illegal 
immigrants". 

The  Louisiana  primary  is 
a brand-new  event,  devised 
by  the  state  Republican  ma- 
chine to  deliver  21  guaran- 
teed delegates  and  an  early 
victory  to  their  friend  and 
neighbour  Senator  Phil 
Gramm  of  Texas.  Bat  Mr 
Gramm  has  disappointed 
the  religions  right  by  vot- 
ing to  approve  President 
Clinton’s  two  nominees  to 
the  supreme  court. 

And  the  party  machine  is 
now  run  by  a new  gover- 
nor. Mike  Foster,  who  is 
backing  Mr  Buchanan,  as  is 
the  old  Ku  K3ux  Elan  wiz- 
ard and  Nazi  party  leader 
David  Duke,  who  won 
60  per  cent  of  the  white 
vote  when  he  ran  for  the  US 
Senate  in  1990,  although 
Mr  Buchanan  says  be  did 
not  ask  for  his  support 

“Hie  Lord  is  with  us,” 

Mr  Buchanan  says. “Lock 
and  load,  and  pass  the 
ammunition." 


China  begins  to  erect  second  Great  Wall  - in  cyberspace 


Amfresr  Kggms 
and  Azeefn  Azhar 


ORE  than  two  millennia 
after  China’s  first  em- 
built  foe  Great  Wall  to 
out  intruders  on  horse* 
back.  Beijing  yesterday  set 
about  erecting  barriers 
against  barbarians  on  the 
Internet 

Authorities  announced 
plans  for  a network  of  cyber 
garrisons  policed  by  the 
Ministry  Of  Posts  and  Tele- 
communications (MPT),  as 
Western  governments 
struggle  to  reconcile  free 
speech  with  calls  for  a crack- 
down on  on-line  delinquency. 


German  authorities,  anx- 
ious about  the  spread  of  por- 
nography and  Nazi  tracts,  last 
week  expanded  an  investiga- 
tion to  the  world’s  biggest  in- 
ternet service,  America 
Online.  Bonn  wants  the  issue 
of  cyber-control  taken  up  by 
the  Group  of  Seven  industri- 
alised countries. 

Alarm  is  also  growing  in 
the  United  States.  Last  week 
three  boys  were  arrested  in 
New  York  for  an  alleged  plot 
to  blow  up  their  school  after 
learning  how  to  build  a bomb 
from  the  Internet 
retina's  concerns  extend  far 
wider.  Taboo  topics  include 
anything  political.  Violators 
of  a new  Internet  regime  will 


be  “severely  dealt  with”,  foe 
official  Xinhua  news  agency 
said  yesterday. 

Under  regulations  approved 
by  China's  prime  minister.  Li 
Peng,  the  MPT  will  provide 
the  only  permissible  elec- 
tronic access  ramp  to  the  in- 
formation superhighway.  All 
existing  networks  must  dis- 
band and  re-register. 

The  move  is  part  of  a more 
general  campaign  by  the 
Communist  Party  leadership 
to  reassert  control  over  infor- 
mation entering  foe  country. 

However.  Internet  champi- 
ons argue  no  government  can 
contain  it  “The  Internet  can- 
sot  be  regulated,”  Nicholas 
Negroponte  of  foe  Massachu- 


setts Institute  of  Technology 
told  a conference  in  Bonn. 
“It’s  not  that  laws  aren't  rele- 
vant it’s  that  the  nation  state 
is  not  relevant.  Cyberlaw  is, 
by  nature,  global  and  we’re 
not  very  good  at  global  law." 

China  seems  determined  to 
prove  such  arguments  wrong. 
Its  new  Internet  rules  are  part 
of  a strategy  aiming  to  estab- 
lish central  control  over  all 
forms  of  information  — and  to 
give  state  agencies  a slice  of 
possible  profits. 

instead  of  the  pattern  in 
other  countries  of  a plethora  of 
servers  — computer  pathfind- 
ers which  sort  and  distribute 
Information  — China  wants  a 
centrally-managed  system. 


Andrew  Higgins 

Far  East  Correspondent 


CHINESE  troops 

searched  for  survivors 
in  freezing  darkness 
last  night  after  a powerful 
earthquake  killed  at  least  240 
people  and  left  3,800  seriously 
Injured  in  a scenic  mountain 
region  popular  with  foreign 
backpackers. 

Worst  hit  were  villages 
around  LJjiang,  a town  in 
China’s  south-western  Yun- 
nan province  noted  for  its 
spectacular  scenery,  cave  art 
and  ancient  relics. 

The  earthquake,  measuring 
7.0  on  the  Richter  scale,  was 
the  deadliest  In  China  since 
1988.  It  struck  on  Saturday 
evening  as  many  people  were 
eating  dinner  and  watching 
television.  Tens  of  thousands 
lost  their  homes.  About 
330,000  people  live  in  foe 

stricken  area  around  Jade 
Dragon  Snow  Mountain, 
which  was  featured  in  an  ac- 
claimed Channel  4 film. 

Scores  of  aftershocks  jolted 
the  region  yesterday,  hamper- 
ing rescue  efforts  and  causing 
more  damage. 

A number  of  Chinese  tour- 
ists were  reported  injured. 
One  foreign  tourist  whose 
name  and  nationality  were 
not  immediately  known,  was 
among  those  seriously  in- 
jured. the  official  Xinhua 
news  agency  said.  Hotels  In 
Lijiang  were  evacuated, 
guests  spending  the  night 
around  bonfires. 

Last  night  Chinese  televi- 
sion showed  dazed  survivors 
huddled  in  foe  dark  outside 
crumpled  buildings  and 
rescue  workers  pumping  at 
the  chest  of  a man  pulled  from 
the  rubble.  Crushed  corpses 
covered  with  dirt  and  blood 
lay  in  makeshift  morgues. 

The  earthquake  is  the 
second  large  disaster  to  hit 
China  within  a week.  Last 
Wednesday,  a huge  explosion 
destroyed  a block  of  fiats  in  . 
Shaoyang  city,  Hunan,  killing 
more  than  100  people. 

Xinhua  reported  that  the 
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deputy  prime  minister.  Wu 
Bangguo,  yesterday  visited 
foe  earthquake  zone. 

In  1988  China's  prime  min- 
ister. Lt  Peng,  was  criticised 
for  his  slow  response  to  an 
earthquake  in  the  region. 

About  2.000  troops  or  the 
People's  Liberation  Army 
have  joined  rescue  workers. 
Officials  pleaded  for  dona- 
tions of  blood  and  medical 
supplies. 

The  first  offer  of  aid  came 
from  Taiwan,  which  is  eager 
to  defuse  tension  with  its  old 
enemies  in  Beijing. 


Beijing  Diary,  page  9 


ST.  JOSEPH’S 
HOSPICE 

MARE  ST.  LONDON  E8  4SA. 

(Charity  Ret  No.  231323) 

Dear  Anonymous  Friends. 

You  did  noi  wish  your  gifts 
to  be  spoiled  by  human 
words  of  thanks.  Their  value 
gleams  in  the  untold  relief 
you  silently  provide. 

We  have  honoured  your 
trust,  and  always  will. 

Sister  Superior. 


j 
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Not  quite  the 
right  ticket 

A dodgy  start  to  privatisation 

STEVEN  NORRIS  changed  trains  yesterday,  applaud- 
ing the  first  stage  of  privatisation  as  the  dawn  of  a 
bright  new  railway  future.  Unfortunately  there  was  a 
little  problem  for  the  junior  transport  minister  — a 
matter  of  one  of  three  franchises  being  put  on  hold 
while  an  alleged  fraud  is  investigated.  From  the  spokes- 
man for  the  government  of  law  and  order  came  this 
bomforting  explanation:  the  sum  involved  even  if  the 
allegation  were  substantiated,  said  Mr  Norris,  was  ’‘not 
particularly  large”. 

J This  shrugging  off  of  a practice  said  to  involve 
revenue  of  around  £30,000  a month  will  come  as  a 
surprise  to  all  those  who  have  been  given  a £10  on-the- 
spot  fine  for  some  small-scale  ticket  irregularity.  We  are 
always  being  told  that  fare  evasion  affects  the  entire 
community  and  must  be  stamped  out  ruthlessly.  What 
is  alleged  now  is  just  as  serious:  the  attempt  by  a 
privatised  company  to  avoid  handing  over  a fair  share 
of  ticket  revenue  to  the  publicly  owned  London  Trans- 
port If  not  one  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor, 
it  is  certainly  one  law  for  the  private  and  another  for 
the  public  interest 

This  is  hardly  surprising  in  an  area  where  govern- 
ment policy  has  been  driven  overwhelmingly  by  ideo- 
logical prejudice  against  the  public  sector.  Their  cam- 
paign has  actually  contrived  to  shift  travellers' 
sympathy  in  favour  of  British  Rail  — the  traditional 
butt  of  saloon-bar  and  under-the  station-clock  humour. 
Mr  Norris  observed  yesterday  that  it  was  “absurd"  for 
people  to  be  harking  back  already  to  the  days  of  BR.  He 
would  do  better  to  ask  himself  just  why,  on  the  very 
first  day  of  privatisation,  it  does  not  seem  absurd  at  all 
to  many  people.  The  fact  is  that  in  the  1970s  and  1980s 
BR  did  make  great  improvements  to  its  service,  partly 
with  the  benefit  of  substantial  investment  and  new 
technology  but  also  with  a considerable  degree  of 
managerial  flair.  Progress  has  not  been  maintained  to 
the  same  extent  in  the  1990s  but  most  passengers  realise 
that  this  is  largely  the  result  of  the  steady  withdrawal  of 
government  support 

Whether  or  not  the  “serious  breach”  of  ticketing 
arrangements  by  LTS  Rail  is  judged  to  be  fraudulent  or 
just  smart  business,  it  is  an  early  reminder  that  we 
have  not  seen  anything  yet  Splitting  up  BR  into  28 
competing  companies  means  that  each  enterprise  will 
seek  to  maximise  its  own  revenue  at  the  expense  of  the 
others.  We  have  already  seen  the  same  impulse  at  work 
in  the  predatory  behaviour  of  some  privatised  bus 
companies.  In  p re-nationalised  days  there  were  at  least 
far  fewer  private  companies  to  engage  in  the  business  of 
counting  pieces  of  cardboard  and  divvying  up  the 
revenue.  Now,  as  privatisation  pundits  were  explaining 
yesterday,  all  25  of  the  new  companies  will  want  the 
biggest  possible  share  of  the  revenue  cake.  Similarly 
Railtrack  will  be  anxious  to  protect  its  own  balance 
sheet  by  charging  the  franchised  companies  as  much  as 
it  can,  particularly  when  extra  expense  is  involved. 
There  have  already  been  reports  of  bad-tempered  dis- 
putes over  responsibility  for  accident  clearance,  in 
which  the  line  remains  immobilised  while  the  accoun- 
tants dispute  the  blame. 

All  of  this  should  be  a gift  to  the  Labour  Party  if  only 
it  could  summon  up  the  courage  to  defend  one  of  the 
basic  principles  for  which  it  once  stood.  Yesterday 
Gordon  Brown  said  that  he  was  not  sure  whether  the 
nation  could  “afford"  to  take  back  the  network,  while  at 
the  same  time  asserting  that  privatisation  will  cost  the 
taxpayer  an  extra  £800  million  a year.  Why  not  consider 
the  logic  of  these  figures?  A firm  statement  would  make 
Railtrack  a much  less  attractive  buy.  It  would  also  find 
an  instant  echo  with  the  travelling  public  who  fear  that 
as  privatised  “customers”  they  will  have  a worse  deal 
than  when  they  were  plain  ordinary  passengers. 


The  Forbes  bonanza 

Mr  Clinton  may  be  the  lucky  beneficiary 

STEVE  FORBES'S  millions  will  certainly  not  be  used  to 
make  a direct  contribution  to  the  Democratic  Party's 
campaign  funds.  But  Mr  Forbes  is  doing  even  better  by 
Bill  Clinton.  The  personal  fortune  that  he  is  spending 
on  promoting  his  candidacy  for  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion has  created  mayhem  in  the  party  and  is  provoking 
recriminations  among  the  other  Republicans  in  search 
of  the  White  House.  His  call  for  a regressive  flat  rate 
income  tax.  and  for  a return  to  the  long-abandoned  gold 
standard,  is  unlikely  to  survive  scrutiny.  Yet  the  result 
is  that  Senator  Bob  Dole's  position  as  unassailable 
Republican  frontrunner  is  being  undermined,  and  his 
credibility  as  President  Clinton's  most  formidable  oppo- 
nent is  rapidly  being  eroded.  With  the  Louisiana  caucus 
today,  followed  later  in  the  month  by  the  Iowa  caucus 
and  the  New  Hampshire  primary,  February  is  the 
beginning  of  the  end  game  in  the  long  drawn-out  race 
for  the  Presidency.  Polls  in  all  tliree  states  show  that  Mr 
Forbes  is  rapidly  closing  in  on  Mr  Dole.  Instead  of  a 
glorious  march  forward  to  nomination  at  the  Republi- 
can Convention,  there  is  talk  among  the  Republicans  of 
dumping  the  Senate  Majority  leader. 

Unsurprisingly  all  this  is  cheerful  music  to  Clinton’s 
ears.  Barring  unexpected  developments  in  Whitewater- 
gate,  this  year's  Presidential  campaign  seems  increas- 
ingly set  to  turn  into  a virtual  one-horse  race.  The 
Forbes  invasion  of  the  Republican  camp  is  not  solely 
responsible  for  the  Democrats’  optimism.  Republican 
fortunes  had  turned  before  he  made  himself  a serious 
contender.  Newt  Gingrich's  Contract  with  America  fen 
short  of  its  promise  even  to  those  who  had  voted  so 
enthusiastically  in  1994  to  elect  Republican  majorities 
in  both  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate. 
Conservative  fervour  and  inflexibility  among  the  young 
Republican  freshmen  has  alienated  public  opinion.  Last 
week's  Oregon  election  of  a Democrat  to  succeed  the 
Republican  Senator  Packwood  was  a significant  painter 
to  the  changing  mood.  In  the  deadlock  with  the 
Republicans  over  the  federal  budget,  Mr  Clinton  has 
consistently  scored  by  using  his  veto  to  defend  at  least 
part  of  the  federal  welfare  structure  budget  Mr  Dole’s 
lacklustre  performance  in  reply  to  the  President's 
combative  State  of  the  Union  address  brought  him 
under  fire  from  the  Republican  party’s  barons.  Add  the 
Forbes  persona  and  wealth  to  this  brew  of  discontent, 
and  it  reveals  a rudderless  Republican  party.  Under  the 
circumstances,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  America’s 
allies  are  already  speculating  who  will  be  Secretary  of 
State  during  President  Clinton's  second  term. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Criminals:  a train  of  thought 


ICHAEL  WHITE  is 
right  to  point  out  that 
what  John  Major  said 
about  crime  last  Monday  was 
inaccurate,  but  there  were 
numerous  other  inaccuracies 
as  well  (Major  taunte^  in  new 
row  over  mislead ing  claims. 
February  2).  Major  said: 
“Since  1979  we've  recruited 

16.000  more  police  officers; 
700  more  are  expected  this 
year  alone.  Over  the  next 
three  years  we've  budgeted 
for  5.000  more.” 

This  is  not  true.  The  latest 
figures  released  by  the  Home 
Office  show  a shortfall  of  over 

3.000  on  John  Major's  claim. 
Indeed,  die  average  annual 
increase  in  police  officers 
available  for  ordinary  duty 
under  Labour  was  2,196 
whereas,  since  1979.  the  aver- 
age annual  increase  has  been 
just  797.  John  Major's  “expec- 
tation" of  700  extra  officers 
this  year  Is  not  shared  by  any- 
one outside  his  party.  In  the 


last  nine  months  for  which 
figures  are  available  there 
was  actually  a drop  of  583. 
Ever  since  the  General  Elec- 
tion campaign  in  1992,  the 
Home  Office  has  been  making 
optimistic  estimates  which 
have  not  been  fulfilled  The 
result  reported  in  the  1995 
Annual  Report  for  the  aver- 
age number  of  police  officers 
in  1993-4  was  1,331  below  the 
forward  plan  published  be- 
fore the  General  Election. 

The  Home  Office  no  longer 
takes  responsibility  for  police 
numbers  and  has  stopped 
publishing  forward  plans. 
They  have  not  budgeted  for 
extra  officers;  the  u£20  mil- 
lion extra  which  has  been 
made  available  to  police  au- 
thorities"  has  been  raided 
from  the  capital  account. 
Some  5,000  extra  officers  can- 
not cost  less  than  £100  million 
per  year.  The  government  has 
not  budgeted  for  this. 

John  Major  also  seems  to 


have  had  a fit  of  amnesia 
when  it  comes  to  voting  on 
the  Criminal  Justice  and  Pub- 
lic Order  BilL 

I will  give  just  one  example 
John  Major  said  last  Monday: 
,rWe  raised  maximum  sen- 
tences for  serious  offences  — 
like  taking  a gun  to  a crime. 
Labour  opposed  us."  I refer 
readers  to  Hansard  V6L  241. 
COl.  93-104  (April  12,1994). 
From  the  Labour  front  bench 
I proposed  stiffer  penalties  for 
carrying  knives,  guns  and 
other  dangerous  weapons  — 
and  for  Illegal  trading  in 
weapons. 

The  Tories  conceded  on  one 
point  alone,  which  was  on 
prohibited  weapons  (ie  auto- 
matic weapons  and  othfer 
heavy  military  weaponry). 
We  welcomed  this  concession, 
but  pressed  our  amendment 
(which  covered  “taking  a gun 
to  a crime")  to  a vote. 

It  is  there  in  the  record. 
Labour  MPs  voted  for  the 


amendment,  John  Major  and 
his  colleagues  voted  against. 
Alun  Michael  JP.  MP. 
Shadow  Minister  for 
Home  Affairs, 

House  of  Commons, 

London  SW1A  OAA. 

I WAS  amazed  that  you  (Tory 
doubters  stay  on  rails,  Feb- 
ruary 2)  reiterated  the  Rail- 
track  lie  that  I had  given  them 
private  assurances  about  their 
future.  I have  made  it  clear 
that  this  was  a complete  lie 
and  demanded  an  apology. 
Clare  Short 
House  of  Commons, 

London  SW1AQAA. 

CAN  we  expect  to  hear  that 
the  late  arrival  of  the  pri- 
vatisation of  the  London,  Til- 
bury and  Southend  railways 
was  due  to  thieves  on  the  line? 
Peter  Barnes. 

21  HanmerRoad, 

Simpson,  Milton  Keynes, 
Bucks  MK63AY. 


Bad  language 

A 4 AY  I suggest  that  file  Lan- 
IVIguage  Wardens  (Letters, 
February  1)  visit  the  Old  Kent 
Road?  I read  these  notices 
along  a stretch  of  a mile  or  so: 

1.  *Talant  Contest  on  Fridays" 
(pub  window); 

2.  "Coper  Tube"  (builders’ 
merchants): 

3.  "Good  second-hand  Tyers 
(motor-spares  shop); 

4.  “Cut  Price  Stationary"  (sta- 
tioners' window). 

Lawrence  Sutton. 

73  Lancing  Road. 

Orpington.  Kent  BR6  OQU. 

HAVE  been  an  interested  ob- 
server of  the  's  plural  for 
some  time  and  am  attracted 
by  its  simplicity.  Why  not 
make  it  universal?  Anything 
that  makes  English  easier  has 
got  to  be  good.  The 's  posses- 
sive? No  problem.  Follow  the 
example  of  its. 

Thomas  Wood. 

4 Cherry  Walk. 

Cheadle  Hulme,  Cheadle, 
Cheshire  SK8  7DY. 

I WAS  disappointed  that 
Michael  Harvey  did  not 
understand  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Impossible  Condi- 
tional (eg  “If  I were  you")  and 
the  Possible  Conditional  (He 
should  have  said:  “if  the  mis- 
take was  not  corrected  within 
two  weeks".> 

K M Barbour. 

43  Francis  Gardens. 
Winchester  S023  7 HD. 
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Customs  take  a comic  turn 


NICK  MASTED'S  article 
about  the  censorship  of 
work  by  Robert  Crumb  cour- 
tesy of  Customs  & Excise  was 
most  welcome,  if  overdue 
(Crumb  cartoons  cleared  after 
'preposterous'  obscenity  case. 
January  31). 

Customs  has  been  ran- 
domly poking  its  fat  fingers 
into  the  eyes  of  British  read- 
ers for  some  time.  Two 
months  ago,  I received  a par- 
cel from  Fantagraphics  Books 
(located  in  Seattle),  one  of  the 
main  publishers  of  Crumb's 
work  and  a frequent  target  in 
Customs'  cross-hairs.  The 
parcel  contained  only  copies 
of  The  Comics  Journal,  a 
semi-scholarly  periodical, 
and  was  passed  through  with- 
out seizure. 

Since  then,  however.  I have 
received  two  other  parcels 
from  the  US,  both  of  which 
have  been  opened  and  in- 
spected. Neither  was  from 


Fantagraphics  or  from  any 
other  company  or  individual 
which  might  (however  un- 
fairly) be  considered  suspect 
Am  I to  believe  that  it  is  mere 
coincidence  that  Customs  is 
suddenly  Interested  in  my 
mail? 

At  risk  of  sounding  para- 
noid. I am  forced  to  conclude 
that  I must  now  be  on  a list  of 
some  sort  based  upon  whom  I 
receive  mail  from. 

This  is  not  protection  of 
public  morals  or  safety,  but 
unwarranted  Intrusion  into 
private  life. 

Jay  RusselL 
6b  Zenoria  St 
London  SE22  8HP. 


Please  include  a full  postal 
address,  even  on  e-mailed 
letters,  and  a telephone  number. 
We  may  edit  letters:  shorter 
ones  are  more  likely  to  appear. 
Wa  regret  we  cannot 
acknowledge  those  not  used. 


Arthur’s  seat 

ARTHUR  Scargill’s  com- 
/Vment  that  Keir  Hardie  also 
lost  his  deposit  before  going 
on  to  form  a mass  party 
should  not  be  taken  too  seri- 
ously (ScargtH  crushed  by 
Labour,  February  2).  I was  in 
Hems  worth  throughout  the 
campaign,  and  witnessed  the 
attitude  to  Arthur  ScargiQ: 
people  were  turning  out  to 
make  sure  he  didn't  get  in.  He 
contributed  to  Labour’s  mag- 
nificent result  Coming  fourth 
behind  a descredited  Tory 
Party  and  a lacklustre  Lib- 
Deni  campaign  was  hardly  an 
encouraging  beginning. 

Kevin  Barron  MP. 

House  of  Commons, 

London  SW1A  OAA. 

Y OUR  attempt  at  a hatchet 
job  on  the  Socialist  Labour 
Party  allowed  you  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  it  is  incredibly 
difficult  for  any  new  party  to 
make  a breakthrough  in  our 
first-past-the-post  two-and-a- 
half  party  electoral  system. 
This  is  a mantra  your  paper 
repeated  endlessly  during  the 
short  life  of  the  SDP,  when 
you  were  supporting  that  par- 
ticular attempt  to  create  a cen- 
trist post-Tbatcherite  election 
winning  mafhlnp 
PRimxner. 

Chair.  Liberal  Party 
Policy  Committee, 

2 Elm  green  Close. 

Church  Street  North. 

Stratford  E154BS. 


Searching  high  and  low  for  a 
culture  that  is  common  to  all 

I CELEBRATE  silent  devotion 
to 


the  book  and  deplore  the 
inability  of  many  (including 
Guardian  subeditors)  to  dis- 
tinguish its  from  it’s  (Trivial 
pursuit.  February  1).  I*m  glad 
that  Henry  Porter  is  raising 
the  debate  about  the  place  of 
traditional  culture. 

But  does  anyone  with  any 
connection  to  the  real  world 
think  that  relativism  has 
swept  through  the  literary 
academy?  Is  it  credible  to  sup- 
pose that  the  tiny  handful  of 
English-speaking  intellectuals 
influenced  by  a tiny  handful  of 
French  structuralists  have 
managed  to  scupper  Shake- 
speare and  abandon.  Aristotle? 
Max  Farrar. 

School  of  Cultural  Studies, 
Leeds  Metropolitan 
University,  Calveriey  Street, 
Leeds  LSI  3HE. 

“THE  “culture"  lamented  by 
I those  quoted  owes  its  exis- 
tence to  external  events  — 
from  “classical"  music  to  the 
inventions  of  radio  and 
recording  and  the  canon  of  lit- 
erary classics  to  the  advent  of 
state  education,  when  gram- 
mar schools  modelled  their 
teanhmg  in  the  humanities  on 


A Country  Diary 


that  of  the  public  schools.  So 
the  audience  for  music  of  the 
16th  and  19th  centuries  was 
extended  to  those  struggling 
out  of  the  mass  of  manual  and 
clerical  workers,  who  also 
gained  some  familiarity  with 
fjitin  and  English  “classics". 

But  why  should  this  body  of 
received  wisdom  be  passed  on 
yet  «gflin  without  modifica- 
tion? Each  writer,  each  artist 
draws  on  influences  around 
him/her  and,  if  sufficiently 
valued,  their  work  becomes 
part  of  the  culture. 

Eunice  Clement. 

2 Linden  Close. 

Furnace  (keen,  Crawley, 

W Sussex  RH106PA. 

Henry  porter  asks: 
"How  many  of  us  know 
more  about  Chaucer  than  Tar- 
antino?" Students  at  foe  Uni- 
versity of  London  do.  But, 
more  importantly,  they  are 
trained  to  appreciate  foe  nar- 
rative art  of  Tarantino  just  as 
much  as  the  semiotics  of  foe 
Canterbury  Tales. 

(Prof)  Katie  Wales. 

Head  of  English, 

Royal  Holloway 
University  of  London, 

Rgham.  Surrey  TW200EX. 


THE  LAKE  DISTRICT:  The 
morning  sunshine  sparkled 
on  the  snow-crusted  crags 
afop  the  east  face  of  foe  Old 
Man  until  they  looked  like 
fairy  castles  in  Icing  sugar. 
Only  the  fleecy  contrails  of  an 
unseen  aircraft  high  above 
Swirl  How  disturbed  a com- 
pletely cloudless,  bright  blue 
sky.  In  sheltered  corners,  foe 
sun  was  pleasantly  warm: 
elsewhere,  a biting  wind 
sweeping  straight  out  of  the 
east  chilled  us  to  the  bone. 
Enjoying,  foe  other  day,  our 
friendly  battle  with  the  wind 
and  ice  steps  treacherously 
Overlaid  with  snow,  I remem- 
bered a different  day  on  the 
same  hill  almost  65  years  ago. 
The  snow  was  the  deepest  I 
have  ever  seen  in  England  — 
several  feet  deep  and  snowing 
hard  all  day,  with  blizzard 
conditions  and  no  visibility 
whatsoever.  We  were  a gang 
of  young  climbers  on  an  “off- 
day”  from  oxo*  huts  near  the 
lake  shore  for  there  was  far 
too  much  snow  for  climbing: 
Everything  was  burled  deep 
in  snow  — all  the  tracks,  spoil 
heaps,  quarry  huts,  machin- 
ery, even  small  crags  — but 


we  ploughed  blindly  on,  up 
any  likely-looking  slope,  tak- 
ing turns  at  the  exhausting 
job  of  trail-breaking.  None  of 
us  knew  where  we  were  until, 
all  at  once,  we  saw  Low  Water 
just  below  us.  The  other  day 
this  lovely  mountain  tarn  was 
frozen  right  across,  looking 
fit  for  skating.  On  this  long- 
distant  day,  it  was  piled  high 
with  huge  ice-floes  and  looked 
like  a corner  of  Spitsbergen. 
Cutting  across  the  flank  of  foe 
mountain  to  avoid  crags,  we 
suddenly  disappeared  one  by 
one  into  what  seemed  a bole 
in  the  ground;  we  had  fallen 
through  the  roof  of  a buried 
quan-ymen’s  hut  and,  at  last, 
had  a respite  from  foe  blizzard 
and  a chance  to  eat  our  frozen 
sandwiches.  The  rest  of  the 
day’s  adventures  will  take  too 
long  "to  tell  — how  we  found 
foe  summit  our  descent  down 
icy  slopes  to  Goats  Water  — 
but  I well  remember  how.  at 
foe  end  of  foe  day.  we  peeled 
off  our  outer  garments,  frozen 
stiff  as  mediaeval  armour, 
stood  them  up  against  the  wall 
of  our  hut  and  photographed 
them. 

A HARRY  GRIFFIN 


Only  the  lowly  will  get  off  Scott-free 


Endpfece 


Roy  Hattersley 


IT  IS  probably  better  to  be  a 
lucky  Prime  Minister  than 
a good  one.  So  Tory  back- 
benchers will  be  rejoicing 
at  the  prescience  with  which 
they  lined  up  behind  John 
Major  a couple  of  days  before 
fate  pulled  a trump  card  from 
up  his  sleeve.  Who  would  have 
guessed  that  within  barely  a 
week  of  the  hideously  con- 
trived joke  being  made,  he 
would  have  been  offered  the 
chance  to  demonstrate  that  he 
is  really  tough  on  hypocrisy 
and  the  causes  of  hypocrisy. 
Yet  before  Easter,  he  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  prove 
that  his  critics  are  wrong  to 
claim  that  it  was  just  another 
soundbite.  He  will  be  able  to 
prove  that  for  once,  he  meant 
what  he  said 

Reading  out  that  briefly 
effective  punchline  — the 
clear  result  of  hours  of  toil  by 
men  who  should  be  employed 
on  something  better  — was  al- 
ways a risk.  Having  previ- 
ously announced ‘T  have  little 
time  for  point-scoring  and  be- 


littling others",  the  gratuitous 
reference  to  hypocrisy  was,  a 
more  subtle  mind  than  John 
Major's  would  have  recog- 
nised. itself  an  example  of  the 
double  standards  which  he 
claimed  to  deplore.  But  he  got 
away  with  It  and  foe  gods 
have  smiled  on  him  again.  Not 
only  can  he  confirm  his  con- 
tempt for  cant  He  can  work 
his  way  towards  the  high 
ground  of  politics  in  easy 
stages.  He  has  Michael  Hesel- 
tine  to  thank  for  the  first  leg 
up.  The  anti-hypocritical  John 
Major  can  (and  being  an  hon- 
ourable man  no  doubt  will) 
dissociate  himself  from  what 
history  will  not  remember  as 
foe  deputy  prime  minister's  St 
Stephen's  Club  speech.  Ac- 
cording to  newspaper  reports, 

the  Old  Pretender  applauded 
companies  which  postpone 
the  payment  of  their  bills  to 
the  last  possible  moment  The 
morality  of  large  corporations 
protecting  their  cash  flows  by 
forcing  email  firms  into  bank- 
ruptcy can  be  argued  else- 
where. The  important  point 
as  for  as  foe  Prime  Minister’s 
reputation  is  concerned,  is 
that  the  government  claims:  to 
deplore  foe  practice. 

A bill  which  encourages  — 
perhaps  even  requires  prompt 


payment  — is  soon  to  be  de- 
bated in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  is  known  to  be  unpop- 
ular with  late  payers.  But  that 
is  no  excuse  for  the  govern- 
ment doing  one  thing  and  its 
senior  members  saying  an- 
other in  a meeting  which  is 
advertised  as  private. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  the  Prime  Minister  to 
publish  an  outright  condem- 
nation of  what  his  deputy 
said.  John  Major  owes 
Michael  Heseltine  too  much  to 
allow  the  complete  rejection  of 
hypocrisy.  But  — knowing  the 
Prime  Minister  to  be  an  hon- 
ourable man  — I assume  foal 
even  now,  the  highly  paid  help 
who  invented  foe  one-liners 
two  weeks  ago  are  putting 

together  a statement  which 

trips  delicately  between  what 
the  government  claims  is 
right  and  what  was  advocated 
last  Friday  by  the  last  of  foe 
great  actor-managers. 

The  discovery  that  murky 
grey  water  separates  the 
Prime  Minister  and  his  dep- 
uty may  cause  John  Major 
some  brief  embarrassment 
But  a man  who  despises  hy- 
pocrisy is  not  likely  to  let  that 
stand  in  the  way  of  following 
foe  path  of  honour.  In  any 
case,  it  will  be  first-rate  prac- 


tice for  the  greater  glory 
which  is  to  come.  John  Major 
must  be  giving  thanks  for  the 
Scott  Report  on  arms  sales  to 
Iraq.  It  will  enable  him  to 
show  his  real  contempt  for 
the  shoddy  compromises  that 
disfigure  so  much  of  our  pub- 
lic life.  Tough  on  hypocrisy 
and  tough  on  the  causes  of  hy- 
pocrisy. That  requires  him  to 
be  tough  on  ministers  who  de- 
ceive the  House  of  Commons. 

To  be  honest  — and  despite 


You  wifi  recognise 
my  faith  in  Major's 
nobility  of  spirit 


what  you  will  recognise  as 
my  felth  in  John  Major’s  no- 
bility of  spirit  — he  has  not 
got  off  to  a very  good  start 
Lord  Howe  (never  the  dead 
sheep  of  folklore  and  legend) 
v»aa  spent  much  of  the  last 
year  denigrating  the  Scott 
Report  In  anticipation  of  its 
publication.  Indeed  he  began 
to  undermine  its  credibility 
even  while- Lord  Scott  was 
still  taking  evidence.  The 
technique  which  he  employed 
was  an.  attack  on  working 


methods.  Since  those  maH-ind* 
bad  been  set  down  by  the 
Prime  Minister  himself,  it 
would  not  have  been  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  the  true  be- 
getter to  defend  his  creation. 

Yet  far  from  rising  up  in 
defence  of  the  Scott  Inquiry, 
the  Prime  Minister  refused  to 
say  that  the  former  foreign 
secretary  — who  had  at  least 
some  theoretical  respons- 
ibility for  arms  sale  policy  — 
was  wrong  to  attack  an  offi- 
cial inquiry  into  the  subject 
The  excuse  that  it  would  be 
discourteous  to  criticise  a for- 
mer colleague  and  elderly 
peer  does  not  wash.  For  the 
Cabinet  Secretary,  one  of 
John  Major’s  employees,  also 
chose  to  criticise  the  way  in 
which  Lord  Scott  was  doing 
foe  work  which  his  boss  had 
specified  in  detail.  Fortu- 
nately. within  weeks,  all  sus- 
picions of  a planned  cover-up 
can  be  proved  unworthy.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  the  in- 
stant dismissal  of  any  minis- 
ter who  the  report  concludes 
has  connived  at  foe  sale  of 
arms  to  Saddam  Hussein  or 
pretended  to  parliament  that 
Iraq  was  still  on  the  military 
exports  blacklist 

It  will  be  a painful  decision 
to  take.  But  we  can  be  sure 


that  in  this  case,  as  in  a! 
things,  the  Prime  Ministe 

will  receive  the  full  and  puh 
lie  support  of  Kenneth  Clarke 
for  the  Chancellor  has  aJ 
ready  said,  in  unequivoca 
language,  that  were  the  Scot 
Report  to  find  him  guilty  a 
some  misdemeanour,  hi 
would  resign  at  once.  Perbap 
it  would  help  their  leader  i 
other,  equally  loyal,  col 
leagues  - Lilley.  Lyell.  Hesel 
hne  and  Waldegrave  — madi 
the  same  praiseworthy  decla 
ration,  if  criticised.  Clearly,  t 
would  have  no  practical  effec 
on  their  futures.  For  a Prim< 
Minister  who  so  loathes  hy 
pocrisy  that  he  speaks  ou 
against  it,  is  going  to  have  nc 
utiek  with  miscreant  col 
leagues  who  try  to  hang  on  t< 
office. 

All  politicians,  and  perhaps 
even  foe  poll  tic  ian-despisinj 
public,  should  rejoice  at  the 
combination  of  principle  and 
expediency  which  now  ctaal 
tenges  John  Major.  Just  foi 
once,  what  Is  right  coincides 
with  what  is  necessary.  For  if 
after  all  his  pious  talk,  the 
Prime  Minister  was  soft  or 
hypocrisy  and  on  the  perpe- 
trators of  hypocrisy  he  would 
sink  to  even  lower  levels  od 
public  esteem. 
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Beijing  Diary 


Andrew  Higgins 


i 


T COULD  be  the  the  last 
freebie  in  China;  a 
glimpse  of  the  pickled 
corpse  ofMao  Zedong,  on  his 
back  under  Perspex  in  Tian- 
anmen Square,  in  a dty 
where  even  public  toilets 
cannon  demand  money,  it  is 
refreshing  to  discover  some 
things  remain  sacred. 

A few  years  ago  in  Mos- 
cow. I had  met  Marxism's 
master  embalmer.  He  had 
worked  on  Lenin,  Stalin,  Ho 
Chi  Miuh.btrt  missed  out  on 

Mao.He  considered  the  Chi- 
nese, who  had  dared  go  it 
alone,  impudent  charlatiww, 
Be  said  their  pickling  potion 
lacked  some  key  secret  in- 
gredient and  predicted  Mao 

would  rot  away. 

That  Mao  had  been  em- 
balmed with  less  than  com- 
plete confidence  has  also 

been  suggested  by  the  Chair- 
man’s own  former  doctor.  Id 
ZhisuL  In  meanotrs  written 
from  exile  in  the  US,  Dr  Li 
described  trying  to  deflate 
and  patch  up  a corpse 
pumped  full  of  chemicals. 

Twenty  years  after  his 
death,  though,  Mao  seems  to 
be  holding  up  remarkably 
welL  Even  on  the  iciest  win- 
ter day,  a long  queue  of  sol- 
emn pilgrims.  mostly  out-of- 
town  peasants,  shuffles 
through  the  portals  ofMao 
Zedong  Memorial  Han  and 
into  a dimly-lit  inner  sanc- 
tum. Mao  lies  under  a red 
flag  with  a gold  hammer  and 
sickle.  Calligraphy  on  the 
wall  asserts  his  claim — a bit 
dodgy  in  the  circumstances 

— to  immortality. 

Maoism  may  be  long  dead, 
bat,  beside  a formaldehyde- 
basted  body  on  a black  mar- 
ble bed.  rich  and  poor  can. 
for  a few  seconds  at  least, 
pretend  to  stand  equaLOn 
display  since  1977,  Mao  last 
month  received  his  100  mil- 
lionth visitor. 

Ifail  are  equal  before  the 

Great  Helmsman,  however, 
some  are  more  equal  than 
others.  Look  closely  and  yon 
will  see  two  lines  snaking 
into  the  mausoleum — the 
first  moving  quickly,  the 
second  slowly. 

In  an  arrangement  of  ex- 
quisite ingenuity,  the  man- 
agement  of  China’s  holiest 
shrine  has  squared  the  cir- 
cle of  Maoism  and  money,  of 
equality  and  privilege.  Visi- 
tors wishing  to  show  excep- 
tional piety — and  not  waste 

time  qnenmg  in  the  finlrf — 

are  invited  to  purchase  a 
bouquet  of  ftaneral  flowers 
at  an  authorised  stall  by  the 
entrance.  Flowers  in  hand, 
they  are  then  told  to  jump 
the  queue  and  hurry  inside, 
ahead  of  non-paying  visi- 
tors. Charging  admission  to 
see  Mao  would  be  sacrilege: 
no  place  ofworship  forces  . 
faithful  to  buy  tickets.  But  if 
Buddhist  temples  and  Cath- 
olic churches  can  charge  for 
candles,  why  not  demand 
money  for  flowers? 

EACH  bunch  costs  only 
two  yuan  (20p).  but 
multiply  that  by  100 
million!  And  all  the  flowers 
■ are  fake,  an  innovation  that 
has  allowed  a lucrative 
breakthrough  in  sepulchral 
recycling.  Whenever  the 
flora  gets  too  deep  inride  the 
mausoleum,  staff  arrive 
with  a big  box.  collect  the 
flowers,  take  them  baric  out- 
side, and  sell  them  to  the 
next  batch  of  worshippers. 

Not  all  the  Mao  money- 
making  is  so  subtle.  At  the 
back  of  the  mausoleum, 
what  used  to  be  a fusty  sou- 
venir shop  selling  faded 
postcards  has  mushroomed 
into  a frenetic  bazaar  ofMao 
memorabilia:  pens,  watches, 
leather  jackets,  holograms, 
T-shirts,  chopsticks — even 
a model  ofMao  standing  on 
Tmananmen  gate  that  twin- 
kles in  the  dark  and  plays, 
“The East  Js  Red”.  . 

The  Communist  Party 
seems  both  delighted  and 
baffled  by  such  Mao  mania. 

It  has  expended  much  ener- 
gy of  late  trying  to  rebut  the 

blasphemous  memoir's  of  his 
former  doctor,  Dr  LL  Ar- 
chives have  been  scoured, 
doctors  and  nurses  called 
out  of  retirement  as  wit- 
nesses, and  an  entire  book 

written  to  debunk  the  por- 
trayal of  Mao  as  a despotic 
philanderer  addled  by  syph- 
ilis, paranoia  and  power. 

Bert  there  is  a problem. 

The  squalid  details  Party 

puritans  want  purged  from 
the  record  Increase,  not  di- 
minish. the  Mao  mystique — 
at  least,  for  a generatton 
that  remembers  neither  the 


Forward  or  the  terror  of  the 

Cultural  Revolution  A 
young  fan  at  the  mausoleum 

confessed  he  bad  read  the 

doctor’s  banned  memoirs, 

and  said  he  now  admires 

Mao  even  more,  a 

real  leader,”  he  smd. /Mao 

did  whatever  he  wanted, 
whenever  he  wanted.  Long 
jjve  Chairman  MW. 
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A woman’s  work 
is  always  undone 


Commentary 


Mark 

Lawson 


POLITICIANS  still  like 
to  complain,  of  a hos- 
tile inquiry.  “That’s  a 
'when  did  you  stop 
beating  your  wife?  sort  of 
question."  Tony  Blair,  though, 
looks  likely  to  became  the  lat- 
est modern  politician  to  have 
to  ask  reporters  and  oppo- 
nents: “When  will  you  stop 
beating  my  wife?"  An  article 
in  yesterday’s  Mail  On  Sunday 
melodramatically  '•Wirt 

Cherie  be  Britain’s  Hillary?", 
observing  that  “Hillary  Rodr 
ham  Clinton  and  Cherie  Booth 
Blair  have  a surprising 
amount  in  common.’’  Both, 
readers  were  told,  were  inde- 
pendent, clever,  ambitious,  in- 
terfering, or.  in  short,  unac- 
ceptably feminist  It  was  the 
latest  in  a series  of  articles  tar- 
geting Mrs  Blair,  a tactic 
which  is  also  known  to  be 
under  consideration  at  Con- 
servative Central  Office,  far 
whom  the  tabloids  have  often 
provided  inspiration. 

It’s  a tough  job.  being  a 
political  spouse.  Betty  Ford  be- 
came a clinic.  Nancy  Reagan 
became  a foundation.  Mary 


Wilson  and  Dante  Thatcher  be- 
came objects  of  bestselling  sat- 
ire. Barbara  Bush  wrote  the 

spocf  memoirs  of  her  pet  dog. 

AH  of  these  roles  proved  ac- 
ceptable. Hillary  Clinton, 
though,  tried  to  have  a job  in- 
side politics  an*i  Cherie  Blair 
is  trying  to  have  one  outside, 
and  this,  it  seems,  is  still  not  to 
be  tolerated. 

There  were  two  particularly 

strange  aspects  to  yesterday’s 
attack  an  the  wife  af  the 
Labour  leader.  The  first  was 
that  it  was  apparently 
prompted,  by  her  remark  at  a 
legal  gathering:  “Lord  Irvine 
will  be  the  next  Lord  Chancel- 
lor." This  was  interpreted  as 
king-making,  combined  with 
cronejnsm.  because  the  lawyer 
was  once  her  boss.  Yet  Lord 
Irvine  is  the  “current  shadow 
Lord  Chancellor,  first  ap- 
pointed to  the  position  by  Nell 
BSnnock,  which  makes  the  dis- 


puted sentence  no  more  lhan  a 
standard  prediction  of  confi- 
dence in  a Labour  victory,  br- 
ibe sentiment  would 
have  been  newsworthy 
Mrs  toflir  “if  Lori 
Irvine  becomes  Lord  Chancel- 
lor", a formula  which,  would 
have  trppTiwd  dpwbtB  about 
either  Lord  Irvine  or  Mr  Blair. 

The  second  mystery  of  this 
article  was  that  its  author,  the 
historian  Niall  Ferguson, 
shares  his  life  with  Sue  Doug- 
las, who  is  now  editor  of  the 
Mall  On  Sunday’s  chief  rival, 
the  Sunday  Express.  Was  his 
broadside  against  strong  »mi 
powerful  women  an  elaborate 


joke  between  the  Mail  On  Sun- 
day anti  himself  or  between 
himself  and  Ms  Douglas?  Or  Is 
his  relationship  with  his  part- 
ner of  the  Wnd  which  he 
seems  to  advocate  fix' the  Clin- 
tons and  Blaire?  One  erf  such 
preftaaicoal  separation  that 
his  house-mate  would  not 
know  be  was  writing  such  an 
article  or  that  he  was  not 
aware  that  his  partner  even 
bad  a career,  so  extreme  is 
their  domestic  exclusion  zone. 

It  is  never  entirely  clear 
what  THwd  of  paHUafl  mar- 
riage is  regarded  as  ideal  by 
file  rightwing  critics  of  the 
Clintons  and  the  Blairs. 
Nonna  Major  has  sometimes 
been  accused  cf  not  befog  In- 
volved en  neigh  with  her  hus- 
band’s career,  choosing,  for  ex- 
ample, to  live  mainly  in 
Huntingdon  rather  tbar>  Lon- 
don. How,  then,  is  a spouse  to 
judge  exactly  the  degree  of 
proximity  to  adopt?  Person- 
ally, I was  alarmed  when,  in 
an  excellent  BBC2  documen- 
tary about  Tory  wives  last 
year.  Gail  Redwood  appeared 
to  suggest  she  was  unaware 
her  husband  barf  decided  to 
run  fin:  the  Prime  Minister- 
ship rmHl  Aha  heard  the  news 
on  tile  radio. 

The  rightwing  ideal  of  a 
political  wife  still  derives  from 
Eleanor  Roosevelt,  who  once 
said:  “I  used  to  tell  my  hus- 
band that  if  be  oould  make  me 
understand  something,  it 
would  he  clear  to  all  the  other 
people  in  the  country."  But 
this  winsome  passivity  was 


merely  a calculated  public 
persona;  in  reality,  she  was  in- 
dependently minded,  both 
politically  and  sexually 
Nearly  100  years  later,  such 
spirit  is  still  best  kept  private 
by  political  wives.  Hillary 
Clinton  has  frequently  bean 
accused  — confusingly  — both 
of  not  being  on  speaking  terms 
with  her  husband  and  of  run- 
ning the  country  through 
Elizabeth  Dole,  wife  of  the  cur- 
rent faltering  Republican  pres- 
idential candidate.  Senator 
Robert  Dole,  confidently  prom- 
ised America  “two  President 
Dotes”,  referring  to  her  own 
presidency  of  the  American 
Red  Cross.  The  line  backfired, 
partly  because  it  smelled  of 
Hillary-type  career  indepen- 
dence, partly,  perhaps,  be- 
cause the  reminder  that  foe 

senator  kept  a representative 

of  the  Red  Cross  by  his  side 
sublimmally  underlined  fears 
about  Ills  age  and  frailty. 


ft*s  tough  being  a 
political  spouse. 
Nancy  became  a 
foundation,  Betty 
became  a clinic 


But  there  is  an  added  poi- 
gnancy here,  for  Mrs  Dole,  a 
cabinet  officer  in  two  Republi- 
can administrations,  was  one 
of  the  names  widely  touted  in 
foe  1970s  as  America’s  first 
woman  president.  The  other 
was  Geraldine  Ferraro,  briefly 
a Democratic  vice-presidency 
ranrffdata  in  1980,  until  scru- 
tiny of  her  husband's  business 
affairs  shot  her  down.  The  feet 
that  all  the  serious  candidates 
is  the  subsequent  four  presi- 
dential elections  have  been 
male  makes  its  own  point 
about  the  true  sexual  politics 
of  a nation  often  hysterically 
depicted  as  being  in  foe  grip  of 
political  correctness. 

In  Britain,  what  makes  the 


Labour  strategist  Philip  Gould  explains  the  school  of  thought 
aimed  at  getting  the  people  back  into  the  new  People’s  Party 

Class  worriers 


iWENT  to  a secondary 
modem  school  on  the 
distant  fringes  of  Lon- 
don. It  was  not  an 
inner-city  school  I was 
not  blighted  by  great 
poverty  or  deprivation.  The 
parents  erf  most  cf  my  friends 
had  jobs  that  were  manual  but 
skilled:  plumbers,  nurses,  car- 
penters, secretaries.  They 
were  working  class,  but  they 
wanted  to  get  on.  Their  chil- 
dren — my  friends  — - had 
ambitions  that  flowed  from 
theirs.  If  they  did  well  at 
school,  they  could  become  ap- 
prentice engineers;  if  not,  they 
were  struggling. 

These  people  were  tough,  in 
their  view  of  life  and  In  their 
political  attitudes.  They 
respected  hard  work  because 
hare  work  was  what  they 
would  have  to  do,  but  they 
wanted  to  be  paid  fairly  and 
well  for  it  They  supported  the 
welfare  state,  hut  they  were 

opposed  to  its  abuse.  They 
were  very  definitely  tough  on 
crime.  And  they  were  the 
heart  cf  foe  Labour's  support 
In  1966,  the  year  I left  school. 

around  55  per  cent  of  fids 

group  <C2s:  skilled  working 

class)  voted  Labour.  By  1983, 

fids  had  fallen  to  34  per  cent 
And  Labour’s  lead  among 
working  class  voters  c£  aU 
vmtig  had  fallen  from  45  per 
cent  to  8 per  cent  In  that  year, 
Labour  stopped  being  the 
party.  of  the  majority  of  the 
British  working  class. 

But  many  drew  the  wrong 

lessons  from  the  1983  general 
election  defeat  In  1984,  a very 
eoninr  Labour  figure  said  to 
me  'The  working  class  have 
betrayed  us.  We  educated 
them,  we  housed  them,  we 
cave  them  their  opportunites, 
and  they  turned  on  us.  Bm  it 
was  not  foe  working  class  that 
had  left  Labour.  It  was  Labour 
that  had  left  foe  Wflritinff«a«. 
In  foe  face  of  this  defeat 

Labour  had  to  modernise.  It 
had  to  change  or  It  would  dfe 
This  meant  going  forware  and 
embracing  the  future,  hut  tt 
meant  going  backwards  too— 
hack'  to  our  original  purpose 
as  the  party  of  foe  people,  bat* 
to  our  original  values,  back. to 
the  level  cf  trust  we  once  en- 
joyed. Back  to  the  future: 


■ in  1985,  when  I first  started 
working  with  Labour.  I lis- 
tened to  tbe  findings  from  the 
first  focus  groups  that  had 
been  conducted  by  the  party. 
The  results  were  consistent 
the  connection  between 
Labour  and  its  natural  sup- 
porters had  been  broken.  To 
them,  we  were  "beyond  the 
pale",  repouring  policies  that 
were  simply  unacceptable.  To 
them,  we  were  no  longer  tbe 
party  of  hard  work,  of  getting 
on,  cf  responsibility,  cf  fair 
reward  of  ambition.  We  had 
become  tbe  party  of  levelling 
down,  of  minorities,  pouring 
scorn  on  working  class  aspira- 
tions and  calling  it 

material  tem. 

The  Labour  Party  lad  for- 
gotten its  pnipose:  to  he  the 
party  that  represented  foe  am- 
bitions and  values  of  working 
class  people  in  Britain. 

Recovering  this  purpose  was 
the  first  task  of  modernisation 

— a word  that  simply  de- 
scribes foe  transformation  cf 
Labour  from  the  minority 
party  it  had  become  into  the 
majority  party  it  was  always 
in  traded  to  be.  This  task  is  on 
the  way  to  being  completed:  55 
per  cent  cf  the  C2  social  group 

now  say  they  will  vote  Labour 

— equalling  our  1966  level. 

Oiit  loarf  among  working  d»a 

voters  of  all  types  has  risen  to 
43  per  cent— within  2 per  cent 
of  our  1966  performance;  and 
€2  par  cent  of  all  voters  now 
believe  Labour  is  the  party  of 
all  tbe  people. 

Modernisation  of  Labour 
won  middle  class  voters  — 
and  so  tt  should,  and  so  it  wflL 
But  its  greatest  achievement 


has  been  to  make  Labour  once 
more  a party  working  class 
people  can  identify  with.  The 
party  of  the  children  I went  to 
school  with.  New  Labour:  back 
as  foe  party  cf  the  people. 

It  is  because  it  is  so  impor- 
tant tiiat  Labour  is  genuinely 
a people’s  party  that  political 
palling  has  no  fears  for  me. 
Focus  groups  are  not  some 
black  pseudo-scientific  art 
They  are  voters  talking 
together,  expressing  a point  of 
view:  one  way  the  people’s 
voice  can  be  heard  in  foe  polit- 
ical process.  I conduct  focus 
groups  myself  because  I be- 
lieve it  is  my  responsibility  to 
hear  first-hand  what  the 
people  have  to  say.  There  is 
nothing  Rtnister  about  this. 

AND  what  people 
are  saying  at  the 
moment  Is  what 
almost  everyone 
reading  this 
article  knows: 
that  scepticism  about  politi- 
cians and  politics  is  ingrained 
and  profound;  that  anger 
about  this  government  is  deep- 

rooted  and  wd  not  mefr  away; 

and,  perhaps  most  important 
that  almost  everyone  has  a 
story  to  tell  about  this  govern- 
ment That  they  bought  a 
boose  that  collapsed  in  value; 
that  they  lost  their  job  after  20 
years  of  loyal  service;  that 
they  started  a small  business 
that  folded  in  the  recession; 
that  a member  of  their  family 
was  denied  access  to  a hospi- 
tal, and  bad  to  be  ferried 
around  through  the  night 
searching  for  an  empty  bed. 
These  are  not  isolated 


Three  tasks  of  modernisation 


EHnnr  cur  piapo— 

Modernisation  of  Labour  has  won 
middle  class  voter*.  But  its  great- 
est achievement  has  been  to 
make  Labour  onoe  mere  a parly 
vMxklng  people  can  identify  with. 


Ttf- demonstrate  that  a decent 
aoctefy  and.an  efficient  economy 
are'  not  contradictory,  but  comple- 
mentary. This  is  why  Tony  Blair's 
speech  on  tee  “stakeholder  econ- 


omy" was  so  Important  It  showed 
that  our  values,  far  from  being 
redundant  In  a modem  global 
economy,  are  essential  to  sue- 
within  A 


■ Resale  the  people's  trust 

Winning  trust  It  Is  not  about  the 
politics  of  playing  safe;  It  Is  about 
a totally  new  approach  to  politics. 
It  is  about  honesty,  conviction  and 
vision.  It  is  about  ottering  hope 
and  defeating  Jear. 


stories.  Time  after  time,  for- 
merly loyal  Tory  supporters 
have  shifted  to  us  not  on  a 
whim,  but  because  of  real  in- 
jury inflicted  by  foe  Tories. 
And  these  injuries  have  left 
scars  that  will  remain,  what- 
ever the  Government  does  or 
says  in  the  next  year. 

Of  course,  political  polling 
can  be  misused.  But  politics  by 
public  opinion  Is  bad  politics. 
Today,  politicians  who  try, 
like  the  Prime  Minister,  to 
bead  and  shape  themselves  to 
the  whims  cf  public  mood  end 
up  disliked,  even  despised. 
Mention  the  name  John  Major 
to  any  group  of  voters  and  you 
hear  the  same  rnofamt  chorus: 
“weak,  weak  ami  weak".  Vot- 
ers don’t  want  trimmers.  They 
want  politicians  who  have  the 
courage  of  their  convictions, 
prepaid  to  take  risks  for  what 
they  believe  in,  to  fight  rather 
than  fudge.  I nitrile  it  is  impor- 
tant to  hear  what  the  voters 
have  to  say . I think  it  Is  part  of 
being  a people’s  party. 

My  parents  were  Christians 
and  my  mother  was  a socialist 
From  the  start,  I bad  come  to 

believe  that  the  values  of  com- 
passion, fairness,  justice, 
equality  and  responsibility  for 
others  were  foe  values  cf  a 
decent  person  and  a decent 
society.  For  me,  these  are 
articles  of  frith.  I believed 
them  then,  and  I believe  them 
now.  The  last  two  decades 
have  seen  not  the  advance  of 
these  values,  but  their  retreat 
Values  defeated,  not  just  in 
elections,  but  in  arguments. 
Defeated  not  because  our  val- 
ues were  wrung,  but  because 
we  confused  means  with  ends, . 

outdated  policy  prescriptions 
with  moral  choices,  making 
values  of  the  future  seem  like 
relics  of  the  past 

In  this  vacuum,  the  values 
of  the  Conservatives  flour- 
ished, and  our  values  were 
declared  redundant.  To  our  op- 
ponents, economic  efficiency 
left  no  room  for  fairness.  For 
Maurice  Saatchi,  the  choice 
was  clear:  between  "caring 
and  Incompetent  Labour,  and 
cruel  and  efficient  Conserva- 
tives”. 

Modernisation's  second  task 
Is  to  reclaim  our  values  end 
prove  their  modern  necessity; 


reactionary  politics  of  spouse- 
hood  even  odder  is  the  easy 
acceptance  — even  encourage- 
ment— of  the  idea  of  a woman 
entering  politics  as  a kind  erf 
symbolic  continuation  of  her 
husband.  Lady  Llghtbown, 
widow  of  the  Tory  MP  Sir 
David,  was  shortlisted,  though 
not  selected,  to  fight  his  vacant 
seat  The  widow  of  John  Smith 
was  appointed  to  the  House  of 
Lords  after  foe  Labour  lead- 
er's death,  although,  impres- 
sive woman  that  she  is.  foe 
would  never  have  been  sent 
there  in  her  own  right  After 
foe  assassination*  of  Ian  Gow. 
his  widow  was  strongly 
pushed  to  carry  on  the  flame 
«md,  in  a bizarre  spectacle, 
held  the  wedding  ring  on  her 
finger  up  to  foe  spotlights  to 
receive  a round  of  applause  at 

a Tory  Party  conference. 

How  strange  that  these  ar- 
rangements — which,  borrow- 
ing an  image  from  India,  we 
might  call  suttee  careers  — 
should  be  found  tolerable, 
while  the  idea  of  influence 
within  a living  political  mar- 
riage should  not  But,  then,  the 

preferment  af  widows  obeys 
the  idea  of  a wife  as  her  hus- 
band's slave. 

Any  demonisatioD  of  Cherie 
Blair  would  expose  the  fear 
and  dislike  cf  intelligent  and 
independent  women,  which  — 
Margaret  Thatcher’s  premier 
ship  gpemrng  increasingly  a 
historical  eccentricity  — 
remains  a dominating  princi- 
ple cf  politics.  It  would  also 
remind  us  exactly  what  the 
Conservative  Party  means 
when  it  talks  about  foe  impor- 
tance of  marriage  as  an 
institution. 

Perhaps  Mrs  Major  or  Mrs 
Hesetetoe  or  Mrs  Mawhfoney 
might  , advise  their  husbands 
and  their  journalistic  allies 
against  resorting  in  the  next 
election  to  the  cheap,  neander- 
thal tactics  of  rhetorical  wife- 
beating.  but  1 expect  they 
know  their  place  too  well  to 
think  that  their  views  on  poli- 
tics would  be  of  any  interest  to 
their  men. 


to  demonstrate  that  a decent 
society  and  an  efficient  econo- 
my are  not  contradictory,  but 
complementary.  If  you  want 
one.  you  must  have  both-  This 
is  why  Ttony  Blair’s  speech  on 
file  "stakeholder  economy” 
was  so  important  because  it 
showed  that  oar  values,  far 
from  being  redundant  in  a 
modern  global  economy,  are 
essential  to  success  within  it 
This  speech,  linking  our  val- 
ues of  fairness  and  social  co- 
hesion to  our  commitment  to 

Pffinnmif  efficiency,  is  a land- 

mark  in  our  path  to  victory. 
We  will  win  the  election,  but 
we  win  also  win  the  battle  of 
ideas,  our  values  back  where 
they  belong  — shaping  the 
fixture,  setting  the  agenda. 

But  the  election  is  not  yet 
won.  Voters  have  moved  to  us 
in  droves  but  they  are  still 
uncertain.  The  predominant 
electoral  mood  is  cf  scepticim 
— cf  politics  and  politicians. 
Old  worries  about  Labour  are 
not  yet  fully  erased. 

FOR  MOST  of  our 
new  supporters, 
voting  Labour  is  a 
very  big  step  they 
thought  they 
would  never  take, 
and  one  they  take  now  with 
hope,  but  with  some  trepida- 
tion. The  Conservatives  know 
this  and  will  fight  hope  with 
fear.  They  will  use  race,  and 
tax,  and  xenophobia.  They  will 
try  to  make  the  people  cf  Brit- 
ain turn  their  hack  an  a better 
Britain  wpd  their  finer  in- 
stincts and  say,  at  the  death, 
that  tbe  Tories  may  he  bad, 
hut  better  the  devil  you  know. 

ft  is  our  responsibility  to 
prevent  this  train  happening. 
In  part,  this  is  about  refusing 
to  allow  file  Conservatives  to 
run  away  from  their  record;  to 
stop  their  attempt  to  cover  up 
the  scar  tissue  cf  17  years  of 
government  with  smear,  fear 
and  diversion. 

But  it  is  also  about  winning 
trust.  In  fids  battle  between 
hope  and  fear,  not  one  of  our 
new  supporters  can  be  taken 
for  granted.  For  us  to  get  their 
votes,  every  one  of  these  sup- 
porters must  not  only  reject 
the  Conservatives,  they  must 
trust  Labour- 

Regaining  fiie  people’s  trust 
is  the  third  task  Crf  modernisa- 
tion We  cannot  stand  still  aarf 
expect  to  win  by  default  There 
Is  no  automatic  swing  of  file 
pendulum  in  modem  politics, 
ff  the  electorate  doesn't  trust 
us  it  won’t  vote  for  us.  It  is  as 
simple  as  that. 

Winning  trust  is  not  about 
the  politics  of  playing  safe.  It 
is  about  an  entirely  new  ap- 
proach to  politics.  It  is  about 
honesty,  conviction  and 
vision.  S is  about  treating 
people  not  as  passive  recipi- 
ents of  political  TnpjgagAA,  but 
as  active  participants  in  the 
political  process.  It  is  about 
developing  a new  connection 


with  the  electorate,  a genuine 
partnership  with  the  people, 
in  which  we  win  trust  fey 
showing  trust  It  is  about  back- 
ing up  what  we  say  with  what 
we  do.  It  is  about  offering  hope 
and  defeating  fear. 

This  is  not  1966.  It  is  1996. 
New  Labour  is  a new  party  for 
new  times.  But  it  is  once  again 
a party  that  the  children  I 
went  to  school  with  could  vote 
for,  and  will  vote  for.  New 
Labour,  the  party  of  the 
people;  trusted  by  the  people, 
back  where  it  belongs:  in  gov- 
ernment, making  our  fixture. 


Philip  Gould  has  been  a key 
Labour  strategist  since  1888.  He 
worked  on  the  1992  election 
campaign  and  now  advises 
Labour  on  polling  and  strategy. 
This  is  an  expanded  version  at 
an  article  In  the  first  edition  of 
Progress,  a new  political 
education  quarterly  lor  Labour 
Party  members 


Wiping  out 
the  ins  of 
the  fathers 


Ros  Coward 


WHAT  have  Michael 
Howard  and  Michael 
Portillo  got  against 
their  fathers?  Luis  Portillo 
was  a Spanish  Republican 
who  fled  to  Britain  in  1939; 
Howard’s  father  arrived  in  the 
late  thirties,  escaping  Jewish 
persecution  in  Romania.  Yet 
this  same  Michael  Howard, 
actively  supported  by  Portillo, 
has  now  made  it  virtually  im- 
possible for  the  modern  equiv- 
alents of  their  parents  to  seek 
asylum  in  Britain. 

New  regulations  introduced 
today  are  likely  to  make  many 
refugees  destitute  or  even  pre- 
vent them  coining  here  at  all. 
The  changes  are  ostensibly 
financial.  Asylum  seekers  will 
lose  their  entitlement  to  bene- 
fits unless  they  apply  for  refu- 
gee status  at  their  port  of 
entry;  benefits  will  also  be 
withdrawn  from  those  who 
appeal  against  decisions  to 
refbse  them  asylum.  Asylum 
seekers,  of  course,  are  already 
barred  from  taking  jobs  for  six 
months. 

Tbe  Implications  are  vast 
potentially  depriving  refugees 
of  their  rights  under  Interna- 
tional Law.  After  all  what 
does  a right  crf  appeal  mean  if 
you  can’t  survive  until  the 
appeal  is  heard? 

The  lack  of  public  outcry  Is 
suprising,  but  is  probably  be- 
cause few  people  really  under- 
stand what  a drastic  differ- 
ence these  changes  could 
make.  At  present,  most 
asylum  seekers  do  not  declare 
themselves  to  immigration  of- 
ficers at  their  port  of  entry. 
This  is  often  because  they  ar- 
rive In  states  of  confusion 
with  little  understanding  of 
procedures.  It  is  also  because 
many  have  to  rely  on  agents, 
who  discourage  contact  with 
immigration  officers  and  who 
use  visas  and  false  passports 
which  they  are  anxious  to  col- 
lect and  re-use,  so  asylum 
seekers  are  often  whisked, 
through  and  abandoned.  One 
Zairean  recently  spent’  two 
days  wandering  round  Heath- 
row until  a French  speaker 
bailed  him  out 
Reftigee  workers  hare  al- 
ways counselled  asylum  seek- 
ers not  to  apply  at  their  port  of 
entry.  When  disorientated,  up- 
set and  unable  to  speak  the 
language,  they  are  unable  to 
give  coherent  answers  on  the 
long  and  complicated  form 
that  greets  them.  Statistics 
prove  that  far  more  of  those 
who  claim  refugee  status  on 
entry  are  turned  down  than 
those  who  apply  later  with  the 
help  crf  friends  or  solicitors. 

Refugees  will  continue  to 
enter  in  these  ways,  but  will 
no  longer  have  any  financial 
entitlements.  Refugee  and 
church  charities  expect  such 


hardship  that  they  have  con- 
tingency plans  for  soup  kitch- 
ens and  shelters. 

The  changes  also  jeopardise 
the  rights  or  those  already  in 
Britain.  One  typical  case  is  an 
Algerian  doctor  who  has  been 
studying  in  this  country, 
financed  by  his  brother. 
Recently,  this  brother  disap- 
peared, presumed  murdered, 
and  other  relatives  are  threat- 
ened. It  is  dangerous  for  him 
to  go  home,  but  his  legal  aid 

worker  thinks  his  prospects 
for  asylum  are  remote.  “The 
Home  Office  will  suspect  him 
of  having  come  to  better  him- 
self, rather  than  being  a ‘genu- 
ine’ refugee,  especially  given 
the  unsympathetic  attitude  to 
applicants  from  Algeria.” 
Asylum-seeking  is  now  the 
only  way  an  immigrant  can 
enter  Britain  without  previ- 
ous family  ties.  And  since 
1990,  the  numbers  have  dra- 
matically increased:  40.000  ap- 
plicants are  expected  this 
year.  The  Government  uses 
these  figures  to  suggest  mas- 
sive fraud.  Yet  contrary  to 
Howard’s  description  of  Brit- 
ain as  a "honey  pot"  for  eco- 
nomic migrants,  the  processes 
controlling  entry  to  this 
country  are  already  harsh. 
Currently,  only  l in  5 gain 
entry',  and  it  can  take  10  years 
to  gain  full  refugee  status. 

All  the  evidence  suggests 
that  the  origins  and  general 
increase  in  the  number  of 
asylum  seekers  closely  match 
the  major  military  and  politi- 
cal upheavals  of  the  1990s. 
Very  few  Nigerians  sought 
asylum  in  the  1980s.  a period 
of  extreme  economic  hard- 
ship. But  when  political  perse- 
cution began,  the  numbers  in- 
creased dramatically.  Even  so. 
between  1993  and  1995,  the 
Home  Office  only  accepted  19 
out  of  2,500  applications,  on 
foe  grounds  that  Nigeria  is  “a 
country  where  rights  are  gen- 
erally respected”. 

IT  CANT  be  conclusively 
proved  that  foe  Govern- 
ment is  deliberately  stir- 
ring up  racist  fears  with  the 
election  in  mind,  but  Tory 
MPs  who  reply  to  worried  con- 
stituents talk  of  “bogus  appli- 
cants” and  economic  fraud.  It 
is  also  dear  that  the  Home 
Office  now  endorses  an  un- 
pleasant view  of  asylum  seek- 
ers as  apriori  liars.  Applicants 
can  expect  their  narratives  to 
be  regarded  as  the  fabricated 
stories  of  economic  freeload- 
ers. It  is  deeply  ironic  that  in 
his  standard  letter  to  Cabinet 
colleagues  about  this  subject, 
Howard  should  foreground 
Romanian  refugees.  “As  many 
as  98  per  cent  of  claims  from 
countries  like  Poland,  Ghana, 
and  Romania  are  rejected,”  be 
asserts.  As  the  recent  Jewish 
Quarterly  reveals,  Howard's 
father  was  prescient  fleeing  to 
avoid  the  fate  that  his 
brothers  later  suffered.  What 
welcome  would  such  an 
asylum  seeker  receive  today? 

Howard  himself  supplies 
foe  answer.  Send  them  back; 
they’re  only  after  our  money. 

Along  with  Luis  Portillo. 
Howard’s  own  father  would 
have  been  deported  under  his 
son’s  new  regime. 
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10  OBITUARIES 

Brodrick  Haldane 


Inside  view  of  the 
celebrity  snapper 


RODRICK  HAL- 
DANE. who  has 
died  aged  83.  was 
once  described  by 
Cecil  Beaton  as  the 
“founder  of  modem  social 
photography”.  Others  might 
have  described  him  as  the 
first  of  the  paparazzi.  The 
younger  son  of  one  of  Scot- 
land's oldest  landed  families, 
he  was  bom  in  Edinburgh 
and  brought  up  at  Alltshel- 
lath,  the  family's  home  in  the 
Inverness-shire  district  of 
Nether  Lochaber.  where  his 
grandfather  had  been  Bishop 
of  Argyll  and  the  Isles.  In 
1918.  his  father  inherited  a 
7. 000-acre  Perthshire  estate 
and  became  26th  Laird  of 
Gleneagles. 

Sent  off  to  boarding  school 
at  Seaford.  then  Lancing  Col- 
lege. Brodrick  at  an  early  age 
began  to  emulate  a former 
pupil.  Tom  Driberg,  with  con- 
tributions to  newspaper  gos- 
sip columns.  Arriving  in  Lon- 
don to  seek  lame  and  fortune, 
he  first  tried  his  hand  as  an 
actor,  enlisting  as  an  extra  at 
Elstree  Studios  before  joining 
Sir  Philip  Ben  Greet’s  Pasto- 
ral Players.  Id  the  early  1930s 
he  acquired  his  first  camera, 
a second-hand  vest  pocket  Ko- 
dak so  as  to  photograph 
George  Bernard  Shaw  and 
Margot  Asquith.  His  photo- 
graphic career  had  begun 
with  a nourish. 

Through  the  1930s.  Bro- 
drick Haldane’s  photographs 
of  social  life  in  London  and  in 
Continental  Europe  domi- 
nated the  pages  of  the  Tatler 
and  Bystander  and  the  Sketch 
Magazine.  To  begin  with, 
however,  his  technique  failed 
him.  He  had  tremendous  trou- 
ble with  focusing  and  one  edi- 
tor told  him  to  go  into  Hyde 
Park  and  photograph  sheep. 


In  those  days  films  were  sent 
straight  to  the  publishers  and 
Brodrick  would  rarely  see  the  : 
result  of  his  work  before  it 

was  printed.  He  often  claimed 
that  he  had  never  set  foot  In  a 
darkroom  in  his  life. 

Being  well-connected  he 
gained  easy  access  to  the  balls 
and  dances  of  the  London  sea- 
son where  others  would  be 
turned  away.  He  was,  in  fact, 
an  early  version  of  a Hello! 
photographer  and  he  built  a 
career  on  it  Yet  for  someone 
from  his  class,  photography 
was  not  considered  a suitable 
profession.  A family  friend 
once  remarked  to  his  father: 
‘T  trust  this  is  only  a passing 
phase.” 

But  it  wasn’t  Every  sum- 
mer he  hunted  out  the  rich 
and  famous  at  Cannes.  St 
i Anton,  Le  Touquet  and  Cap 
d’ Antibes,  sending  his  pic- 
tures back  to  London.  In  the 
winter  it  would  be  Gstaad  and 
St  Moritz.  In  Monte  Carlo  he 
came  across  the  exiled  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Windsor,  and 
the  duchess  was  once 
recruited  to  carry  his  bos  of 
flash  bulbs.  At  Eden  Rock, 
outside  Monte  Carlo,  be  pho- 
tographed the  Kennedy  fam- 
ily. including  a bashful  future 
president  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Serving  as  a gunner  during 
the  war,  he  was  stationed  at 
Chatham,  and  returning  to 
London  in  1945  be  realised 
that  the  social  world  of  be- 
tween the  wars  had  gone  for 
ever.  Without  hesitation,  he 
turned  his  bade  on  Britain 
and  deliberately  sought  out 
the  surviving  pockets  of  that 
world  in  mainland  Europe. 
He  eventually  based  himself 
in  Switzerland,  at  the  Lau- 
sanne home  (once  the  sum- 
mer residence  of  Madame  de 


Stael)  of  his  friend  and  patron 

Mary.  Comtesse  Chevreaux 
d'Antraigues.  the  daughter  of 
the  Scottish  shipping  mag- 
nate. Sir  John  Latta. 

Lausanne  in  the  1950s  and 
1960s  became  a mecca  for  dis- 
enfranchised European  royal- 
ty and  film  stars.  The  exiled 
Queen  Victoria  Eugenie  of 
Spain  lived  next  door,  and 
Charles  Chaplin  brought  his 
family  to  live  nearby  at 
Vevey.  Noel  Coward  was  at 
Les  Avants  and  brought  Mar- 
lene Dietrich  to  dinner.  All  of 
these  goings-on  Brodrick 
recorded. 

His  techniques  of  an  old- 
style  tabloid  photographer 


A non-judgmental 
character,  he  was 
one  of  the 
last  survivors  of 
a pre-war  age 
when  it  was  smart 
to  be  smart 


sometimes  led  to  complaints. 
He  would  know,  for  example, 
which  restaurant  the  then 
Aga  Khan  was  likely  to  fre- 
quent Setting  up  his  camera 
he  would  focus  it  on  the  Aga 
Khan’s  table,  and  pretend  to 
be  reading  a newspaper  while 
he  took  his  pictures.  When 
the  Aga  Khan  complained. 
Brodrick  said  he  was  just 
doing  his  job. 

In  1964  he  returned  to  live 
in  Scotland  and  bought  a flat 
in  Edinburgh’s  New  Town  to 
be  near  his  brother  Alex,  who 
had  by  then  Inherited  the 


Letter 


Jerry  Siegel 


Michael  J Smith  writes:  Eric 
Briault  (obituary.  January  20) 
was  not  only  an  enlightened 
educational  administrator. 
He  was  equally  successful  as 
a schoolmaster,  notably  at  La- 
timer Upper  School,  where 
he  taught  geography.  Many 
boys  will  also  remember  him 
for  his  athletic  prowess. 

On  the  cross-country  run. 
La  timer  boys  ran  "round  the 
river”.  These  runs  were 
supervised  by  Dr  Briault, 
who  gave  no  quarter  to  those  i 
half  his  3ge.  But  he  demon-  j 
strated  a rare  tolerance  to  the  i 
asthmatic,  halt  and  lame,  and 
those  who  had  “forgotten- my- 
kit-sir”.  who  walked  instead. 
We  did  it  fully  clothed,  setting 
off  earlier  than  our  athletic 
brethren.  The  number  9 bus 
vens  an  irresistible  tempta- 
tion. however,  and  the  prob- 
lem was  to  avoid  being  seen 
by  Dr  Briault  and  other  run- 
ners. He  must  have  known 
that  he  never  overtook  us,  but 
nothing  was  ever  said. 


Flight  of  fantasy 


Birthdays 


Jack  Asp  Ln  wall,  Conserva- 
tive MP.  63;  Robert  Atkins 
MP.  former  Conservative 
minister.  50;  William  Bur- 
roughs. novelist.  62:  Red 
Buttons,  actor  and  comedian. 
77.  Lord  Gibson,  former 
chairman.  National  Trust,  80; 
Molly  Huttcrsley.  education- 
ist. 65:  Susan  Hill,  novelist 
and  playwright.  Si;  Douglas 
Hogg  MP.  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture. 51:  Gen  Sir  Geoffrey 
Hewlett,  chairman.  Leonard 
Cheshire  Foundation,  66: 
Mark  Jones,  director. 
National  Museums  of  Scot- 
hind.  45:  Frank  Muir,  writer 
and  broadcaster.  76;  Wayne 
Noon,  cricketer,  25:  Char- 
lotte Rampling,  actress.  50: 
The  Very  Rev  Colin  Sem- 
per. Caoon  of  Westminster. 
56;  Arthur  Sulzberger,  for- 
mer publisher,  the  New  York 
Times.  70;  Sir  Rodney  Sweet- 
natn,  orthopaedic  surgeon  to  i 
the  Queen,  69;  Clark  Tracey, , 
drummer.  36. 


FOR  five  years,  from 
1934  to  1938,  writer 
Jerry  Siegel,  who  has 
died  aged  81,  and  art- 
ist Joe  Shuster  were  sent 
rejection  after  rejection  for 
their  proposed  newspaper 
strip  Superman. 

The  all-American  super- 
hero, who  was  to  eclipse 
every  comic-book  character 
ever  to  grace  a front  cover, 
finally  found  a home  with 
the  publisher  of  Action  Com- 
ics m 1938.  Shuster  and  Sie- 
gel promptly  signed  away 
the  rights  to  their  bloetigbt- 
ed  creation  for  $130  — a 
decision  they  were  to  regret 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Pals  since  high  school  in 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  Siegel  and 
Shuster  lived  intense  imagi- 
nary lives,  escaping  into 
movies,  science  fiction  and 
newspaper  strips. 

Siegel  first  conceived 
Superman  in  his  fanzine 
Science  Fiction  No  3,  Janu- 
ary 1933,  in  a text  story 
Illustrated  by  Shuster  about 
a vagrant  transformed  by  a 
scientist’s  drug  into  an  evil, 
mind-controlling  warmon- 


ger. Later  that  year,  they 
reworked  their  Superman 
into  a crime-fighting  mus- 
cleman in  T-shirt  and  trou- 
sers for  the  then  emerging 
market  of  10-cent  comic 
books;  but  they  were  bit- 
terly disappointed  when 
their  shoe-string  publisher 
got  add  feet  and  then  went 
out  of  business. 

But  the  idea  would  not  go 
away.  One  sleepless  summer 
night  in  1934,  in  an  adrena- 
line rush  of  ideas,  Siegel 
dreamed  up  “a  character 
like  Samson.  Hercules  and 
all  the  strongmen  I ever 
heard  of  rolled  into  one, 
only  more  so”.  The  next  day 
was  spent  with  Shuster  de- 
veloping Superman’s  colour- 
ful acrobat's  costume  and 
cape  and  his  “human  dis- 
guise, Clark  Kent,  repor- 
ter”, Siegel’s  own  career  am- 
bition. 

A physically  perfect, 
super-powered  alien  from 
Krypton  was  pure  adoles- 
cent wish-fhlfihnent  Shu- 
ster and  Siegel  were  nervous 
kids,  short-sighted  and  shy 
with  girls  — a lot  like  Clark 


John  Mosely 


1 Kent,  Superman's  mild-man- 
nered secret  identity. 
“Superman”  was  masterful, 
athiptic^  handsome,  with  an 
adoring  girlfriend,  Lois 
Tam*  — everything  his  co- 
; creators  wanted  to  be.  Their 
j “superhero”  tapped  into  a 
potent  fantasy  shared  by 
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family  title.  There  he  held 
court,  regaling  his  audience 
with  anecdotes  and  revela- 
tions of  his  partying  years.  In 
Georgian  splendour,  amid 
chinoiserie  and  family  por- 
traits, he  continued  his  career 
by  taking  photographs  for 
such  magazines  as  Tatler, 
Scottish  Field  and  Harpers  & 
Queen.  He  alternated  the 
party  snaps  with  formal  por- 
traits of  the  former  royal  fam- 
ilies of  Europe  and  writers 
such  as  Ivy  Compton-Bumett, , 
Compton  Mackenzie  and  Os- 1 
bert  Sitwell. 

A great  friend  from  his 
early  days  was  Margaret , 
Sweeney,  who  was  to  marry 
the  10th  Duke  of  Argyll,  a 
marriage  which  led  to  the 
costliest  divorce  case  in  Scot- 
tish legal  history.  The  duch- 
ess often  went  to  stay  with 
Brodrick,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion so  did  the  duke's  fourth 
wife.  Brodrick  managed  to 
keep  them  apart  in  separate 
rooms  without  either  suspect- 
ing that  the  other  was  next 
door. 

Brodrick’s  curiosity  to  ex- 
plore new  territories  and 
meet  new  people  remained  to 
the  end,  and  last  summer  he 
went  to  Romania  to  photo- 
graph President  Ion  niescu. 

A bird-like,  non-judgmental 
character,  with  old-world 
courtesy  and  wit,  he  was  one 
of  the  last  survivors  of  a pre- 
war age  when  it  was  smart  to 
be  smart.  “I  don’t  mind  what 
people  say  about  me,”  he 
would  often  say.  “As  long  as 
it  is  amusing-” 

Roddy  Marline 

Brodrick  -Vernon  Ghinnery- 
Haldane,  photographer,  born 
July  12.  1912:  died  February  3. 
1996 
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Travelling  light . . . Brodrick  Haldane,  just  before  leaving  for  Romania  last  year 


! many  a teenage  male.  De- 
spite repeated  submissions, 
however,  the  newspaper 
syndicates  saw  no  potential 
in  such  an  “immature” 
creation. 

From  1935,  Siegel  and  j 
Shuster  began  selling  other 
characters  such  as  Dr  Occult 
and  Slam  Bradley  to  the  new 
comic  books  and  finally  in 
1938,  at  the  insistence  of  Me- 
Clare  Syndicate’s  Sheldon 
Mayer,  DC  Comic  editor 
Vincent  Sullivan  took  a 
chance  on  Superman,  put- 
ting hi™  in  the  lead  slot  and 
on  the  frontcover  of  a new 


Ear  for  detail 


Mosely  — boundless  energy 


JOHN  MOSELY,  who 
has  died  aged  62  in  an 
aircraft  accident  in  the 
United  States,  was  a pioneer 
of  stereophonic  sound.  He 
became  fascinated  by  the 
way  it  could  solidify  our 
aural  impression  of  recorded 
music  while  still  at  Clifton 
College  and  bad  taken  its 
development  some  way  when 
we  collaborated  in  1957  on  a 
recording  of  music  by 


J«*7  y-H-l 

Creation  of  a superhero . . . the  writer  and  the  artist 


Despite  the  patronising  at- 
titudes of  recording  industry 
colleagues  John  knew  that 
he  had  in  bis  hand  luggage 
i something  fabulous  and  far- 
reaching.  He  also  knew  that 
! the  music  could  not  then  be 
issued  on  disc  since  no 
agreement  had  yet  been 
reached  on  methods  of  cut- 
ting. Undeterred,  he  ar- 
ranged for  his  product  to  be  I 
published  as  stereo  tapes.  | 
He  travelled  widely,  ex- 
tending his  expertise  In ! 
recording  and  classical 
music  to  include  business 
administration  and  interna- 
tional finance.  Producing 
impressive  records  of  Boult, 
Barbirolli  and  Scherchen  he 
also  dealt  almost  simulta- 


Thomas  Tomkins.  Having 
written  a book  about  Tom- 
kins, I wished  to  clarify  for 
readers  and  listeners  the  ac- 
tual sound  of  antiphonal 
choirs,  which  was  monau- 
rally  impossible.  John 
achieved  a splendid  stereo 
balance  within  the  spacious 
acoustic  of  St  Bart's.  South- 
field.  We  stayed  up  all  night 
editing  tapes  which  be  then 
took  to  New  York. 


title.  Action  Comics.  Mayer 
recalled;  “Jerry  Siegel  was 
way  ahead  of  us  in  what  was 
right  for  comic  books,  only 
nobody  knew  it  The  reader 
response  was  immediate." 

At  first,  Siegel  involved 
Superman  In  down-to-earth 
morality  plays,  tackling  cor- 
rupt bosses  «nd  rescuing 
orphans,  but  he  was  soon 
battling  the  Nazis  and  Japs 
with  enchanted  powers.  By 
1941,  The  Man  Of  Steel  had 
his  own  newspaper  strip  and 
a million-selling  - comic 
book,  a readers’  club.  The 
Supermen  Of  America,  a 
radio  show,  masses  of  mer- 
chandise, 17  cartoons  and 
later  live  movie  serials. 

Siegel  and  Shuster  did  en- 
joy some  financial  rewards 
from  this  success,  but  hav- 
ing relinquished  all  rights  to 
their  creation,  these  were 
not  significant.  In  1948.  they 
lost  a lawsuit  to  regain  the 
copyright  to  Superman  and 
were  dismissed  by  the 
publishers. 

Their  next  collaboration, 
a crime-fighting  clown 
called  Funnyman,  failed  to 
catch  on  and  tike  team  split 
up.  Siegel  went  to  write 
science  fiction,  honor  and 
romance  comics  and  briefly 
returned  to  writing  Super- 
man in  the  early  sixties.  At 
the  height  of  the  Batman 
craze,  he  adopted  a camp 
style  for  The  Mighty  Crusad- 


neousiy  with  Louis  Arm- 
strong, Charles  Aznavour 
and  later  Elton  John. 

His  energy  was  phenome- 
nal, but  he  never  neglected 
family  and  friends,  and  en- 
joyed life  to  the  full.  In  Eng- 
land, he  was  in  charge  of 
recording  and  techical  devel- 
opment for  Pye  Records  and 
in  the  US  for  Night 
Technologies. 

In  Japan,  be  modified  San- 
sui's  four-channel  system 
into  the  five  channels  used 
In  the  1974  film  of  Tommy. 
When  he  moved  to  Holly- 
wood his  16-Db  improvement 
to  70mm  recorded  sound  won 
him  an  Oscar  in  1985. 

On  achieving  his  goals  and 
his  laurels,  John  character- 


ers  and  scripted  “The 
Spider’*  for  the  British 
weekly  comic.  Lion.  His  first 
and  only  typewriter,  a 1938 
Royal,  was  recently  offered 
for  sale  at  $83,000. 

By  1975,  Siegel  and  Shu- 
ster had  lost  yet  another 
protracted  lawsuit  to  gain 
compensation  for  their  cre- 
ation and  were  barely  sur- 
viving in  low-paid' jobs  and 
in  poor  health.  Shuster  was 
forced  to  take  work  as  a 
messenger  in  Manhattan, 

' Siegel  as  a mail  clerk  in  Los 
, Angeles.  Shuster,  who  later 
moved  to  the  West  Coast  to 
live  near  Siegel,  died  in 
1992. 

When  the  story  broke  that 
DC  Comics  had  been  paid 
$3.5  million  by  Warner 
Brothers  for  a new  Super- 
man film,  Siegel  publicised 
the  two  men's  plight,  and  in 
1978  DC  Comics  agreed  to 
pay  them  $20,000  a year 
each  for  life  plus  health  in- 
surance and  to  restore  their 
credits  as  the  creators  of 
Superman.  It  was  small 
compensation.  Even  as  an 
oldman  Siegel  admitted  that 
the  sight  of  a Superman 
comic  book  still  made  him 
feel  physically  sick. 

Raid  Gravstt 

Jerry  Siegel,  comic  book  writer, 
bom  October  17, 1914;  died  Janu- 
ary 28,  1996  . 


istically  moved  on  to  other 
projects. 

He  brought  me  in  as  musi- 
cological  adviser  last  year  on 
a hair-ratsing  version  of 
Messiah  — for  which  he  de- 
signed special  equipment  — 
featuring  the  Mormon  Tab- 
ernacle choir,  his  favourite 
Ebenezer  Prout  orchestra- 
tion and  a British  conductor 
and  soloists. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife 
Myra,  their  two  daughters, 
and  two  daughters  from  his 
first  marriage. 

Denis  Stevens 

John  Mosely.  recording  expert 
end  entrepreneur,  bom  March 
8. 1933;  died  October  7, 1995 


over  the 
cracks 


CARTER  BURDEN,  who 
has  died  of  heart  failure 

aged  54,  threw  parties  in 
file  mid-1960s  to  which  would 
come  Capote,  Warhol  and  as- 
sorted Kennedys.  He  laid  New 
York  City  political  office  for 
most  of  a decade,  collected  art 
and  first  editions,  and  con- 
tracted a glamorous  sixties 
marriage  to  a great  grand- 
daughter of  Standard  Oil’s 
founder. 

But  it  was  probably  through 
his  seventies  Involvement  with 
NYC's  radical  weekly,  the  Vil- 
lage Voice,  that  he  achieved 
most  feme  — and  notoriety. 
Burden  provided  the  route  by 
which  the  Voice  stumbled 
Grom  fifties  liberalism  and  six- 
ties radicalism,  into  the  arms 
of  Rupert  Murdoch.  That  em- 
brace was  to  last  eight  years. 

In  1969  Burden,  late  of  Har- 
vard and  Columbia  law  school 
and  a forma:  assistant  to 
Bobby  Kennedy,  was  running 
for  New  York  city  council.  It 
was  then  that  he  met  Voice  co- 
editors  Dan  Wolf  and  Ed 
Rancher.  In  1955  the  two  men 
had  scraped  together  $10,000 
(provided  by  Norman  Mailer 
and  . Rancher)  to  found  the 
Voice.  By  the  late  sixties  the 
two  journalists  were  hanker- 
ing after  security. 

In  1970  a Burden  company 
purchased  80  per  cent  of  the 
weekly,  netting  the  editors 
three  million  dollars  and  leav- 
ing them  — they  thought  — in 
editorial  control  hi  1974,  out  of 
foe  Uue,  Burden  merged  the 
Voice  into  Clay  Pelker’s  New 
York  TnaEsrine  company.  The 
glossy,  a trailer  for  eighties 
consumerism,  was  the  Voice’s 
antithesis.  Wolf  and  Fancher 

were  off  the  paper  in  five 
weeks,  suing — with  Mailer  — 
Burden  and  Felker  within  12 
weeks,  and  settling  out  of  court 
nine  months  later.  Felker’s 
tenure  was  short-lived.  In  the 
closing  days  of  1976  Burden 
sold  out  to  Murdoch,  which 
opened  the  way  for  the  semi- 
Australian  to  oust  Felker 
within  a fortnight-  The  deal 
cost  Murdoch  $7.5  Tniilimi.  He 
sedd  out  in  1965  for  $55  million. 

By  1978  Burden's  political 
career  had  ended  when  de- 
feated — via  the  courts  — by 
the  radical  Bella  Abzug  In  the 
eighties  he  built  ah  east  coast 
radio  conglomerate,  worked 
for  charity  and  was  a patron  of 
the  arts.  His  first  marriage 
ended  in  1972. 

Burden's  blend  of  patrician, 
madia  flirt  md  pastime  politi- 
cian was  peculiarly  American, 
and  specifically  New  York. 
And  his  politics,  which  began 
so  promisingly  in  the  after- 
glow of  file  Kennedy  era,  evap- 
orated — unlike  his  wealth  — 
at  the  chill  dawn  ctf  Reagan- 
ism.  He  leaves  a second  wife, 
and  two  children  by  his  first 
marriage 

Mgel  Fotaitahi 

Shirley  Carter  Burden,  patrician, 
bom  August  25.  1941;  died  Janu- 
ary 23, 1996 
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Death  Notices 
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Holy  hunters 

Q.  IS  IT  possible  fora  mem- 
ber of  the  clergy  to  enjoy 
hunting? 

A.  Some  years  ago  the  then 
Rector  of  Steep  le  Bumpstead 
revealed  on  television  that  he 
n one  hunting  gear  under  his 
robes  on  Sundays  so  that  he 
could  hunt  between  services. 
— Reverend  Denis  Shaw. 

A.  Blood  sport  is  mentioned 
once  in  the  Bible,  at  Genesis 
49.5.  where  Jacob  refers  to 
the  cruelty  of  “crippl  ing  bulls 
for  sport”.  Obviously,  some 
blood  sports  are  crueller  than 
others,  but  all  contain  some 
element  of  cruelty.  Therefore 
it  would  seem  that  blood 


sports  generally  would  be  in- 
consistent with  the  Christian 
lifestyle. — L Taylor. 

A.  Is  there  a difference  be- 
tween the  clergy  and  the  laity 
hunting?  Both  are  equally 
Christian,  and  stewards  of 
Cod's  creation.  We  both  hunt 
to  enjoy  the  excitement  of  rid- 
ing dangerously  across 
country  that  would  not  other- 
wise be  available  to  us.  The 
hounds  hunt  to  follow  their 
instinct  to  Chase  and  kill  and 
eat  the  fox. . . I see  no  reason 

why  members  of  the  clergy 
should  not  enjoy  hunting  as 
do  the  laity.  Remember  also 
that  the  hun  ting  fraternity  is  a 
major  contributor  to  the  con- 
servation of  the  countryside 
and  its  wildlife;  which  is 
something  that  concerns  us 
alL — Canon  William  G 
Gibbs. 

Country  ethics  fi-om  the  prob- 
lem page  of  the  Church  Times. 

Going  native 

MANY  OF  the  great  practitio- 
ners [of  journalism]  who  have 
written  for  the  British  or 
American  press  have  been 
evasive  about  their  native 


backgrounds  and  have  used 
their  trade  to  affect  or  colon- 
ise quite  different  ones. 

These  are  personalities  who, 
while  not  exactly  rebels  in 
the  out-and-out  sense,  feel  dis- 
satisfied and  embarrassed 
with  the  social  identity  into 
which  they  were  bora  and  in 
which  they  were  raised,  and 
migrate  into  new  ones — 
sometimes  into  several.  Most 
people  have  come  across  the 
crypto-Etonian  columnist 
with  the  Tyneside  accent  and 
the  warm  loyalty  to  working- 
! class  experience,  or  the  swag- 
[ j^ring  Texan  brute  of  a news- 
I hound,  festooned  with 
body-armour  and  film 
pouches,  who  began  life  as 
the  only  child  of  a Harvard 
professor  of  literature . . . 

Men  with  this  kink  (it's  not  a 
common  manoeuvrefor 
women  journalists)  make 
magnifioent  interpreters,  as 
they  transmigrate  into  what 
they  fency  are  the  hearts  of 
strange  or  inarticulate 
groups  with  a story  to  tell .. . 
There  are  emotional  penali- 
ties to  be  paid  for  these  gifts 
of  transmigration,  however. 
Any  travelling  “fireman" 
journalist  comes  to  know 


them.  You  arrive  at  the  site  of 
some  emergency  and  within 
hours  are  being  tugged  into 
intimacy  by  people  desperate 
for  your  help..  .For  awhile, 
you  transfer  the  empathetic 
guising  takes  place  and  that 
particular  group  of  people  be- 
come your  intimate  com- 
rades, their  cause  your  cause. 
Sex.  always  wildly  liberated 
by  catastrophe  and  insurrec- 
tion. may  well  be  one  of  these 
emotional  bonds  obscuring 
the  category  difference  be- 
tween reporter  and  reported. 
But  then,  as  the  story  dies 
down  or  the  desk  loses  inter- 
est, file  day  comes  when  you 
must  kiss  these  wonderful  . 
friends  goodbye.  The  taxi 
waits,  about  to  take  you 
through  roadblocks  and 
across  snipers’  alleys  to  the 
airport  You  have  a return 
ticket  but  they  do  not  And  in 
three  or  four  months’  time, 
you  will  be  appalled  to  dis- 
cover that  you  are  beginning 
to  forget  their  feces,  their 
names,  the  details  of  their 
struggle . . . apart  from  what 
you  wrote  about  it ...  Of 
; course,  there  is  an  alterna- 
tive. ft  is  the  condition 
dreaded  by  foreign  and  fea- 


ture editors  alike.  It  is  the 
moment  when  they  realise 
that  “our  guy  has  gone  na- 
tive". He  (or  she,  because  I 
also  know  women  journalists 
who  have  done  this)  has  put 
his  life  where  his  laptop  is, 
and  formally  enlisted  with 
the  people  he  is  supposed  to 
be  writing  about  Yesterday’s 
bourgeois  media  correspon- 
dent becomes  today's  revolu- 
tionary press  officer. 
Veteran/oreign  commentator 
NealAscherson  opens  his 
review  of  The  Collected  Works 
Of  John  Reed  (Modem  Li- 
brary). in  the  London  Review 
OfBooks.  While  Reed  may 
have  emergedfrom  his  Bolshe- 
vik episode  with  some  integrity. 

his  reputation  has  been  be- 
smirched Jbr  posterity  thanks 
to  Warren  Beatty,  who  por- 
trayed him  in  the  film  Reds. 

Heavenly  body 

DEAR  Jewel 

I have  a rather  strange  tale  to 
relate.  It  all  began  two  weeks 

ago  in  my  small  ranch  in  a 
remote  part  of  Nebraska.  One 
evening  1 was  eating  dinner 
as  usual  when  I heard  a feint 
rumbling  that  grew  louder 


with  every  passing  moment.  I 
raced  outside  to  discover  the 
source  of  the  commotion  and 
saw  a large  object  hovering 
over  the  barn.  Tt  was  cigar 
shaped  and  multicoloured 
lights  emanated  from  either 
end.  It  landed  in  the  corral 
and  for  some  reason  I was  hot 
afraid  as  I decided  to  ap- 
proach the  craft  When  I was 
within  10  yards,  a door  slid 
open  and  a masculine  band 
beckoned  me  inside.  I hesi- 
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tated  but  then  I saw  a face.  It 
belonged  to  the  most  attrac- 
tive man  that!  had  ever  seen! 

“I  love  you,”  he  said,  and  I 
led  him  out  of  his  spaceship 
and  into  my  house.  We  spent 
the  rest  of  the  evening  chat- 
ting over  a fine  bottle  of 
blushing  wine.  I don’t  want  to 
get  too  personal  about  what 
happened  next,  but  he  is  still 
here  today.  In  feet,  as  I write 
this  letter  I can  see  him  from 
my  window,  skilfully  muti- 
lating cattle  in  the  pasture.  Is 
it  wrong  to  love  such  a 
strange  man? — Lydia  S. 

Dear  Lydia, 

Now  here’s  something  J can 
sink  my  teeth  Into ...  You  rail 
him  a strange  man,  but  you 
don’t  tell  me  how  he’s 
strange.  Tzn  guessing  he’s  a 
good  kind  of  strange,  because 
he's  still  there.  And  by  the 
way.  what  is  he  wearing? 
Anyway,  you  sound  smitten. 
And  no  wonder.  He’s  good 
looking,  he  works,  and  he  has 
his  own  car.  Sounds  like  a 
keeper.  Just  make  sure  you 
know  where  he  is  at  night  and 
keep  an  eye  on  the  rest  of 
your  livestock. 

From  Jock  Magazine,  pro- 
duced in  ScmtaFe. 


Boys’  zone 

A YEAR  ago  I would  have 
agreed  about  receiving  a 
handwritten  letter  in  prefer- 
ence to  a fax  car  e-mail  Today, 
however,  with  both  my  sons 
away  at  university,  Tm 
thrilled  that  they  communi- 
cate more  often  — and  more 
enjoyably — since  we’ve 
joined  the  Internet.  They 
send  and  receive  messages 
several  times  a week,  some 
short  and  others  gloriously 
long  and  rambling.  We  can 
print  off  anything  we  wish  to 
keep  and  thus  have  the  best  of 
both  worlds.  And  this  from 
someone  who  has  taken  years 
to  become  used  to  computers! 
The  prux- winning  letter  in  this 
month  s Good  Housekeeping, 
written  by  Gillian  Gould.  Her 
prise  is  a decidedly  low-tech 
luxury  pm  set. 

Jackdaw  wantsyour 
jewels.  E-mail 

Jackdaw&guarctian.  cojuk:fax 
01 71-713 4366:  Jackdaw.  The 
Guardian.  119fdrrb^drm 
Road.  London  EClR  3ER, 

Dan  Glaister 
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No  let-up  in  blood  sacrifice 
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Will  Hutton 


WE  HAVE  been 
told  so  often  for 
so  long  ,that 
lower  inflation 
and  labour  mar- 
ket flexibility  alone  are  the 
conditions  for  economic  suc- 
cess that  It  has  hardened  Into 
an  unthinking  mantra.  But 
after  nearly  four  years  of  a 
recovery  characterised  by 
just  that  low  inflation  and  the 
growth  of  contractualised, 
“flexible  work”,  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  "real"  economy 
remains  disappointing. 

British  growth  over  the  last 
six  months  has  dropped  to  a 
miserable  1.6  per  cent  on  an 
annualised  basis.  .Moreover, 
any  pick-up  promises  to  de- 
pend not  on  exports  and  in- 
vestment — but  on  our  old 
friend  the  British  consumer. 
It  all  looks  painfully  familiar. 

There  is  no  greater  testi- 
mony to  the  enfeeblement  of 
the  British  economy  than 
Britain's  export  performance. 
The  pound,  apart  from  the 
plunge  around  the  1976  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  cri- 
sis, has  not  been  so  cheap  for 
20  years  — as  the  chart  below, 
monitoring  Britain's  relative 
unit  labour  costs,  demon- 
strates. 

North  Sea  oil  and  high  in- 
terest rates  helped  raise  ster- 
ling In  1980,  but  after  oscillat- 
ing at  a still  high  level  during 
the  mid-to-late-l980s.  it  has 
slid  a good  20  per  cent  over 
the  past  three  years  alone.  On 
past  evidence  you  might  have 
expected  this  to  have  gener- 
ated an  export  surge  — but  of 
that  there  has  been  little  sign. 
In  1994  British  manufactur- 


ing exports,  according  to 
OECD  data  supplied  by  Gold- 
mans  Sachs'  Gavyn  Davies, 
grew  by  ll  per  cent  in  line 
with  the  ll  per  cent  growth  of 
British  export  markets. 

That  was  disappointing 
pnnngh  given  the  devaluation 

— a storm  warning  that  Brit- 
ish exporters  were  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a more  competitive 
pound  not  to  increase  export 
volumes,  but  to  increase 
prices  and  margins. 

Last  year  the  poor  perfor- 
mance became  more  marked 
stilL  Britain's  export  markets  1 
grew  by  10.5  per  cent,  but , 
manufactured  exports  grew  at 
only  5.6  per  cent 

Britain  lost  ground  in  1995 
in  a way  it  did  not  after  the 
1931, 1949, 1967  and  1976  deval- 
uations — the  worst  post-de- 
valuation performance  this 
century.  As  Gary  Young,  the 
chief  economic  forecaster  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Research 
comments,  it  defies  expecta- 
tions. It  is,  he  says,  “incom- 
prehensible". 

Of  course,  as  he  goes  on  to 
argue,  it  is  only  incomprehen- 
sible in  terms  of  the  way  Brit- 
ish exporters  used  to  behave. 
It  seems  that  building  market 
share  Is  less  important  now 
than  building  profit  margins 

— hence  export  prices  went 
up  6.6  per  cent  last  year. 

The  fundamental  problem 
is  that  British  industry  is  dis- . 
proportionately  represented 
in  slow-growing  or  declining 
sectors  like  food,  drink  and 
tobacco,  and  defence,  with,  lit- 
tle representation  in  fast 
growing  export  sectors  like 
information  technology. 

Britain's  ageing  export 
companies  in  these  low-tech- 
nology sectors  are  terrified 
that  their  increasingly  de- 
manding and  uncommitted 
institutional  shareholders 
will  sell  out  to  a takeover  bid- 
der, which  means  that  they 
place  a high  value  on  putting 
up  prices  to  produce  high 
earnings  and  dividends,  and 
less  on  innovation  and  future 
market  share. 


Britain's  chief  markets 
have  been  slowing  down.  Nor 
is  there  any  great  hope  that 
investment  will  propel 
recovery. 

Manufacturing  investment 
this  year  is  likely  to  rise  be- 
tween 5 or  6 per  cent,  but 
given  the  jump  in  profit  mar- 
gins. the  already  long  dur- 
ation of  the  upturn  and 
strength  of  manufacturers' 
current  balance  sheets  again 
this  is  one  of  the  weakest  per- 
formances on  record.  But 
manufacturing  investment 
only  accounts  for  around  13 
per  cent  of  gross  domestic 
fixed  capital  formation  — and 
compared  to  the  rest  it  stands 
as  a beacon  of  light 

Investment  in  house- 
building, construction, 
distribution,  business  ser- 
vices. education,  health, 
transport,  and  agriculture 
is  either  stagnating  or  — as  in 
the  public  sector  — in  head- 
line decline.  This  is  happen- 
. tag  despite  low  Inflation  and 
I labour  market  flexibility  — 
and  well  into  an  economic 
recovery.  Investment  overall 
is  likely  to  grow  only  fraction- 
l ally  if  at  all  over  this  year. 

Thus,  as  the  Purchasing 
Managers'  Index  reports  that 
manufocturing  output  growth 
fell  to  a three-year  low  in  Jan- 
uary, we  are  left:  with  govern- 
ment spending  and  the  con- 
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stnner  as  the  final  props  on 
which  to  base  hopes  that  the 
growth  rate  win  accelerate. 

Start  with  government 
spending. 

In  1996-97  the  Government 
is  budgeting  for  current 
spending  to  rise  by  0.2  per 
cent  in  real  terms  — an  im- 
plausibly low  increase  which 
nevertheless  it  has  to  achieve 
to  have  any  hope  of  “prudent” 
tax  cuts  in  the  November 
Budget 

Indeed  the  pressure  to 
control  government  spending 
is  even  more  intense  because 
the  impact  of  fills  year’s 
growth  slow  down  will  be  to 
depress  tax  revenues  in  1996- 
97  — so  that  a growing  num- 
ber of  forecasters  are  now 
saying  that  the  public  sector 
borrowing  requirement  in 
1996-97  will  only  foil  margin- 
ally compared  with  this 
year’s  expected  £29  billion. 

Any  relaxation  of  the 
spending  totals  will  imply 
even  less  for  those  already 
imperilled  but  politically 
vital  tax-cuts  — so  expect  lit- 
tle impetus  trom  this  quarter. 

Which  leaver  the  con- 
sumer, still  not  borrowing  for 
house  purchase  and  lacking 
confidence,  but  to  be  so 
armed  wtth  tax  cuts  and  elec- 
tricity rebates  that  he  and  she 
will  end  the  mini-downturn. 

In  feet  as  Peter  Warburton 
of  Flemings  points  out  rising 
council  tax  bills  and  public 
sector  charges  will  offset  most 
of  the  tax-cutting  largesse. 

An  increase  in  consumer 
spending  depends  largely  on 
earnings  increases  of  around 
4 per  cent  running  ahead  of 
inflation  of  some  3 per  cent, 
and  saving  not  rising;  and  it 
is  on  that  basis  we  can  expect 
growth  to  hold  and  even  to 
pick  up  a little  in  the  second 
half  of  1996- 

In  other  words  more  than  70 
per  cent  of  this  year’s  rise  in 
GDP  will  have  been  driven  by 
rising  personal  consumption 
in  an  economy  where  invest- 
ment remains  chronically  low. 

This  is  the  great  British 
capitalist  model  at  work;  the 


capitalism  that  Conservative 
propagandists  claim  has  out- 
competed  the  Rhineland 
“stakeholder"  model,  which 
is  supposedly  rushing  to  emu- 
late British  success. 

Yet  the  defunct  German 
economy  with  its  bankrupt 
system  of  corporatism  and 
over-regulated  financial  sys- 
tem managed  to  increase  ex- 
ports in  1995  by  6.5  per  cent  — 
a better  performance  than 
Britain’s. 


THIS  time  Last  year  the 
talk  at  the  World  Eco- 
nomic Forum  was  of 
how  Mexico  had  slid  from 
being  the  darling  of  the  West 
to  the  brink  of  bankruptcy  in 
six  short  months. 

Twelve  months  later,  it's  as 
if  it  was  all  a bad  dream. 
Neatly  skating  over  the  fact 
that  the  austerity  programme 
meant  that  gross  domestic 
product  was  almost  10  per 
cent  lower  in  the  third  quar- 
ter or  1995  than  a year  earlier. 
President  Zedillo  told  busi- 
nessmen the  current  account 
— the  root  cause  of  the  origi- 
nal problem  — was  back  in 
the  black  and  unemployment 
had  peaked. 

He  stressed  that  Mexico 
was  trying  to  strengthen  its 
political  structures  as  well  as 
its  economy.  It  was  in  stark 
contrast  with  the  impression 
left  by  the  Russians  a few 
hours  later.  Here,  if  ever  there 
was  one,  was  a classic  tale  of 
two  economies. 

For  while  Mexico  could  say. 
without  hubris,  that  it  had 
taken  only  a year  to  turn  the 
corner,  Russia  is  an  economy 
halfway  into  the  abyss.  What's 
worse,  the  catastrophic  slump 
is  not  only  continuing  but  has 
started  to  poison  the  well  of; 
Russian  politics,  with  the  lib- 
erals on  the  defensive.  Presi- 
dent Yeltsin  winning  support 
from  the  extreme  nationalist  | 
Vladimir  Zhirinovsky  for  his  , 
hard-line  on  the  Chechen,  and 
the  communist  Gennadi  Zyu- 
ganov the  front-runner  to  take  1 
over  in  the  Kremlin  after  this  ! 
summer's  presidential  elec- 
tions. 

Both  the  liberal  Grigor  Yav- 
linsky and  Mr  Zyuganov  have 
been  in  Davos,  but  where  the 
Mexicans  have  been  using  the 
gathering  of  the  world's  busi- 
ness and  political  elite  for  an 
unashamedly  open  sales  pitch, ! 
the  Russians  have  been  wash- 1 
tag  their  dirty  linen  in  public.  I 


To  some  ta  the  West,  the 

widespread  corruption,  the 
power  of  the  mafia  and  the 
lack  of  any  formal  legal  struc- 
ture within  which  business 
can  operate  with  any  confi- 
dence have  vindicated  the 
cautious  approach  adopted 
since  the  collapse  of  commu- 
nism at  the  end  of  the  1980s. 

However,  not  everyone  sees 
ft  like  that  Professor  Jeffrey 

Sachs,  the  Harvard  professor 
who  drew  up  a blueprint  for 
Russia's  transition  from  a 
command  to  a market  econo- 
my is  scathing  about  the  way 
in  which  the  Group  of  Seven 
industrial  nations,  the  World 
Bank  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  have  dithered 
and  delayed. 

The  IMF  has  now  agreed  a 
S9  billion  package  of  loans,  but 
Professor  Sachs  believes  the 
money  has  come  four  years  too 


Here,  rf  ever  there 
was  one,  was  a 
classic  tale  of 
two  economies 


late.  “The  West  should  have 
been  at  least  as  generous  ta 
1992.  when  there  were  some 
real  liberals  around,  as  it  is 
prepared  to  be  now.  But  it  held 
back.  There  was  very  little 
western  involvement  in  1992. 
It  was  a presidential  election 
year  ta  the  US  and  nobody 
wanted  to  think  about  giving 
any  money." 

There  are  some  who  are 
sceptical  about  parts  of  this 
analysis.  Anatoly  Chubais, 
the  reformer  recently  sacked 
by  Mr  Yeltsin,  argues  that 
Professor  Sachs'  policy  of  sell- 
ing off  state  industries  en 
masse  is  at  least  party  respon- 
sible for  the  endemic  corrup- 
tion that  has  followed. 

Adair  Turner,  who  worked 
as  a consultant  In  Russia  be- 
fore becoming  director-gen- 
eral of  the  CBI.  believes  that 
it  is  not  just  the  lack  of  money 
but  the  fact  that  there  was 
only  the  thinnest  (rf  topsoil  in 
which  capitalism  could  grow. 
Russia  may  be  like  Brazil  ta 


the  1950s  and  1960s,  Mr 
Turner  says,  a country  with 
huge  potential  but  able  only 
to  realise  it  very  slowly. 

That  said,  however.  Profes- 
sor Sachs  has  a point  The 
West  showed  a distinct  lack  of 
vision  back  in  1892  and  1992. 
sending  Mr  Gorbachev  away 
I empty  handed  from  the  Lon- 
don G7  summit  in  1991  and 
being  equally  parsimonious  a 

year  later  in  Munich.  Yet  it 
was  obvious  that  Russia  ur- 
gently needed  financial  help, 
a modem  equivalent  of  the 
Marshall  Plan  to  underpin 
and  prevent  the  country'  slid- 
ing back  into  its  bad  old  ways. 

Unfortunately,  the  warn- 
ings were  not  heeded.  Unlike 
I Mexico,  Russia  does  not  have 
a 2,000  mile  border  with  the 
United  States.  Wall  Street  is 
not  up  to  its  neck  in  worthless 
I Russian  junk  bonds  and  there 
is  no  fear  that  a collapse  will 
trigger  a chain  reaction  in 
neighbouring  economies. 

The  West,  prodded  by  the 
Americans,  reacted  swiftly  to 
the  Mexican  crisis,  rustling 
up  $50  billion  within  a matter 
of  weeks.  In  the  event,  only 
about  half  the  money  has  ac- 
tually been  drawn  down  by 
the  Mexican  government,  but 
the  support  helped  to  restore 
confidence  and  bought  Mr  Ze- 
dillo time. 

But  if  Mexico  has  problems, 
they  are  dwarfed  by  those  in 
Russia,  where  since  the 
slump  started,  industrial  pro- 
duction has  dropped  by  50  per 
cent,  investment  is  only  a 
third  of  its  previous  leveL  liv- 
ing standards  have  fallen  by 
28  per  cent,  the  teachers  have 
joined  the  miners  on  strike, 
there  is  no  money  to  pay  state 
pensions,  37  million  people 
are . not  earning  enough  to 
support  themselves  and  their 
families,  and  file  death  toll 
from  organised  crime  ta  the 
last  year  has  been  greater 
than  total  Russian  losses  in 
Afghanistan. 

Little  wonder  that  a grow- 
ing number  of  people  dow 
look  back  with  nostalgia  on 
communist  rule.  Who  can 
blame  them?  Certainly  not 
the  leaders  of  the  West  who 
have  sat  back  and  watched  it 
happen. 


GERMANY’S  mar- 
kets, it  is  true, 
grew  by  9.6  per 
cent  so  that  like 
Britain  it  lost  rela- 
tive ground;  but  its  underper- 
formance  was  3.1  per  cent 
against  Britain's  4.9  per  cent 
— and  was  forced  upon  it  by  a 
currency  appreciating  to  new 
highs  rather  than  felling  to 
new  lows. 

Indeed  if  the  Bundesbank 
had  been  less  obsessed  with 
achieving  zero  inflation  last 
year  by  pegging  interest  rates 
at  excessive  levels  for  too 
long,  even  the  mark  apprecia- 
tion, export  relapse  and  mini- 
recession  could  have  been 
averted  — but  it  takes  the 
strength  of  the  stakeholder 
model  to  withstand  such  mon- 
etarist excesses. 

Yet  Britain  suffers  from  the 
same  policy  preoccupation 
with  a much  weaker  underly- 
ing economy. 

Last  week's  monthly  mone- 
tary minutes  for  December 
between  the  Chancellor  and 
Governor  again  wearying!  y 
report  a discussion,  aping  the 
Bundesbank,  in  which  the 
real  economy  is  looked  at  al- 
most entirely  through  the 
prism  of  potential  inflation- 
ary pressures  — like  druids 
gutting  yet  more  sacrificial 
victims  however  repeatedly 
the  ceremony  falls. 

Rather  than  challenge  these 
curious  priorities,  the 
country  takes  refuge  in  jingo- 
istic flag  waving  laced  with 
schadenfreude  at  so-called 
German  failures. 

Nothing  changes. 


American  dream  merely  Europe’s  cold  comfort 


Worm’s  eye 


Dan  Atkinson 

AS  THE  years  go  by  it  is 
tempting  to  believe  — at 
least  for  those  who  have 
never  been  further  west 
than  file  Stilly  Isles  — to 
wonder  whether  the  US  ac- 
tually exists,  or  whether  it 
is  simply  a reflection  of 
what  is  wrong  with  the 
European  economies  at  any 
particular  time. 

Thirty  years  ago.  it  was 
the  sheer  abundance  of  ma- 
terial goods  that  was  sup- 
posedly the  most  striking 


feature  of  this  transatlantic 
neverland.  Remember 
| American  breakfasts? 
Rumour  bad  it  that  Brother 
Yank  started  the  day  with 
an  enormous  meal  — steak, 
Med  onions  and  lots  of 
things  drenched  in  syrup. 

Today,  with  the  lack  of 
jobs  the  number  one  preoc- 
cupation in  Europe,  it  Is 
America’s  success  in  finding 
gainftil  employment  for  all 
that  grabs  our  attention. 
Yon  may  have  noticed  the 
scene  in  the  film  The  Player, 
in  which  a waiter  is  sum- 
moned to  transfer  water 
from  its  present  container  (a 
wine  glass)  to  the  correct 
vessel  (a  water  glass). 

Rather  than  react  in  the 


manner  of  a British  waiter 
(“Do  what?’*),  the  young 
man  hastens  to  comply.  No 
longer  do  we  yearn  for 
American  breakfasts; 
rather,  we  salivate  over  the 
mythical  “personal  ser- 
vices” apparently  available 
to  the  US  consumer,  from 
valet  parking  to  therapy  for 
pets.  It  is  not  so  much  that 
we  wish  to  have  such  ser- 
vices ourselves,  rather  that 
they  give  the  lie  to  the 
repeated  claim  that  “in  the 
future”  there  will  be  little 
demand  for  the  type  of  un- 
skilled employee  repre- 
sented by  the  water  waiter. 

This  is  all  very  hearten- 
ing. Assuming  that  America 
really  does  exist. 
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Long-term  jobless  finally  on  the  agenda 
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Richard  Layard 

AT  LAST  a serious  debate 
has  begun  about  pre- 
venting long-term  unem- 
ployment. John  Major  is  pfen- 
ning to  put 

been  unemployed  for  over 
two  years  on  work  experience 
or  training  — in  two  pita 
areas.  Labour  is  more  ambi- 
tious. with  plans  for  any0"® 
under  25  within  six  months  or 
them  becoming  unemployed. 

But  ran  such  policies,  make 
a real  dent  in  unemployment? 
International  comparisons 
made  at  the  Centre  for  Ec* 
nornic  Performance  show 
thev  can.  Countries  can 
reduce  unemployment  if  they 
JS  benefits  for  Sorter  peri- 
ls and  use  the  savings  to 

help  the  unemployed.  It  is 
better  to  use  public  mon«’ to 

generate  activity,  rather  than 
subsidise  inactivity. 

But  which  is  the  best  way  to 

reduce  unemployment? . raj 
icy  design  is  crucial.  Itjs  not 
enough  to  park  the  long-term 
jobless  in  some  spunousac- 
tivity.  Claimants  desperately 


need  the  kind  of  help  that 
changes  their  prospects,  not. 
only  their  current  situation. 

This  means  restoring  their 
self-respect,  allowing  them  to 
accumulate  a valuable  work 
record  and  offering  perma- 
nent jobs.  Training  can  help, 
but  evaluations  in  many 
countries  suggest  it  does  not 
work  for  adults. 

Job  creation  schemes  do 
more  good.  But  often,  as  ta 
the  UK’s  Community  Pro- 
gramme in  the  1980s,  the  pace 
of  work  is  slow,  and  a record 
from  such  a scheme  carries 
limited  value  when  looking 

for  another  job. 

The  best  way  to  help  some- 
one is  to  pereuade  a regular 
employer  to  give  them  a reg- 
ular job-slot.  This  would 
mean  recruitment  subsidies 


becoming  the  centrepiece  rf 
“active  labour-market  pol- 
icy”. The  most  obvious  ap- 
proach la  to  pay  the  employer 
the  benefits  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  paid  to 
the  unemployed;  in  return 
the  employer  pays  the  worker 
a normal  wage. 

But  no  such  labour  market 
policy  will  work  unless  there 
is  a change  rf  regime:  it  must 
be  for  oil  the  unemployed, 
not  only  those  who  choose  it. 

That  has  been  a key  feature 
of  the  Swedish  system  for  the 
last  25  years.  There,  benefits 
last  for  a year,  after  which 
anyone  still  unemployed  is 
guaranteed  the  offer  of  a job 
lasting  at  least  six  months, 
This  more  than  anything  else 
explains  why  unemployment 
in  Sweden  averaged  only  2 


par  cent  through  the  seven- 
ties and  the  eighties.  Five 
principles  hold  the  key. 

• People  must  be  helped  be- 
fore they  lose  their  attraction 

for  employers. 

• They  should  be  employed 
as  regular  workers. 

• The  financial  incentive  to 
employers  must  be  subs  tan- 1 
tial,  and  weighted  towards 
those  hardest  to  place. 

• Employers  must  monitor  I 
performance  and  provide ! 
written  accounts  to  the  Em- 1 
ployment  Service  if  perma- 
nent Jobs  are  not  offered, 

• The  employer  cannot  col- 
lect a subsidy  if  at  the  same 
time  he  is  sacking  workers. 

How  do  Tory  and  Labour 
proposals  line  up  with  these 
principles?  The  Government 
only  proposes  to  help  people 


already  unemployed  for  over 
two  years  and  to  provide 
three  months’  work  experi- 
ence on  benefit  plus.  That  is 
too  late  and  too  little. 

Labour's  plan  comes  nearer 
the  mark.  For  people  under  25 
it  kicks  ta  after  six  months 
unemployment.  It  includes 
four  types  of  help:  recruit- 
ment subsidies,  full-time  edu- 
cation, and  work  on  benefit- 
plus  for  a voluntary 
organisation  or  an  Environ- 
mental Task  force. 

The  tragedy  is  that  for  so 
long  we  have  paid  people  for 
inactivity  and  misery,  rather 
than  using  the  money  to  get 
them  Into  work.  At  last  politi- 
cians are  willing  to  change  it 
Professor  Richard  Layard  is 
Director  qf  the  Centre  for  Eco- 
nomic Performance  at  LSB. 
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RUGBY  UNION:  THE  FIVE  NATIONS  CHAMPIONSHIP 


How  ley  hurrah . . . the  Wales  scrum-half,  who  crowned  an  assured  debut  with  a burrowing  late  try,  plays  the  ball  as  Johnson  and  Bayfield  are  kept  at  bay  photograph;  frank  baron 


England  21  .Wales  15 


Rowell  needs  to  boldly  go 


Robert  Armstrong 
at  Twickenham 


hopes 


NGLAND  have  reg- 
istered a new  pat- 
ent in  Mogadon 
rugby  which  could 
paralyse  Scotland's 
of  winning  the  Five 


perhaps  a Grand  Slam  in  nest 
month's  clash  at  Murrayfield. 

The  essence  of  this  turgid  ap- 
proach is  to  weary  the  limbs 
and  dull  the  wits  of  the  opposi- 
tion by  keeping  the  ball  safely 
out  of  sight  while  the  forwards 
trundle  crab-like  downfield. 

Slow  ball  is  the  very  antith- 
esis of  modern  Test  rugby, 
which  puts  a premium  on 
generating  momentum  and 
pace,  yet  those  were  the  very 
qualities  England  success- 
fully drained  out  of  a young 
and  enterprising  Welsh  side. 
Not  for  the  first  time  Will  Car- 
ling’s men  were  so  desperate 
to  secure  a win  that  they  were 
willing  to  sacrifice  their  own 
three-quarters  and  any  pros- 


pect of  a scoring  feast  on  the 
altar  of  workplace  efficiency. 

If  England  persist  with  the 
eight-man  game,  scrummage 
ing  and  mauling  to  their 
hearts'  content  they  might 
well  end  up  with  the  Triple 
Crown  but  they  will  also  con- 
tinue to  alienate  their  own 
supporters,  many  of  whom 
ran  through  the  full  reper- 
toire of  rude  noises  as  the 
game  slowly  died  on  its  feet 
The  England  manager  Jack 
Rowell  pointedly  passed  the 
buck  back  to  the  players,  ex- 
plaining that  they  had  put 
together  their  own  game  plan 
with  the  captain's  approval. 
That  was  hardly  surprising 
news  in  view  of  the  flak 
Rowell  has  copped  this  season 
for  talking  up  a 15-man  game 
only  to  deliver  a ponderous 
travesty  on  the  field, 

"It’s  not  a matter  of  train- 
ing harder,  it's  a matter  of 
thinking  smarter.”  said 
Rowell,  showing  his  usual  fa- 
cility for  coining  a sharp 
maxim  that  is  profoundly  dif- 
ficult to  put  into  practice. 


It  is  hard  to  escape  the  con- 
clusion that  Rowell  needs  to 
enlist  a specialist  coach  to 
turn  some  of  his  forwards 
into  bolder  footballers,  pre- 
pared bo  treat  the  backs  as  po- 
tential match-winners  and 
not  just  optional  extras.  The 
England  try-scorers,  Under- 
wood and  Guscott.  proved 
they  are  still  dangerous  fin- 
ishers at  the  highest  level  and 
the  scrum-half  Dawson 
showed  he  has  a nose  for  the 
try  line,  yet  overall  this  was  a 
dijd  vu  exercise  in  how  to 
squander  talent 
Carling  had  the  frustration 
of  being  forced  out  with  a 
knee  injury  in  the  53rd  min- 
ute just  when  his  urgent  calls 
for  a more  dynamic  game 
were  starting  to  be  heeded.  In- 
stead of  taking  up  the  cap- 
tain's torch  Clarice,  the  pack 
leader,  promptly  pulled  Eng- 
land back  into  their  shell  ad- 
vising Grayson  to  kick  for 
touch.  As  the  fly-half  was  hav- 
ing a rare  nightmare  with  the 
boot,  this  recipe  for  progress 
looked  distinctly  suspect 


No  doubt  England  felt  un- 
able to  get  Into  top  gear  be- 
cause, for  the  second  game 
running,  they  could  not 
remedy  their  shortcomings  in 
the  line-out  “England  should 
do  much  better  there."  admit- 
ted Rowell.  Indeed.  Bayfield 
and  company  won  only  two- 
thirds  possession  on  their 
throw. 

If  England  comprehensively 
foiled  in  a perceived  area  of 
strength,  they  at  least  had  the 
grim  satisfaction  of  overpower- 
ing their  counterparts  in  file 
scrums,  rucks  and  mauls. 
Rodber  enjoyed  a formidable 
comeback,  often  performing  a 
Richards-like  wrap-up  at  close 
quarters  and  cutting  down 
Welshmen  with  precisian. 

However,  among  the  10 
Welshmen  making  their  first 
Five  Nations  appearance  at 
Twickenham,  the  half-backs 
Arwel  Thomas  and  Robert 
Hawley  suggested  that  they 
are  on  the  verge  of  a long  Test 
career  together. 

The  21-year-old  Thomas 
was  low-key  about  the  genius 


he  showed  in  setting  up 
Wales's  fifth-minute  try  by 
Taylor.  "I  asked  the  referee  if 
we  had  signalled  for  posts  and 
he  said  no."  he  recalled.  "I 
gave  it  a tap  and  saw  a gap 
right  but  they  covered  it 
quickly.  I panicked  a bit  and 
hit  Gwyn  Jones  to  the  left  I 
was  very  relieved  to  see  Hemi 
Taylor  go  over.”  What  this 
modest  analysis  omits  is  the 
speed  of  thought  and  execu- 
tion that  he  showed  in  wrong- 
footing the  England  defence. 

As  for  Howley,  he  had  a 
remarkable  debut  showing 
the  skills  of  a complete  all- 
round footballer  and  scoring 
an  explosive  burrowing  try 
from  a ruck  ball  near  the  end. 

Between  times  the  England 
pack  gave  everything  that 
moved  a fearful  pounding,  es- 
pecially in  the  loose,  without 
delivering  the  pay-off  line 
that  ought  to  have  consigned 
the  brave  Welsh  to  oblivion. 
Underwood's  49th  try  for  his 
country  followed  a Mickey 
Mouse  build-up  in  which 
passes  twice  went  to  ground. 


and  Guscott  made  his  own 
luck  after  half-time  with  a fly- 
ing charge-down  of  Justin 
Thomas's  clearing  kick  which 
saw  the  ball  fall  perfectly  for 
the  touchdown. 

In  the  end  Wales  failed  to 
impose  the  kind  of  sustained 
pressure  that  wins  matches, 
and  England  were  not  quite 
negative  enough  to  deserve 
another  defeat.  It  was  a 
curate's  egg,  bad  in  patches 
but  not  a genuine  stinker. 

SCORERSi  England:  Trios:  Underwood 
Guscott  Coavwnfcsu  Grayson.  PbwMMm i 
Grayson  3 Wrftti  Titan  Taylor,  Howley. 
Conversion!  A Thomas.  Penalty:  A 
Thomas. 

EMtauwP:  M Cat*  l Baft).  4 WtalgMIiiHiini 
(Bath).  W Carting  (Harlequins,  cape  P tie 
Ctamdta,  Bath.  53minJ.4iaaBoott  (Bam. 
R Untawnd  ilmmSik  P Orange,  M 
Ttaewon  (both  Northampton);  o nomwtroe 
(LMcasurl.  M tie  gen  (Bristol).  4 Uamd 
[Harlequins).  M Johwn  (Leicester).  ■ 
BaySeld,  T Rodber  [both  Northampton),  L 
Mtetfta  iWasnsJ.  B Clarke  (Bath). 
WALESc  4 Thomas  (Llanelli):  I Emu 
(LtelMlNV.  L Davtaa  (Neath).  N Baafee,  W 
Proalor  (both  Llanelli):  A ThMte 
(Bristol).  R Ikrerley  (BridoaiKt):  A Unite 
(Cardiff),  J Humphrey*  (Cardiff,  cape  O 
Jeaktaa,  Swansea.  56).  4 Dawtaa,  Q 
Llewellyn  (both  Neath),  D Janes.  I 
Lewis  (both  Cardiff).  Q 4mm  ULIanelll),  H 
Teyior  (Cardiff). 

K McCartney  IScotland) 


Clarke  wheels  out  excuses  foradull  day 


Richard  Williams  with  a damning  verdict 
on  a match  that  England  allowed  to  die 


ONE  could  have  writ- 
ten Arwel  Thomas's 
life  story  during  the 
time  the  ball  spent  stuck 
between  the  boots  of  Eng- 
land's back-row  men  on 


Saturday.  The  reason,  the 
manager  and  the  players 
informed  us,  was  the  Welsh 
tactic  of  incessantly  shift- 
ing the  scrummage  on  its 
axis. 
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“If  the  scram  is  wheeled 
all  the  time.'*  said  Ben 
Clarke,  the  pack  leader, 
“you’re  not  going  to  get 
good  ball  out  of  it.  so  we 
had  to  hold  it  In  longer.” 

And  once  they  had  accus- 
tomed themselves  to  that 
infernal  wheel-and-hold 
rhythm,  they  found  it  Im- 
possible to  change  gear 
when  they  were  cruising  at 
21-8  ap  in  the  second  half 
and  apparently  ready  to 
switch  into  the  sort  of  ex- 
pansive running  mode  that 
would  carry  them  to  a big 
win. 

“Sometimes  it’s  hard  to 
change  the  tempo  of  a 
game,”  Clarke  explained. 
-Yon  need  continuity, 
which  we  didn't  achieve  be- 
cause the  game  was  being 
interrupted  the  whole  time. 
Look  at  the  penalty  count: 
21  against  them,  seven 
against  us.  How  can  you  get 
continuity  when  people  are 
killing  the  ball  and  you’re 
going  from  set  piece  to  set 
piece? 

Tm  not  criticising  refer- 
ees. but  it  really  is  time  we 
established  what  you  can  get 
away  with  and  what  you 
can’t  It’s  the  same  problem 
we  had  against  Western 
Samoa.  The  answer  is  that 
people  have  got  to  learn  to 
stay  on  their  feet” 

From  the  grandstand  the 
perception  was  slightly  dif- 
ferent. It  had  seemed  clear 
enough  that  England's  deci- 


sion to  hold  the  ball  in  the 
scrummages  In  the  first 
quarter  of  the  match  consti- 
tuted a cold,  bard  attempt 
to  tire  and  demoralise  the 
Wales  forwards.  Many 
times  Clarice  kept  the  ball 
tied  to  his  bootlaces  while 
Matt  Dawson  waited  and 
dummied  behind  a static 
scrum.  The  opportunities 
for  opening  the  game  out 
seemed  obvious. 

But  then  nothing  about 
the  game  of  rugby  is  obvi- 
ous, and  Jack  Rowell  cer- 
tainly denied  intent.  Asked' 
if  the  slow-motion  scrum- 
maging had  been  part  of  the 


attempts  to  make  progress. 
“X  was  disappointed  with 
some  of  our  discipline,” 
admitted  Kevin  Bowring, 
Wales's  impressive  coach. 
“We  certainly  gave  too 
many  penalties  away  and 
we  need  to  have  a look  at  it 
and  find  the  reason.  I 
thought  he  was  a bit  harsh 
sometimes,  though.  I know 
we’re  no  angels  but  It  did 
seem  a bit  one-sided." 

“The  referee  called  it  as 
be  saw  it,”  his  captain  Jon- 
athan Humphreys  observed. 
“There  were  a couple  of 
penalties  against  ns  for 
over-zealous  rucking,  but  if 


‘How  can  you  get  continuity 
with  people  killing  the  ball?’ 


game  plan,  the  England 
manager  said:  “Not  as  for 
as  I’m  concerned,  no.” 

Still,  it  served  his  side’s 
purpose.  As  did  the  poor 
discipline  of  the  visiting 
forwards,  constantly  blown 
up  by  Ken  McCartney, 
whose  first-class  perfor- 
mance added  a measure  of 
lucidity  to  a difficult 
match. 

Rather  than  damaging 
England's  uncertain  efforts 
at  constructive  play,  for  a 
long  period  in  the  middle  of 
the  match  the  Welsh  for- 
wards wrecked  their  own 


people  are  there  just  to  fall 
on  the  ball  and  kill  It,  that's 
what  will  happen.  It 
stopped  us  playing  our 
game.” 

The  result  of  all  this  was, 
unsurprisingly,  the  de- 
struction of  the  match  as  a 
spectacle,  and  if  it  speaks 
well  of  the  Welsh  that  their 
pack  could  at  least  unsettle 
their  English  counterparts, 
then  it  most  be  a matter  of 
concern  to  Rowell  that  his 
own  forwards,  some  of 
them  highly  experienced, 
were  forced  to  abandon 
their  strategy  and  impro- 


vise in  order  to  counter  the 
visitors'  disruptive  method. 

Rowell,  though  generous 
in  his  commendation  of  the 
Welsh,  again  showed  the 
sort  of  schoolmasterly  ex- 
asperation with  his  own 
team's  lack  of  conviction 
that  starts  people  thinking 
about  rifts  between  him 
and  his  players.  “We  could 
have  got  the  ball  out 
more."  he  said,  “but  we 
didn't,  and  it  cost  us  our 
momentum.”  He  praised 
the  occasional  handling 
bursts  made  by  Will  Car- 
ling and  Jeremy  Guscott 
but  was  quite  fiercely  criti- 
cal of  the  forwards’  contin- 
ued failure  to  get  to  grips 
with  the  line-out. 

“Their  heads  were  down 
at  the  end  because  they 
knew  they  could  have  done 
better.  We’ve  got  to  break 
out  of  this  syndrome'.  The 
training’s  good,  the  game 
plan  we.  aspire  to  is  good  — 
and  It’s  not  mine,  it's  the 
whole  squad'-s.  But  when 
we  were  21-8  up  we  let 
them  back  in  and  they  took 
us  all  the  way.” 

A win  is  a win.  of  course, 
and  afterwards  the  relief 
was  visible  among  the  Eng- 
land party.  “In  the  Five 
Nations,"  Clarke  said,  “it’s 
the  win  that  counts,  not  the 
style.”  Which  was  just 
about  the  opposite  of  what 
Carling  was  saying  before 
the  opening  match.  But 
nevermind.  - 


Scotland  19,  France  14 


on  doing  it 
by  halves 


Ian  Malbi  at  Murrayfield 


FRANCE  seem  to  bring 
the  best  out  of  Scot- 
land. The  Auld  Alli- 
ance has  produced 
three  memorable  inter  nation 
als  in  the  past  12  months.  A 
last-minute  try  by  Gavin  Has- 
tings took  the  spoils  in  Paris  a 
year  ago,  Emile  Ntamack 
turned  the  tables  on  the  Scots 
in  the  V^orld  Cup  three 
months  later,  and  on  Satur- 
day Michael  Dods  did  the 
trick  to  keep  Scotland  on 
course  for  the  Grand  Slam. 

Hung-over  men  In  kilts 
were  still  rubbing  their  eyes 
yesterday  and  hoping  it  had 
not  all  been  a dream.  To  para- 
phrase Des  Lynam.  How  did 
theydothat?  - 
On  paper  Scotland  had  little 
chance  against  a side  who 
bad  beaten  New  Zealand  and 
England  In' the  past  three 
months  and  could  justifiably 
claim  to  be  the  leading  side  in 
Europe.  With  all  due  respect 
to  David  Hilton,  Ian  Smith 
and  Eric  Peters,  the  England- 
based  players  in  Scotland’s 
pack,  they  are  hardly  blood 
curdling  Rob  Roys,  but  all 
three  had  major  games 
against  a pack  on  average  one 
and  a half  stone  heavier. 

“Not  bad  for  wee  men,  eh?" 
said  Kevin  McKenzie,  Scot- 
land’s 5ft  6in  booker,  giving 
the  key  to  this  rousing  win. 
Scotland's  front  row,  small  by 
international  standards,  had 
held  its  own  against  the 
mighty  French  sc  rummage  rs. 
“But  the  whole  side  has  an 
underlying  belief  in  itself. 
There  was  always  someone  to 
make  that  important  tackle." 

The  voluble  McKenzie, 
wanning  to  his  theme,  was 
soon  ushered  away  by  Scot- 
land’s coaching  director  Jim 
Telfer,  who  remains  guarded 
in  his  optimism  and  consid- 
ers talk  of  a Grand  Slam  al- 
most subversive. 

Yet  there  is  an  irresistible 
symmetry  in  Scotland's  cur 
rent  position,  with  links  to 
1984  and  1990.  A victory  over 
a callow  Wales  side  in  Cardiff, 
and  March  2 will  bring  Will 
Carling’s  England  back  to 
Edinburgh  and  haunting 
memories  of  six  years  ago. 

As  in  1984  and  1990,  Scot- 
land have  found  an  irresist- 
ible half-back  combination  to 
pull  the  strings.  For  Laidlaw 
and  Rutherford,  Armstrong 
and  Chalmers,  read  Brian 
Redpath  and  Gregor  Town- 
send. They  were  contentious 
choices  when  the  champion- 
ship began,  yet  after  two 
games  they  are  the  best  com- 
bination in  the  Five  Nations. 

Redpath  created  both  tries 
for  Dods,  the  first  with  a bob- 
bing kick  to  the  corner  which 
allowed  the  wing  to  blast  past 
Cabannes  and  touch  down 
after  eight  minutes,  the  second 
12  minutes  after  half-time  with 
a long  cut-out  pass  from  which 
Dods  scored  spectacularly  in 
the  opposite  corner. 

Both  moves  also  featured 
Townsend.  Upright  in  attack 
and  with  a shimmying  side- 


step. he  showed  the  classic 
By-halfs  ability  to  think  on 
his  feet  and  keep  the  opposi- 
tion guessing.  Perhaps  Scot- 
land, particularly  in  the  first 
half,  relied  too  heavily  on 
him,  flinging  poor  passes  at 
the  fly-half  even  when 
France’s  flat  back  line  were 
bearing  down  on  him,  yet  he 
completely  outshone  his  op- 
posite number  Thierry 
Lacroix. 

Two  late  penalties  enabled 
Lacroix  to  beat  Didier  Cam- 
bers hero’s  France  point-scor- 
ing record  of  354.  but  an  early 
knock  left  him  with  a cut 
cheek  and  seemed  to  subdue 
the  man  who  was  the  World 
Cup's  leading  scorer  last 
summer. 

Redpath  and  Townsend 
were  at  the  heart  of  a Scot- 
land game  plan  that  involved 
winning  quick  ruck  ball  and 
moving  it  wide  and  a way 
from  the  bigger  French  pack. 
The  opening  10  minutes  were 
as  fast  and  furious  as  any- 
thing that  will  be  seen  in  this 
year’s  championship. 

“At  one  point  we  were  try- 
ing to  entertain  rather  than 
play  a balanced  game."  said 
the  wily  Telfer.  But  if  the  fre- 
netic pace  was  a coach's 
nightmare,  it  also  helped  to 
sharpen  Scottish  reflexes. 
Their  back  row.  in  particular 
their  captain  Rob  Wain* 
wright,  was  outstanding. 
Rowan  Shepherd  a rock-like 
presence  at  foll-back.  Scott 
Hastings  and  Ian  Jardlne  a 
steady  partnership  in  mid- 
field  and  Craig  Joiner  a pene- 
trative counter-attacker. 

One  bone-jarring  tackle  by 
Hastings  on  Abdel  Benazzi  in 
the  second  half  was  similar  to 
that  of  his  brother  Gavin  on 
the  same  charging  flanker  in 
Paris  last  spring. 

And  on  the  subject  of 
brothers,  Peter  Dods  was  the 
full-back  in  the  1984  Grand 
Slam  campaign.  Little  brother 
Michael  came  of  age  here.  His 
pries  would  have  done  justice 
to  his  opposite  number,  the 
ace  predator  Philippe  Saint- 
Andre,  but  six  missed  kicks  at 
goal  are  a cause  for  concern. 

The  French  were  generally 
disappointing.  One  try  in  two 
matches,  and  this  from  Ben- 
azzi after  a drive  from  a llne- 
out,  will  not  satisfy  a demand- 
ing public.  Pelous  and 
Carbonneau,  playing  out  of  po- 
sition at  No.  8 and  scrum-half, 
may  well  be  for  the  tumbrils 
before  Ireland  visit  Parc  des 
Princes  on  Saturday  week. 

SCORERS:  Scotland:  Trios:  Dods  2. 
ItannMusi  Dod3  3.  Pranooj  Trjr:  BwimjJ. 
PaoRtoc  CaHUignMa-  La  Croix  Z. 
SCOTLAND:  R Shepherd  (MefcMQ);  C 
■Mar  (Melrose).  3 Hastings  (Waoon- 
lans).  I Jailwi  (Sllrilng  County!.  U Ooda: 

Q Townsend  (baih  Northampton).  B 
iteripaBi  iiiaiross);  D Baton  (Bate).  K 
McKenzie  (Stirling  Coj.  P Wright 
(Boron  ghrnulr),  S Campbell  |Dundee 
HSFP).  D Weir  (Newcastle  Gosforth).  R 
Watawright  (W  Hartlepool,  capt).  I Smith 
(Gloucester).  E Peters  (Bath). 

FRANCK  J L Sadeurny  iCotamlors):  E 
Mtamaek  ( Toulouse J.  A Ponmud  iBnvai. 

T CaataigaAde  |Tou  louse)  P Sainu 
««W  | Mon  Derr  and):  T Lacroix  (Da<)  P 
Carbonneau  iTaulouse);  ■ PArlfc 
(Toulon).  J M QomlM  |Bayorr*-|,  C 
CaHfano  (Toulouse).  O Merle  (Monl- 
terrand).  O Ronmat  iDax).  A E 
I Agon).  L Cabaooee  (Racing).  F i 
(Own. 

C Thomas  (Wales). 


In  control . . . Townsend  rides  a French  tackle  ian  waldie 


Jeremy  Alexander  sees  a Coltish  headline-maker  come  back  to  earth  with  a bang 

Even  Sampson  feels  the  loneliness  of  an  England  wing 


Sampson  — puzzled 


?"• 


ONE  weekend  Paul  Samp- 
son was  old  enough  at  18 
to  join  the  England  training 
squad;  the  next  he  was  too 
young  to  play  for  North 
Under-21  against  Midlands  at 
his  local  club.  Otley.  Rugby's 
great  transition  can  be  con- 
fusing to  young  and  old. 

The  reason  was  that  Eng- 
land Colts  (an  Under-19  selec- 
tion) took  precedence,  so 
Sampson's  roller-coaster 
moved  from  Twickenham  — 
or  at  least  Strawberry  Hill  — 
to  the  edge  of  a Wolverhamp- 
ton housing  estate  yesterday. 
The  day  after  21  of  his  new 
squad-mates  enjoyed  the  ini- 
tially warm  roar  of  70,000 


against  Wales,  the  Leeds  boy 
was  at  the  RFU's  centre  for 
schools'  and  youth.  Castle 
croft,  for  a training  match  be- 
fore a quorum  of  buffers  and 
kin  in  the  freezing  dank. 

It  was  a game  of  two  halves, 
hi  file  first  he  was  full-back 
and  busy  In  attack.  In  the 
second,  after  . multiple 
changes,  he  was  'right-wing 
and  learned  the  inactivtty 
that  can  effectively  sideline 
an  England  flier.  One  pounc- 
ing tackle  from  behind  was 
his  lot  though  that  sufficed  to 
confirm  his  electric  speed. 

The  team  wore  bottle-green 
with  a hotch-potch  of  shorts 
and  socks  that  would  have 

•f 

i/ 


flattered  a pub  side.  But  they 
were  hard  and  drilled  and, 
like  their  seniors,  unable  to 
sustain  a swift  flow,  of  sponta- 
neity. So.  is  it  coached  out  or 
never  there? 

Sampson  was  Instinctively 
adventurous,  but  was  caught 
five,  times  in  possession,  once 
with  'a  man  outside;  af  least 
Catt  got  his  pass  off  to  Under 
wood  on  Saturday. 

Sampson  also  missed  four 
kicks  out  of  five  at  goal  and  a' 
touch-finder  to  boot  Some- 
thing rubbed  off  from  his 
seniors,  though,  as  it  took 
him  40  minutes  to  get  a pass 
away.  Then  he  gave  two  in  a 
move  of  his  own  inspiration. 


\r 


with  overlap  and  scissors,  to 
set  up  a thrilling  try. 

The  Colts,  building  against 
the  divisions  towards  four  in- 
ternationals. had  viewed  Eng- 
land’s display.  Sampson  was 
puzzled  at  “what  they  were 
trying  to  do"  — if  he  cannot 
make  it  out  now,  what  chance 
have  the  coaches  in  the  chain 
of  instruction?  Jim  Robinson, 
once  of  Coventry  and  now  the 
Colts'-  coach,  called  it  "inter- 
esting. diplomatically*'. 

For  Sampson,  it  Is  one  thing 
after  another  now  in  the 
learning  curve:  indoor  athlet- 
ics after  rugby,  and  Chaucer 
and  Hamlet  after  Carling, 
with  A levels  in  the  oiling. 

ft  


Underwood’s 
debut  spoiled 

/ Hough  Newcastle  Go 
/ forth  called  on  more  o 
inteniatioiials  than  tl 
BBC's  panel  of  experts,  thi 
still  went  down  yestertk 
20-19  to  West  Hartlepool. 

Tony  Underwood  looki 
sharp  on  his  dehut;  Gai 
Armstrong  enjoyed  a live 
tussle  with  Derrick  Patte 
son;  and  Rob  Andre 
kicked  three  penalties  ar 
a drop  goal  and  converted 
try  set  up  by  the  Scotia* 
centre  Richard  Cramb. 

Newcastle  took  a is_j 
lead,  but  West  won  it  sev« 
minutes  from  time  wh« 
Anthony  Elwine  put  Owt 
Evans  over  for  a try. 
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Challenge  Cup,  fourtorouirfic^ 


McRae  in  raptures 

at  Newlove  affair 


John  Huxtay 

SHAUN  McRAE  could 
be  forgiven  a satisfied 
smile  after  watching 
his  new  charges  post 
an  impressive  cup  win  at 
Castleford  yesterday. 

The  former  assistant  coach 
of  Canberra  Raiders  was  in 
charge  of  St  Helens  for  the 
first  time  after  replacing  Brie 
Hughes,  whose  contract  was 
not  renewed  by  the  Mersey- 
side club. 

Saints  inflicted  a record 
home  defeat  on  Castleford 
and,  if  that  was  not  suffi- 
ciently satisfying  to  McRae, 


included  in  their  10-try  haul 
was  an  impressive  hat-trick 
by  their  world-record  signing 
Paul  Newlove. 

The  centre  was  In  imperi- 
ous form  and  Castleford 
found  it  impossible  to  cope 
with  his  strength  and  guile. 

He  delivered  a double-try 
strike  during  the  first  half  as 
St  Helens  established,  an  early 
hold  on  the  match,  qpd  com- 
pleted his  hat-trick  — his  first 
since  his  £500,000  move  from 
Bradford  Bulls  — with  a try 
in  the  65th  minute.  He  also 
set  up  a try  for  Sullivan  in  the 
34th  minute. 

McRae  said:  “1  have  worked 
with  some  of  the  outstanding 


Leeds  leave  it  late  at  Swinton 


f BEDS,  Silk  Cut  ChaJ- 
i—  lenge  Cup  runners-up 
for  the  past  two  seasons, 
had  Graham  Holroyd  and 
Alan  Tait  to  thawir  for  a 
late  rally  at  Swinton  that 
saw  them  home  27-22  and 
on  course  for  a third  Wem- 
bley final. 

In  the  last  16  they  will 
meet  Warrington,  who  beat 
Oldham  26-4  at  snow-cov- 
ered Watershed  dings  to  give 
the  new  management  duo  of 
Alex  Murphy  and  John 
Dorahy  a winning  start. 

The  only  amateurs  left 
are  West  Hull,  who  beat 
York  last  week.  They  will 


entertain  Wakefield,  34-18 
winners  at  Carlisle..  Hull 
overpowered  Hunslet  52-18 
but  the  Second  Division 
champions  Hull  KR  went 
down  24-0  to  Leigh.  Hull's 
next  opponents  are  Keigh- 
ley, who  led  Barrow  10-0 
but  were  held  to  12-9.  Leigh 
will  entertain  Bradford, 
who  crushed  Batley  60-18, 
Longo  scoring  three  tries. 

Two  ties  again  fell  prey  to 
the  weather,  Workington  v 
Wldnes  and  Whitehaven  v 
Halifax.  Both  have  been 
pencilled  in  for  tomorrow 
night  but  the  forecast  is  for 
more  bad  weather. 


afhiotpc  hi  the  game  and  Paul 
Newlove  showed  today  that 
be  stands  comparison  with 
them.  He  did  things  which 
other  players  cannot  and  that 
now  vi«q  him  marked  as  a 
world-class  player.” 

St  Helens  conceded  16 
points  during  the  first  half 
but  Castleford  were  unable  to 
score  during  the  second.  Al- 
though they  worked  manfully 
throughout  they  were  never 
able  to  cope  with  the  visitors’ 
power,  and  Saints  will  not 
fear  the  journey  to  Rochdale 
in  the  next  round. 

McRae’s  men  created  five 
first-half  tries  through  Ar- 
nold, Newlove  (two),  Sullivan 
and  Joynt,  and  the  captain 
Gould  lug  landed  four 
conversions. 

Castleford's  response  came 
through-  tries  from  Smith, 
Goddard  and  Sampson,  but  in 
the  second  half  St  Helens 
withstood  several  determined 
assaults  on  their  line  before 

fa  chirm  trig  flrrtWgr  tripe 

Northey,  Hammond,  New- 
love, Matautia  and  Prescott 
all  found  their  way  on  to  the 
scoresheet,  and  Goulding 
went  on  to  convert  nine  out  of 
10  kicks  at  goal 

Cmllafunli  Flow srs;  C Flynn. 

Goddard  Coventry;  Steadman.  Stephens: 
Sampson.  Iteatto  fSenlcX.  7Smtn).  Sykes. 
Smatea  (Harland,  16).  Schick  (Twits.  GO). 
Nlksu. 

■1  HiIim-  Prescon;  Arnold.  Northey. 
Nawfovn.  Sullivan;  Hammond,  GouHBna 
Pare  I ml  (Matsutls.  S3;  LssUism.  7B).  : 
Cunningham,  Laatltwn  (Peralfni,  54). 
Joynt,  Booth.  Bushy.  i 

■liana  S Cummings  (Wktnss). 


Hockey 

Hat-trick  gets  Conway  off  on  the  right  foot  for  Teddington 


Basketball 

Riders  only  semi-delirious  at  Waldron’s  return 


PitRowtsy 


NICK  CONWAY  made  the 
perfect  debut  for  Tedding- 
ton on  Saturday,  scoring  a 
hat-trick  to  help  the  league 
champions  to  a 4-1  win  over 
Firebrands  and  a place  in  the 
HA  Cup  quarter-finals.  Then, 
yesterday,  he  scored  a point- 
saving  late  goal  against  the 
National  League  challengers 
Reading. 

Conway  may  well  prove  one 
of  the  best  signings  of  the 
winter  for  Teddington,  whose 
draw  yesterday  eased  their 
relegation  worries.  They 


opened  up  a five-point  gap 
over  the  bottom  six  dubs,  all 
of  whom  are  booked  to  go 
down  this  winter. 

Reading,  by  falling  to  hold 
on  to  a 2-0  lead,  missed  the 
chance  to  overtake  Southgate 
on  goal  difference.  They 
looked  on  their  way  to  a hand- 
some victory  over  a Tedding- 
ton side  at  last  somewhere 
near  full  strength.  Ashdown 
and  Osborn  put  Reading  dear 
in  a niggling  game  but  Billson 
stole  in  at  the  for  post  for  Ted- 
dington’s  first  goal  and  then 
Conway  scored  from  a well- 
worked  corner. 

Another  clash  involving 


title  contenders  also  endad  in 
a draw  when  Guildford  recov- 
ered from  being  2-0  down  in 
two  minutes  and  3-0  behind 
to  level  two  minutes  from 
time. 

Southgate,  who  went  to  the 
top  with  their  6-0  win  at 
Boumville  on  Saturday,  stay 
ahead  by  two  points.  They 
were  the  only  one  of  the  top 
five  to  win  and  their  decision 
to  rest  Britain's  Shaw  and 
Soma  Singh  was  eventually 
justified  by  five  goals  in  a 25- 
minute  second-half  speXL 

Old  Lough tonians.  after 
twice  iMriing,  lost  3-2  at  East 
Grinstead.  Surbiton  were  big 


winners,  Jon  Molloy  snatch- 
ing four  in  a 9-0  win  over  St 
Albans,  and  Havant  beat 
Gymkhana  7-1. 

The  quarter-finals  of  the 
HA  Cup  are  an  all- First  Div- 
ision affair  and  seven  of  the 
last  eight  are  from  the  top 
nine  in  the  league. 

Britain's  Danny  Hall  scored 
twice  in  Guildford's  5-2  win 
over  the  runaway  Second  Div- 
ision leaders  Beeston.  fen  Pat- 
tison  scored  a hat-trick  for 
Havant,  who  beat  Edgbaston 
4-0.  and  the  British  reserve 
Jason  Lee  scored  two  for 
IjiughtnmianB  in  a 3-1  win 
over  Trojans. 


Robert  Pryce 


GENE  WALDRON  made 
quite  an  entrance  on  his 
return  to  the  Leicester  Riders 
on  Saturday,  but  he  fell  short 
yesterday  in  a dramatic  last 
act  And  in  Budweiser  League 
terms,  defeat  to  the  Chester 
Jets  represents  a tragedy. 

The  Riders.  79-77  down, 
regained  possession  with  11 
seconds  left.  They  got  the  ball 
to  Waldron,  who  passed  up 
the  opportunity  of  a three- 
pointer,  drove  and  dished  off 
to  Dave  Harris.  Harris  hit  the 
jump  shot  that  would  have 


sent  the  game  into  overtime, 
except  that  the  final  buzzer 
had  already  sounded. 

Waldron,  Leicester's  all- 
time  leading  scorer  with 
more  than  4.000  points  at  over 
23  points  a game,  was 
released  by  Leicester  last 
summer  without  too  many 
thanks.  In  fact  the  dub  even 
suggested  that  he  had  shot  too 
often  and  passed  too  rarely. 
But  they  rather  reluctantly 
had  to  take  him  back  last 
week,  when  they  released  the 
American  forward  Chris 
Temming. 

The  34-year-old  lefty  guard 
found  his  touch  straight  away 


in  Saturday’s  82-68  win  over 
the  Newcastle  Comets.  Com- 
ing off  the  bench  with  the 
Riders  14-2  down,  he  had  an 
assist  with  his  first  touch  of 
the  ball  and  a three-pointer 
with  the  next  And  he  led  the 
Riders'  scoring  with  22  points 
at  Chester  last  night,  but 
missed  two  out  of  three  free 
throws  in  the  last  minute. 

London  beat  the  last-place 
Hemel  Royals  86-57  to  stay 
top,  despite  losing  at  home  to 
Birmingham  on  Friday.  The 
Sheffield  Sharks  are  two 
points  behind  after  beating 
the  Manchester  Giants  71-68 
last  night 


Snooker 

Welsh 

omens 

good 


CttveEvertcm 


MARK  WILLIAMS  be- 
came the  first  Welsh- 
man to  capture  a 
world-ranking  title  since 
Doug  Mountjoy  won  the  UK 
Championship  and  Mercan- 
tile Classic  back-to-back 
seven  years  ago. 

williams  beat  the  world 
No.  4 John  Parrott  9-3  to  win 

the  Welsh  Open  in  front  of  a 
full  house  at  the  Newport 
Centre  on  Saturday  evening. 
The  20-year-old  left-hander 
had  started  the  season  39th  in 
the  rankings  bat  stands  a pro- 
visional 12th  after  taking  the 
£36,000  first  prize. 

Parrott  winner  of  the  Thai- 
land Classic  in  October,  was  a 
warm  favourite  for  his  second 
major  title  of  the  season  but 
seldom  showed  his  best  form. 
“John  was  below  par  all  day 
and  that  gave  me  a lot  of  con- 
fidence." said  Williams.  "I 
won  a lot  of  scrappy  frames 
and  that  was  vital-” 

Parrott  took  some  of  the 
sting  out  of  the  defeat  by  trav- 
elling down  the  M4  to  beat 
Malta's  Tony  Drago  6-5  to 
reach  the  quarter-finals  of  the 
Benson  and  Hedges  Masters 
at  Wembley. 

The  opening  match  of  the 
competition  provided  another 
encouraging  portent  for 
Welsh  snooker  when  Mat- 
thew Stevens,  an  18-year-old 
from  Carmarthen,  beat  his 
mentor  Terry  Griffiths  5-3. 

Along  with  Ray  Reardon, 
who  now  confines  himself  to 
the  club  exhibition  circuit, 
and  Mountjoy,  who  last  week 
accepted  a two-year  contract 
as  resident  coach  in  the 
United  Arab  Emirates.  Grif- 
fiths made  Wales  a potent 
force  in  the  late  Seventies  and 
early  Eighties. 

Yesterday  he  led  3-2  but  he 
Is  making  more  mistakes  these 
days,  none  more  damaging 
than  when  he  failed  to  clear 
after  obtaining  the  snooker  he 
needed  in  the  seventh.  Stevens 
scrambled  this  crucial  39- 
minute  frame  on  the  pink  and 
in  the  next  starting  with  an 
unusual  three-cushion 
double,  cleared  from  yellow  to 
pink  for  victory. 

“It’s  never  easy  to  win  first 
time  out  in  an  arena  like  this 
but  it  took  a bit  of  pressure  off 
playing  someone  I knew  so 
well,”  said  Stevens. 
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Racing 


Oats  stays  on  for  the  Hennessy 


Chris  Hawkins 


i ASTER  OATS  and 
Monsieur  Le  Cure, 
the  British  chaileng- 
ers  in  the  Hennessy  Cognac 
Gold  Cup,  will  remain  in  Ire- 
land this  week  in  the  hope 
that  the  weather  relents  and 
yesterday's  abandoned  Leo- 
pardstown  meeting  can  be 
staged  next  Sunday. 

Kim  Bailey,  who  trains 
Master  Oats,  was  on  his  way 
to  Heathrow  when  news  of 
the  abandonment,  due  to 
frost,  came  through,  but  his 
Cheltenham  Gold  Cup  winner 
flew  out  on  Friday. 

“There's  no  point  in  him 
coming  back  and  he’ll  stay 
over  and  wait  for  the  race," 
said  Bailey.  “He  won't  be  able 
to  do  much  over  there,  but 
he’s  in  top  form.’ 

John  Edwards  will  follow  a 
Similar  plan  with  Monsieur 
Le  Cure,  who  travelled  well 
and  is  apparently  in  A1  condi- 


tion. The  rescheduling  of  the 
race  fin:  next  weekend  will 
not  affect  Jodami,  who  was 
found  to  be  coughing  on  Fri- 
day and  did  not  make  the  trip. 
He  will  be  out  of  action  for  at 

^WMi^eCheltenham  Festi- 
val just  over  five  weeks  away 
the  persistent  bad  weather  is 
beginning  to  cause  concern  to 
trainers  and  the  forecast  for 
the  remainder  of  the  week  is 
not  encouraging. 

Those  who  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  run  at  San  down  on 
Saturday  are  ahead  of  the 
game,  however,  and  some 
may  be  rueing  that  feet  that 
they  allowed  the  Agfa  Dia- 
mond Chase  to  slip  by.  Only 
three  went  to  post  for  this 
£30,000-added  race. 

Amtrak  Express,  the  out- 
sider, won  with  a polished 
display  of  jumping,  beating 
the  odds-on  Percy  Smollett; 
who  never  really  got  into  the 
race,  by  four  lengths,  with 
Young  Hustler  a neck  away. 


The  winner  looks  like  a hat 
rack  and  cannot  be  the  easiest 
horse  to  train,  but  Nicky  Hen- 
derson now  intends  to  send 
him  for  the  Racing  Post  Chase 
at  Kempton  in  which  be  was 
brought  down  last  year  by 
n9iu>  other  than  One  Man. 

Mick  Fitzgerald,  who  later 
completed  a double  for  Hen- 
derson on  Whattabob,  was 
full  of  praise  for  Amtrak  Ex- 
press, saying  the  horse  had 
given  him  one  of  the  most  ex- 
hilarating rides  of  his  career. 

Young  Hustler,  racing  over 
an  inadequate  three  mites, 
performed  well  enough  under 
12  stone,  matching  strides 
with  Amtrak  Express  for 
much  of  the  trip,  and  did  his 
Martell  Grand  National  pros- 
pects no  harm. 

A lot  of  the  interest  in  the 
Agfa  Hurdle  evaporated  when 
the  promising  novice  Right 
Win  was  withdrawn  because 
of  the  ground  »nd  the  eight 
lengths  victory  of  Atours  told 
us  little  more  about  his 


Champion  Hurdle  prospects. 
Atours,  who  finished  seventh 
in  the  Champion  last  season, 
is  very  useful  without  being 
absolutely  top  class  and 
David  Elsworth  may  try  him 
In  blinkers  in  the  Kingwell 
Hurdle  at  Wincanton  — his 
next  intended  race. 

Alderbrook  remains  5-2 
favourite  for  the  Champion, 
with  Atours  a best  priced  10-1 
with  Coral's,  who  also  make 
Right  Win  a 10-1  chance. 

Dato  Star  is  16-1  after  mak- 
ing an  impressive  winning 
debut  over  hurdles  at  Weth- 
erby.  He  jumped  fluently  and 
easily  disposed  of  19  rivals,  al- 
though more  than  half  the 
field  lacked  any  previous 
experience. 

Atours  was  the  middle  leg 
of  a treble  for  Richard  Dun- 
woody,  who  also  scored  on 
High  Baron  and  Traingiot, 
the  latter  winning  the  Tote 
Bookmakers  Handicap  Hur- 
dle for  the  second  time 
following  his  1993  success. 
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403  200-A40  HAWWAM(3)  (C)  E Afenon  10-0-8  , 


40*  0004-16  MNT70M  (TO)  (CD)  PP)J  Wharton  4-8-7  — 

403  VSaO-NUVmCOI»OTCa43}MBtfltag*+*4 
408  222ED4- KM  THMBI  (131)  (CD)  WHaagai  4-6-10  _ 

407  4005-45 1WHNM {«■»(«)) DCtaipm  O-B-8 

4M  5830-00  RAMAN  A CAY  (T)P  FripMa  4-8-4 

405  048500- STAN  KBvmn  (135)  tin  URewfey  5-8-4 
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1 5P-P  VAlLEWCHHCe  (14)  SSlnveiS  7-12-0 
3 1XW>5J  ITS  NOT  MV  FAUU  (18)  PJOWS  8-11-12 
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4030-25  SELDOM  M (04)  R Bromertun  TO- ID- 13 

O-PPOPO  BOOOKBOPPBI  (47)  (MMPIpa  7-10-10 

3P0-P04  BATBUMA  (31)  R Buckler  5-10-10 
WP36-2  CRAZY  HORSE  OANCS  (7>)  F JontaB  B-10-V 

OPPOQ-2  raUMUnOI  (7E)  R Jnctea  S— 10-10 

5500  CHOICE  BAB  (18)  P HottM  6-1D-4) 

300BV-  EKB.TOB  HBKBI  (284)  Ua3S  L Vkamacan  5-1D-2 

S2P-UP4  CELTIC  UUET  (13)  H Hand  6-10-0 

PS4-PRB  AH  BUCHAILL  UATH  <26)  Q Han  7-10-0 
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1 0J-f»P  ABAVARP  (80)  P Ftod  7-11-0  J Frost 
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■ (14)  MraSUAIharu  5-11-0 


3W-RP  DIBWCKS  VIEW  (8B)  F Tartar  7-11-0 

BP  HOLD  T1K  FORT  (18)  A Duia  5-1 1-0 
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1-Ffl  EUMUWE  OMOTW  (33)  J Ok)  7-11-0 
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beednoy  Sou,  never  placed  m cfuHanps.  tin  around  351 7lft  ol  17  to  Asbrafl  Boy  lAsea  2m.  SO). 
LANDSKH  STAR:  Prom  Wert,  led  r 3 art.  wMkwnd  quic«|  Mwn  511 7th  ol  15  » Scootab  WerkRog 
HauniQn  2m  fl.  GS-SS). 

MBS  BHECSHBLi  Lad  3 out  HI  appioachino  2 ouL  bto  when  Diuadnad  hUL  M 7D  3rd  ol  ifito  Saprame 
Lady  [FooiwWi  2ma,  9ft. 


4.20  mrTON  ABBOT  HAIR3ICAP  CHASE  ton  110y4*C3JHM 


2211-33  HWIER  OOOT  (11)  (CD)  J King  1D-1M 

416-3UP  KINQSCHBHIY  (14)  RBudUer  8-11-3  ... 

4UU4-40THEVAYUm(31)(CD)PhoUn  1MW 

WPr-RC  alAPlJI  DAWCtn  fMHD)  D Baroni  10- JO- 13  . 
BP5-PC8  BBAU  BABIL1AIB  (11)  PMaolk  8-10-13 


.Jfr  JClrioty  (7) 


-A 


2-P3341  SAJTTOWU5  (51)(D)  T Ttoncoo  Jones  10-10-12 

155CP  CUUUI  IPSA  (14)  (CO)  n Frost  6-10-7 

134-533  HATHBtSHAIB>(SS) (CD) CPopham  15-10-0 MAI 

035340-  BATHWICKB0B8K(R11)DWIIIainB9-1M SRtcHat 

OPP-UP  CLOWN  AIMMMD (19} JHutaby 5-10-0 DWWah(9) 


8,  HW*r  Dd4a  y,  tWtar  strap  8. 

BaHtogr  *-*  5enorus.  5-S  MMer  Oddy.  8-3  Tievaylor.  7-1  Dear  Idea.  5-1  Rather  Sharp.  M-1  Klnp 
Cherry. 

FOOR  Q4NDB  - MUSTER  OODYi  Made  moat  id  4 am.  Mivaced  bom  iwL  pm  owr  21  last  Ol  3 hnwwia  lo 
EasUrorpe  (Wincanton  2*.  SOI 

MAPLE  DANCER:  Atoaya  benmo  and  Bled  oil  tom  110l  tkstaace  On  olio  ta  BrembleNR  Bach  iNawtoa 
AMMianSLSm 

SAirroRfUS:  Atmuts  prooUmmL  tad  leaL  H Super  Tactics  by  2S  mil  TREVAYLOB  lg»  1UI  paver  nan  ta 
challenge  around  351  bock  id  Bdi  rwrcenei  2mB.  Snj 

RATHER  SHARP:  Held  up.  every  ctanre  2 ouL  ansUe  lo  qrteken.  S3  >d  ol  7 ro  Le  Cbw  No*  (FoauMom 
2m.  Gd) 


4.50  BUCKFASTLE1GH  HANDICAP  HURDLE  3M  H £3^71 


va'444  HCSMUOUIIUPWT  (33)  (D)  A J WWon  8-11-13 LI 

18C26?  JAMM  (14)  (CtQCWaaman  B-11-1S APHoCay 

P34-4B0  CABOCHO*l(11)R  Filler  B-IV-n Jtod 

136-P56  PflMRHMT1VE(33)UPfieC-T1-8 Dl 


aF'6P-3  TOP  JAVALM  (JO)  (C)  J Cmord  8-11-7 PHMe 

3125-15  FOITTUUSS  COURSE  (80)  (D)  J tvlng7-TW a 


3-f5K0  JEMZSOPH (18)  P HoMS  5-11-6  Al 

P3FP-P2  LESntHO(21}C  Brooks  8-11-5 O Badby 

05-PPFP  CAfTANI  DOiPC)R)(ia}D  Danullo  8-11-4 A Du  ■■  p(7) 

OOM3-5  MBS  NOSEY  OATS  (34)  K Burke  8- 10-5 Mr  J CUtoty  (7) 

258713-0  aiARME  EOdETY  (11)  (CO)  A NemnTOe  8-10-2 ATN 

.■P40KIP  PM  TOBY  (1R)  A Foswr  9-15-1 A SI 

4WO-S2  FUJI  (17)  R Budder  7-10-0 

OHMIPO  TARKOVSKY  (18)  F Jwdm  lf-10-0 


M»y,MAA 

5-1  ll«.Ho«8y(Ma.7-i  JaildiLLaGlnno.5-1  Jeniiopa. 

ueU  Headway  at  On.  *ove»  leelly  placed  nensdenge 

r.  Gd-Stt). 

x led  ageh  2 set  unal  doae  borne,  ml  2nd  lo  Si  VUe 
led  2nd  lo  Mi,  use  pace  hum  3 out.  Un  103  3rd  oi  26  K>  Bnddarae  Boy 

(Wirwsk2m4».BdCTl 

•toOSOPH:  At  no  stage  posed  a danger  la  leaders.  Jll  Bdi  lo  Angeto's  Double  (Kempton  &n5l.  Gd). 

U omoe  Mid  up.  anon  heitoay  led  6 out  snlil  rerun,  a 2nd  ol  14  Mahers  lo  Fraah  Crust*  iFentvnR 
2mCI.Sat 

MBS  NOSEY  OATSi  Ahriy5  pWSnenL  W Ttfi » IWi,  «*Bl«ied  appriadiMg  kaL  tdn  BS  50i  ol  M lo 
S»rm  Nonn  (Aaew  3m.  50-SHj 


_ Blinkered  today  for  the  first  time:  NEWTON  ABBOT:  2.20 
Ashcal  Lady.  SOUTHWELL:  1.30  Crowning  Tino;  2,00 

Bushehr;  3.30  Gulf  Shaadi. 


Woody  plans  to  beat  weather 


THE  weather  forecast  bodes 
ill  for  this  week's  turf  fix- 
tures. Fontwell  has  already 
been  frozen  off  today,  while 
Newton  Abbot  today's  other 
turf  fixture,  is  subject  to  an 
early  morning  inspection. 

Carlisle  and  Warwick,  due 
to  stage  tomorrow's  jump 
meetings,  were  both  unracea- 
bte  yesterday.  Carlisle  inspect 
this  afternoon,  with  Warwick 
certain  to  follow  suit 
Richard  Dunwoody  bids  to 
beat  the  weather  by  taking 
provisional  rides  today  on 
both  sides  of  the  Irish  Sea.  He 
is  set  to  be  in  action  at  frost- 
threatened  Navan.  but  if  that 
meeting  is  called  off  he  will 
switch  to  Newton  Abbot 
should  they  race. 

His  agent  Robert  Parsons, 
said:  “Newton  Abbot  stew- 


ards will  be  alerted  that  Rich- 
ard may  ride  there.  He  will 
not  be  jocked  up  in  the  papers 
for  anything  at  Newton  Ab- 
bot, but  the  contingency  plan 
is  for  him  to  ride  Sister  Steph- 
anie in  the  2.50,  Ambleside  in 
the  3.50  and  Miss  Nosey  Oats 
in  the  4,50," 


FONTWELL  I 
N.  ABBOT 
SOUTHWELL 


Ml  SI 

MJ  302 
M3  303 
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14  SPORTS  NEWS 


Soccer 


Premiership:  Wimbledon  2,  Man  Utd  4 


Dignified 

Cantona’s 


state  visit 


Commentary 


David  Lacey 


ONE  year,  nine  days 
and  a considerable 
yardage  of  column 
inches  after  his  as- 
sault on  a Crystal  Palace  sup- 
porter. Eric  Cantona  returned 
to  Selburst  Park  amid  mas- 
sive security.  And  immedi- 
ately spat  on  the  pitch. 

People  do  find  this  offensive. 
Yet  far  from  causing  fresh  pan- 
demonium. such  a matier-of- 
bct.  let's-get-on-vvith-it  gesture, 
made  as  Manchester  United 
took  the  field  against  Wimble- 
don. emphasised  the  normality 
of  the  occasion.  At  the  end. 
United  having  won  4-2,  Can- 
tona acknowledged  his  sup- 
porters with  two  brief  claps  erf 
hands  above  head  and  disap 
peareri  to  leave  the  forces  of 
law  and  order  wondering  tf 
their  afternoon  had  really 
been  necessary- 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  Cantona's  kung-fu  attack 
on  an  abusive  Palace  fan  was 
yesterday's  news  long  before 
his  first  reappearance  at  Sel- 
hurst  persuaded  the  cops  and 
jobsworths  to  seal  off  the  side 
streets  in  South  Norwood  and 
accord  this  undistinguished 
port  of  Greater  London  the 
significance  of  a state  visit. 

For  the  player  himself  any 
potential  crises  had  long  since 
passed.  At  Chelsea  last  October 
he  had  come  across  Alan  Wil- 
kie, the  referee  whose  red  card 
had  brought  him  to  boiling 
poinL  and  a subsequent  reac- 
quaintance at  Coventry'  with 
Richard  Sliaw.  the  former  Pal- 
ace defender  whose  tackles  ip 
nited  the  fuse,  had  proved 
equally  peaceable. 

Saturday's  security  opera- 
tion was  designed  to  prevent 
any  trouble-seeking  Palace 
fans  infiltrating  Wimbledon’s 
amiable  following.  On  other 
weekends  such  numbers 
might  be  better  employed 
rounding  up  disaffected  Pal- 
ace supporters  and  frog- 
marching them  to  the  ground. 

As  to  the  match.  Cantona 
gave  another  of  those  de- 
tached. dispassionate  perfor- 
mances which  have  left  some 
wondering  if  his  determina- 
tion not  to  become  involved  in 
more  controversy  has  reduced 
his  effectiveness.  As  he  scored 
twice,  first  with  a header  and 
then  through  another  of  those 

Benalties  he  keeps  in  the  ice- 
ox.  there  would  appear  to  be 
no  case  to  answer. 

Yes.  Cantona  is  a different 
player,  but  United  are  a dif- 
ferent team.  The  mood  has 
changed.  I nee  and  Hughes 
have  gone.  These  days  the 
football  does  more  work  than 
tile  eyeball. 

All  right,  there  was  some 
hysteria  at  West  Ham 
recently  when  Butt  was  sent 
off  and  Cole  both  saw  and 
risked  red  in  his  anger  at 
Dicks's  tackle,  but  those  mo- 
ments wen?  out  of  step  with 


United's  general  demeanour 
that  night  and  especially  the 

cool  outlook  of  Cantona. 

On  Saturday  the  French- 
man showed  Just  why  he  is 
unlikely  to  become  embroiled 
again  with  opponents  or  spec- 
tators. It  is  less  a question  of 
not  looking  for  trouble  than  of 
finding  places  where  trouble 
would  not  bother  to  look. 

He  is  not  shirking  tackles 
and  is  still  capable  of  sticking 
in  a Gallic  foot  to  nick  the 
ball,  but  his  mastery  of  the  art 
of  positional  play  has  never 
been  seen  to  better  effect  De- 
puted markers  such  as  Tal- 
boys  usually  found  them- 
selves marking  vacant  space. 

With  Cantona,  United  could 
now  be  said  to  have  the  best 
of  both  worlds.  Giggs,  not  he, 
is  the  team's  focal  point  but 
the  Frenchman’s  powers  of 
deception  and  the  runs  (often 
no  more  than  strolls)  with 
which  he  drags  defenders  out 
of  position  are  helping  to 
make  the  young  Welshman  an 
even  greater  influence. 

If  Cantona  attacks  anyone 
it  will  probably  be  Cole. 
French  exasperation  at  Cole's 
failure  to  understand  what  is 
going  on  around  him  is  grow- 
ing. For  much  of  the  game 
Cole  reconfirmed  Kevin  Kee- 
gan as  football's  salesman  of 
the  century.  Yet  the  climbing 
header  with  which  the  striker 
gave  United  the  lead  late  in 
the  first  half  was  a touch  of 
class,  as  was  the  ball  out  to 
Cantona  on  the  left  which  led 
to  the  penalty  when  Giggs 
met  the  centre  with  a shot 
handled  by  Cunningham. 

Cantona's  second  goal 
ended  Wimbledon’s  second  at- 
tempt to  force  their  way  back 
into  a game  which  had  looked 
beyond  them  once  Perry 
headed  into  his  own  net  — 
courtesy  of  a crafty  shove  by 
Keane  — as  he  was  aiming  to 
head  the  ball  clear  after  Beck- 
ham's free-kick  had  struck 
the  underside  of  the  bar  on 
the  stroke  of  half-time. 

In  the  68th  minute  Gayle 
prodded  in  Kimble's  cross  as 
Wimbledon  disturbed  a 
United  defence  lacking  Pallis- 
ter  and  further  weakened  by 
the  early  loss  of  Bruce,  who 
had  14  stitches  in  a gashed 
forehead.  But  within  two  min- 
utes Cantona  had  restored 
United's  two-goal  lead,  head- 
ing in  at  the  far  post. 

Euell’s  astute  punishment 
of  a poor  pass  back  by  Keane 
kept  Wimbledon  alive  until 
the  penalty  but  they  really 
needed  Harford,  one  of  three 
suspended  forwards,  to  ex- 
ploit the  absence  of  Bruce  and 
Pallister.  They  also  need 
points,  but  with  the  first  de- 
fence to  concede  50  goals  In 
the  Premiership  this  season 
that  is  not  going  to  he  easy. 

SCOffiRS:  WknbtodoK  Gayle  (68min). 
Euell  (78).  Manchester  Unitodi  Cole  141) 
Porry  109  -15).  Cantona  |70.  pen  SI  l 
Wimbled 0*11  Sullivan;  Cunningham. 
Perry.  Reovoa.  Kimble.  AnJIay.  Talboys. 
Loonhaidsen.  Gaylo.  HoUta worth  lEuctl 
T3>.  CUrte. 

Manchester  Unttmfc  Schmotehel;  Irwin. 
Bruce  (Beckham.  IS).  G Neville.  P Neville. 
□iq<k.  Bull.  Keene.  Sharpe.  Cantona. 
Colo 

Ihtowi  P Ourfctn  (Porthmdl. 


Aston  Villa  3,  Leeds  United  0 

Brolin  out  with 
the  washing 


Martin  Thorpe 


IT  DEPENDS  ttherr*  you  are 
coining  limn.  Livds  are  in 
I lie  CucaCnla  Cup  semi- 
finals l In.-  KA  Cup  fourth 
round  .uni  in  much  with  a 
Cola  Cup  place  in  the  Pre- 
miership They  would  view  it 
os  a iii-<i|i|ioiniingsi*ason. 

Asli»n  Villa  ;uv  alsn  in  the 
Cura -fn|. i i 'up  m'iii i -finals,  in 
the  F.\  Cup  ami  m touch  with 
a Uef.i  Cup  i 'Live  They  would 
stv  this  !•;  n>  reason  enough  to 
lx*  | Mini  lei  I through  Birrh  Ing- 
ham in  an  open- tup  bus  hold- 
ing aloft  Brian  Little. 

Lo'-ds1-  ir-iflmj  of  failure 
coiiies  h«mi  not  having  a 
chance  of  the  league  title  this 
season,  a*  recent  Ulan  ft  Road 
tradition  expect*  a docent 
challenge  at  least.  Villa  are 
also  out  or  the  running,  but 
they  do  not  mind.  Their  main 
concern  this  season  was 
avoiding  a repeat  of  April's 
dance  with  the  drop,  any- 
thing on  top  was,  as  the  team 
and  coaching  staff  will  uow  be 
receiving,  a bonus. 

But  Leeds  are  not  so 
haughty  as  to  turn  their  back 
on  the  crumbs  of  the  season, 
beginning  with  tomorrow's 
FA  Clip  visit  to  Bolton.  How- 
ever. they  do  need  to  redis- 
cover both  their  form  — only- 
one  win  in  their  last  six 
league  games  — and  their 
team. 

Here  nine  players  were 
missing  through  injury,  sus- 
pension or  that  downside  of 
the  foreign  invasion,  interna- 
tional call  ups,  with  Masinga 
and  Radebe  celebrating  South 
Africa’s  triumph  and  Yeboah 
injured  playing  for  Ghana. 

Of  course,  as  well  as  inter- 
national call-ups  there  are 


also  international  balls- ups. 
Having  paid  Parma  £4.5  mil- 
lion for  Tomas  Brolin  and  de- 
spite haring  only  15  fit  men 
on  Saturday,  Howard  Wilkin- 
son amazingly  did  not  even 
have  the  Swedish  interna- 
tional on  the  bench  and  pre- 
ferred an  untried  17-year-old. 

Brolin  and  his  manager  of 
three  months  are  mutually 
disenchanted:  Wilkinson 
wants  Brolin  to  track  back: 
Brolin  does  not  do  that  sort  of 
thing.  Brolin  was  then  seen 
loading  the  skip  on  to  the 
team  coach  after  the  game, 
laundry  plied  upon  ignominy. 
Expect  him  to  exercise  his 
opt-out  clause  at  the  end  of 
the  season  and  track  back  to 
the  Continent. 

Villa’s  season  now  awaits  a 
final  nourish  to  confirm  Lit- 
tle's quiet  but  quite  marvellous 
revolution.  Unlike  Leeds's  line- 
up. the  team  has  been  a model 
of  familiarity  with  only  14 
players  making  Premiership 
starts,  though  it  perhaps  still 
needs  a crack  goalscorer  to 
link  with  Dwight  Yorke.  whose 
two  goals  on  Saturday  took  his 
season’s  total  to  14. 

Leeds  were  never  in  the 
hunt  after  Wallace  blasted 
over  when  clean  through 
early  on.  Villa  scored  with 
their  first  chance  (a  diving 
header  from  Yorke).  their 
third  chance  (Yorke’s  close- 
range  shot)  and  their  first 
chance  of  the  second  half 
(Wright  shooting  past 
Beeney). 


Aston  WBaa  Vorto  iff  and 
23mim  tvrtgnnozi 

ABM  VHta  Bo&ntdl:  Chjrio-j  Soumgsi* 
McGrath.  Slum  Ion.  Wright.  Taylor. 
Draper.  Tawirvntl  iFairelt*  75i  Yorke 
UttawMc 

Lniii  Becncy.  Couzeni  Paimri 
PernbrMon  Dor  (go  &5v-m.in  ; -iY,|*r 

UayUuy  iTtnM.ir  h-li  '.p.  .-« 

Dean* 

(Moms  n Han  iCjrUivjfcwi 


African  Nations’  Cup  final : South  Africa  2,  T unisia  0 


Nelson’s  biggest  victory 


John  Perlman  in  Johannesburg  on  a win 
owing  something  to  prayer  and  a president 


Nelson  mandela 

would  never  say  as 
much  but  South  Af- 
rica's victory  on 
Saturday  surely  gave  him 
more  pleasure  than  any  of 
the  other  sporting  tri- 
umphs that  he  has  presided 
over  and  helped  to  inspire. 

Last  year  - black  South 
Africans  reached  joyously 
across  a decades-old  divide 
to  embrace  the  World  Cup- 
winning Springboks  and 
the  cricketers  won  friends 
in  beating  England.  But 
this  triumph  in  the  sport  of 
the  masses  has  stirred  a 
much  deeper  pride. 

-This  is  my  best  New 
Year’s  present,"  Mandela 
said  after  South  Africa’s 
convincing  victory  In  front 
of  90.000  people  packed 
into  the  FNB  Stadium  here. 
“I  never  knew  our  boys 
could  perform  this  welL" 

At  the  start  of  the  tourna- 
ment most  fans  likewise  did 


not  know  what  the  team 
were  capable  of.  And  when 
the  players  look  over  the 
videotape  of  the  3-0  semi- 
final win  over  Ghana  last 
Wednesday  many  will 
pinch  themselves  and  say: 
‘'Was  that  really  us?” 


Wi  lliams . . . two-goal  sub 


It  was  only  in  the  second 
half  of  the  final  that  South 
Africa  began  to  approach 
that  level  of  intensity 
against  a Tunisia  side  not 
strong  enough  to  dominate 
the  match  but  wily  enough 
to  make  winning  difficult. 
Even  so,  after  a succession 
of  chances  went  begging  or 
were  blocked,  it  needed  a 
man  with  a sense  that  this 
was  hi«  day  to  finish  Tuni- 
sia off. 

“My  sister-in-law  called 
me  this  morning  and 
prayed  to  me  over  the 
phone,”  said  the  Wolves 
striker  Mark  Williams, 
who  came  in  off  the  bench 
with  less  than  half  an  hour 
left.  “Then  I knew  I would 
score  today." 

Score  Williams  did,  not 
once  but  twice  in  two  min- 
utes — the  first  a header 
fTom  close  range,  the 
second  a sweetly  struck 
shot  after  he  was  sent  away 
on  the  counter-attack. 

While  the  stadium  shook 
with  stomping  and  singing, 
the  South  African  defend- 
ers saw  off  a last  frantic  on- 


slaught that  produced 
seven  consecutive  corners. 

Neutral  observers  were 
impressed.  “South  Africa 
has  English  fighting  spirit 
mixed  with  skill,"’  said 
Pierre  Pleimelding,  coach 
of  Ivory  Coast.  “South 
Africa  will  be  a force  to 
reckon  with,"  said  Pele, 
who  was  among  the  guests 
of  honour.  “But  they  must 
organise  more  games 
against  the  world’s  top 
countries.*' 

First  up  looks  like  being 
England.  South  African 
soccer's  new-found  pride 
should  lift  the  match  above 
the  non-committal  caginess 
that  often  characterises 
friendlies.  One  man  at  least 
will  make  sure  of  that. 

“I  don’t  know  what  Presi- 
dent Mandela  does,"  said 
the  midfielder  John 
“Shoes”  Moshoeu,  “but  it 
really  inspires  the  team 
when  we  see  that  man. 
Even  if  he  doesn’t  say  that 
much  it  really  gives  us  a 
boost  He  is  like  a lather,  a 
friend,  everything  that  is 
beautffttL” 


The  Guardian  Monday  February  5 1996 


Liverpool  0,  Tottenham  Hotspur  0 


Multi-millions 
of  talent  yield 
zero  net  return 


Cynthia  Bateman 


LIVERPOOL’S  challenge 
to  Newcastle,  which  had 
taken  off  after  Christ- 
mas with  the  acceleration  of 
Steve  Bennett’s  home-made 
rocket,  floated  gently  to 
earth  yesterday,  leaving  Roy 
Evans's  side  11  points  adrift 
of  the  Premiership  leaders 
and  two  points  behind  Man- 
chester United. 

Star-chasers  CoUymore  and 
Fowler,  Sheringham  and 
Armstrong  have  67  goals  be- 
tween them  this  season,  but 
Sod’s  Law  ensured  that  £25 
million  worth  of  strikers 
could  not  give  the  watching 
England  coach  Terry  Vena- 
bles a single  goal,  not  even 
when  Rush  and  Rosenthal  ap- 
peared just  before  the  end. 

Shots  there  were  aplenty, 
and  of  the  five  forwards  Arm- 
strong emerged  clear  winner 
in  a breathless  game  which 
left  both  managers  disap- 
pointed with  a single  point 
Gerry  Francis  less  so  than 
Evans. 

“It  is  an  indication  of  the 
quality  of  the  performance 
when  I say  I am  disappointed 
to  come  away  from  Anfield 
with  only  a draw,"  said  the 
Tottenham  manager. 

“We  worked  hard  in  mid- 
week trying  to  nullify  Liver- 
pool’s strengths.  People  allow 
them  to  keep  the  ball,  and  I 
wasn’t  prepared  to  do  that" 
Indeed  it  took  Liverpool  25 
minutes  to  come  to  grips  with 
a Tottenham  side  playing  to 
those  orders  The  pace  was 
hot,  the  shooting  prolific  and 
the  dpfpndfng  superb.  Spurs' 
back  four  can  never  have 
worked  harder,  with  Calder- 


wood  outstanding  and  the  34- 
y ear-old  Mabbutt  stretched  to 
the  limit  of  his  fitness. 

With  Ruddock  beginning  a 
two-match  suspension.  Liver- 
pool had  Wright  at  the  back 
and  Thomas,  on  top  form  at 
present.  In  midfield  alongside 
Barnes,  who  was  making  his 
500th  league  appearance. 

Wright  it  was  who  gave  Tot- 
tenham their  first  chance. 
Finding  himself  about  to  col- 
lide with  the  comer  flag,  he 
could  only  dear  into  the  path 
of  Armstrong.  The  danger 
was  averted,  only  to  threaten 
again  with  a superb  cross  that 
Sheringham.  sliding  in. 
missed  by  a whisker. 

CoUymore.  often  winning 
possession  deep,  produced 
some  superbly  accurate  long- 
range  passing  and  one  crisp 
shot  from  Jones’s  cross. 

Chances  for  both  sides 
came  nnfl  went  in  exhilarat- 
ing succession.  Armstrong 
once  more  seemed  certain  to 
score  as  he  took  the  ball 
round  Janies  only  to  see  it 
roll  Into  touch. 

James  also  brought  off  two 
stunning  saves  to  deny  the 
Tottenham  striker,  the  first  a 
leap  to  tip  over  a close-range 
header  and  then  a diving  save 
to  divert  a shot  from  the  edge 
of  the  box. 

Liverpool,  dangerous  to  the 
last,  replaced  Jones  with 
Rush  and  In  injury  time  he 
set  up  McAteer  for  a shot  that 
swerved  wide  at  the  last 
second.  Justice  had  been 
served. 


Unflipoofe  Jamm.  Sea  tee.  WthjIu.  Babb. 
Jones  {Rush.  BSmlnj.  McAteor,  Thomas. 
Borneo.  McMonsnun.  CDllymoro.  Fowler. 
Tottenham  Hots  par:  Walker;  Austin. 
Colder  wood,  Mabbutt.  Edinburgh.  Rot. 
Campbell  (Meuiercon.  751.  Wilson.  Stnton 
[Rosen dud.  89).  Armstrong.  Shmlngham. 
Hslimn  S Lodge  i Barratry). 


Arsenal  1 , Coventry  City  1 


Rioch  upbeat 


Peacock  preens . . . the  midfielder  fastens  on  to  a through-ball  and  with  Walsh  slow  to  come  offhis  line  puts  Chelsea  5-0 
ahead  with  the  last  goal  of  a hat-trick  against  Middlesbrough  at  Stamford  Bridge  yesterday  photograph:  tom  jenkins 


Russell  Thomas 


IT  IS  just  as  well  that  Bruce 
Rioch  believes  in  the 
power  of  positive  thinking, 
after  a week  that  cast  enough 
negative  vibes  to  disturb  the 
most  • self-confident  of 
managers. 

Assailed  first  by  the  pen. 
with  speculation  based  on  his 
still  unsigned  contract  at 
Highbury,  Rioch  then  suf- 
fered the  unkindest  injury  cut 
when  he  lost  his  captain  Tony 
Adams  for  about  six  weeks 
because  of  a knee  operation. 
The  sequel  was  an  error- 
strewn  display  typical  of  Ar- 
senal's stuttering  Premier- 
ship season. 

With  the  acting  captain  Ian 
Wright  for  once  toiling  to  set 
a scoring  example.  Arsenal 
appear  to  be  faced  by  a leader- 
ship crisis  both  on  and  off  foe 
pitch.  But  Rioch  does  not  sub- 
scribe to  this  gloomy  notion. 

The  manager  has  denied 
any  suggestion  that  he  will 
walk  out  even  though  his 
contract  remains  unsigned 
after  seven  months  and  the 
issue  of  “Job  description”  — 
effectively  his  powers  at 
Highbury  — appears  a major 
stumbling  block. 

He  remains  confident  about 
the  outcome,  an  attitude 
shaped  by  his  experiences  at 
home  and  abroad.  Tm  al- 
ways very  positive,"  he  saicL 
*T  lived  three  years  in  Amer- 
ica, and  foe  Americans  have  a 
major  impact  on  the  way  you 
think."  No,  he  could  not  ex- 


plain it;  "you  have  to  experi- 
ence it”. 

Rioch  played  down  foe  sig- 
nificance of  an  unsigned  con- 
tract "A  handshake,  a word 
is  as  binding  for  me  as  any- 
thing," he  insisted.  And  he 
was  “not  niggled”  by  his  lack 
of  direct  involvement  in 
transfer  negotiations.  "I 
wouldn't  have  come  here  if  I 
wasn’t  happy  with  It  And  no 
player  will  come  into  the  club 
or  leave  without  my  say-so. " 

Arsenal’s  need  for  new 
blood  was  pointed  up  on  an 
afternoon  when  the  goal- 
keepers Seaman  and  Ogrteo- 
vie  magnificently  fulfilled 
their  job  description.  Sadly 
for  Highbury,  Wright  did  not 
as  his  scoring  instinct  de- 
serted him;  a half-hit  penalty 
was  compounded  by  two  fail- 
ures when  confronted  only  by 
Coventry's  38-year-old  keeper. 

Whelan  was  not  so  waste- 
ful. confidently  chipping  past 
Seaman  for  his  fifth  goal  in 
eight  Premiership  games 
since  joining  Coventry  for 
£2  million.  That  was  simply 
foe  cue,  60  seconds  later,  for 
Bergkamp  to  rediscover  his 
scoring  touch  with  the  em- 
phatic header  from  Helder's 
superb  cross  that  ended  the 
Dutchman's  barren  run  of 
eight  matches. 

SCORBBte  Arttnah  Bergkamp  U4imn). 
Cowan  fry  Cftjc  Whelan  (23). 

Aroannl:  Seaman:  Dixon.  Llnlghan. 
Marshall.  Winter  bum.  Clarke,  Jenson 
t**tghas,  70),  M arson,  Hetear.  Berofcamp. 
WrlghL 

Coventry  Otyx  Ogrlzovlc:  Borrows. 
Busst.  Shaw.  Hall.  Strachan  (Ndlovu.  79), 
Richardson,  Teller.  Salako.  Dublin. 
Whelan. 

S Dunn  (Bristol). 


Manchester  City  2,  Queens  Park  Rangers  0 


Phillips  has  spark 


Mark  Redding 


HE  IS  still  down  at  the 
end  of  the  Premier- 
ship's lonely  street  but 
the  Heartbreak  Hotel  of  the 
First  Division  is  a lot  less 
likely  to  be  opening  Its  door. 

Not  that  Alan  Ball  and  his 
Manchester  City  team  would 
be  sure  of  a welcome  anyway, 
given  their  late-night  high 
jinks  tliat  saw  them  thrown 
out  of  a swish  Hampshire 
hotel  prior  to  last  week’s 
draw  at  Southampton. 

So  there  was  relief  all  round 
Maine  Road  after  relegation 
became  less  of  a possibility 
with  foe  comprehensive  defeat 
of  QPR.  though  it  was  admit- 
tedly against  foe  top  flight’s 
worst  side  and  in  a match 
marred  by  foe  Premiership’s 
least  effective  referee. 

An  hour  of  entertaining 
football,  during  which  City 
had.  deservedly  ©me  2-0  up 
through  maiden  goals  by 
Clough  and  Symons,  had 
passed  before  Graham  Poll  de- 
cided he  had  seen  enough  and 
began  dishing  out  yellow 
cards  like  a newsagent  hand- 
ing out  Lottery  tickets. 

Eleven  names  eventually 
went  into  foe  book,  foe  QPR 
substitute  Dichio  entering 
twice  to  be  sent  off,  as  pro- 
ceedings degenerated  into  a 
refereeing  whistle-fast  that 
p.uned  the  rest  of  foe  match. 

Gall.  the  eternal  optimist, 
did  not  want  to  discuss  foe 


standard  of  officiating,  rather 
to  highlight  foe  progress  his 
side  had  made.  The  manager 
reckons  he  now  has  foe  play- 
ers to  see  out  the  season 
safely,  and  the  assured  home 
debuts  of  the  new  signings 
Clough  and  Frootzeck  sup- 
ported that  view. 

It  was.  however,  the  frill 
debut  of  Martin  ‘'Bustey”  Phil- 
lips on  the  left  wing  which  did 

most  to  electrify  the  Blues. 
After  the  slightly  built  teen- 
ager had  scorched  down  the 
touchline  several  timus  and 
shuddered  the  Inside  of  foe 
post  he  put  over  the  25th- 
minute  cross  which  Sommer 
punched  out  weakly  for 
Clough  to  open  his  account 

Bail,  who  bought  Phillips 
from  one  of  his  old  clubs, 
Exeter,  for  £500.000  last 
autumn,  had  invited  the  play- 
er’s parents  up  from  foe  West 
Country.  The  only  thing  was, 
he  did  not  tell  the  19-yearold 
he  was  playing  until  90  min- 
utes before  kick-off. 

"He  just  told  me  to  enjoy  it 
and  do  what  you  can,"  Phil- 
lips said  breathlessly.  “It  was 
very,  very  tost,  a lot  faster 
than  you  expect  I enjoyed  it 
but  I’ve  never  experienced 
anything  like  it  before." 

SCOURS!  HaMwtfar  Cltyi  Clough 
(25nrin).  Symons  (30). 

Mandmtnr  cstr.  iramei;  Summarbm. 
Symons,  Curie.  Frontzeck.  Kinkladie. 
LQntaa  (Creamy.  92).  Flitmsft.  Phillips. 
Clough.  R&»r  (BMghiweO,  B?J. 

Park  Rang  mu  Sommer.  YslSE. 


McDonald.  Maddlx.  Chillis.  Barker, 
□usable  (Brazier,  72).  Houemy.  Sinclair, 
Hawley  (Dichio.  Ml.  Allen  (Galtan.  68 
K G Pod  firing). 


Blackburn  Rovers  3,  Bolton  Wanderers  1 


Shearer  maintains  high  rate 
of  return  on  goal  standard 


Don  Beet 


AS  BLACKBURN  left  foe 
#%Seld  to  foe  raucous  strains 
of  Simply.  The  Best,  Alan 
Shearer,  foe  striker  for  whom 
.foe  Una  Turner  hit  might 
have  been  written,  acknowl- 
edged the  reception  for  his 
fourth  Premiership  hat-trick  of 
the  season,  collected  yet  an- 
other match  ball  and  said  he 
might  give  it  to  his  sister. 

Shearer’s  goals  took  his 
league  tally  this  season  to  24 
from  25  matches  and  he  has 
found  the  net  in  every  home 
Premiership  match.  No 
player  is  more  difficult  to 
shake  off  the  b*U|  as  the . 
floundering  Fairclough 
found,  and  his  latest  haul 
rewarded  90  minutes  of  tire- 
less endeavour. 

Blackburn's  manager  Ray 
Harford  said:  “Alan  had  a tre- 
mendous physical  presence 
but  I thought  the  winner  was 
never  going  to  come.”  That 
the  second  and  third  goals 
came  so  late  said  much  for  foe 
heroics  of  Branagan  behind  a 
shaky  defence. 

Shearer,  brilliant  though  he 
was,  owed  much  to  the.  confi- 
dent contributions  of  Gal- 
lacher,  hack  to  his  best  after 
two  years  dogged  by  injury, 
Bohlnen  and  Berg,  whose 
probing  right-wing  runs 
caused  consternation. 

It  ought  to  have  been  much 
worse  for  Bolton,  Shearer 
dragged  cue  ball  wide  from  a 


narrow  angle  and  headed  an- 
other against  the  bar.  while 
Bohinen  hit  a post  and 
Shearer  and  Gallacher  forced 
Branagan  into  Hying  saves. 

Shearer's  first,  a tap-in,  was 
neutralised  by  a brave  Green 
header  at  foe  near  post  from  a 
Curctc  cross.  The  Serb  was 
Bolton's  best  player  so  it  was  a 
ptty  that  in  the  89th  minute 
he  was  robbed  by  Sherwood, 
who  crossed  for  Shearer  to 
seal  victory  with  a firm 
header.  There  was  sympathy 
too  for  Branagan, . who  was 
not  alone  in  falling  to  deal 
with  Bohinen’s  corner  six 
minutes  earlier;  Shearer  — 
also  booked  for  allegedly  tak- 
ing the  mickey  out  of  a lines- 
man — seised  on  the  close-in 
chance. 

Poor  Bolton;  with  10  min- 
utes left  their  fans  had  been 
singing  in  anticipation  of 
their  second  away  point  of  the 
season. 

Neither  side  came  away  un- 
scathed. Ripley  damaged  a 
hamstring  and  looks  set  to 
miss  foe  Premiership  trip  to 
Old  Trafford  on  Saturday,  and 
McGinlay  <calf  strain)  is  strug- 
gling to  make  Bolton's  FA  Cup 
tie^qpainst  Leeds  tomorrow. 


sconanar  anWiim  IfevWr  SftMi-ar 
(12.  83  IM  89m In),  Bettoa  Wjndwrwi 
Grew  (29). 

Blsskbam  Rovarti  Flowers.  Berg. 
Coleman.  Hendry.  Kenna.  Ripley 
(UcKlnlsy.  7).  Bohlnen,  Sherwood. 
Coflacher.  Sheerer,  Newell. 

■often  Wanderers:  Branegan;  Green. 
Fairdwgh  (Lee,  98}.  BV9MQ«.  5WW», 
Phillips.  Ciirtie.  Snoozes,  Sellars, 
MeGintty-  (Blake.  371.  Paaaiainen. 

P Aieocfc  fHedhnn. 


First  Division:  Charlton  0,  Crystal  Palace  0 


Palace  pressed 


Paul  Weaver 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  have 
suffered  one  defeat  In  11 
games,  but  working  for 
their  chairman  Ron  Noades 
appears  to  be  as  much  fun  as 
a Jim  Davidson  cabaret. 

After  this  goalless  affair  a 
glum  Ray  Lewington.  who  is 
in  charge  of  Palace  on  a 
match-to-matoh  basis,  gave 
the  clearest  sign  so  tor  of  the 
pressure  he  is  under.  "The 
chairman  is  not  worried  by 
our  commitment,"  he  said, 
“just  foe  way  we  play.  We 
have  had  disagreement  since 
day  one.  - 

“His  main  beef  is  that  Tm 
playing  foe  wrong  system. 
But  the  team  I sent  out  there 
has  my  name  on  it  I shall 
continue  to  play  foe  way  I 
want  and  if  be  doesn't  like  it 
it's  up  to  him.  I'm  not  going  to 
hump,  it  into  the  box.  The 
players  I have  here  are  better 
suited  to  playing  football." 

The  pressure  on  Lewington 
would  have  been  even  more 
intense  if  Roger  Gifford  had 
awarded  Charlton  a last-min- 


ute penalty,  as  he  clearly 
iuld  have  done.  But  if  tele- 


sho 


vision  replays  exposed  the 
clumsiness  cf  Bruce  Dyer's 
tackle  on  Paul  Mortimer,  they 
also  showed  three  players 
blocking  the  referee’s  view; 
he  was  betrayed  by  his 
linesman. 

“Yes,  it  was  a penalty," 
Lewington  conceded.  "Bruce 


made  a forward's  challenge, 
which  is  why  you  don’t  al- 
ways want  to  see  your  front 
men  helping  out  at  foe  back. 
He  also  missed  a sitter.” 

Chariton,  seeking  a sixth 
successive  win,  would  have 
been  only  three  points  behind 
Derby  with  a game  in  hand  at 
the  top  had  they  capitalised 
on  their  second-half  superior- 
ity. Palace  had  hustled  them 
in  the  first  half  when  Charl- 
ton's two  most  creative  play- 
ers. Mortimer  and  Lee  Bow- 
yer,  became  increasingly 
estranged  from  their  forward 
line. 

JMortimer  went  closest  for 
Charlton  in  the  7&th  minute 
when  he  cut  inside  from  the 
right  and  sent  a left-foot  drive 
just  wide  of  the  right  post. 

Bowyer.  who  had  an  effort 
deared  off  the  line  by  Darren 
Pitcher  in  the  33rd  minute, 
created  even  more  problems! 

Lhr®e  Palace  players 
booked,  Gareth  Taylor.  Gar- 
eth  Davies  and  Dyer,  were  all 
cautioned  for  fouls  on  Bow- 
yer.  Dyer  on  the  pitch  for  15 
fofoutes,  had  quite  a game. 

. ?,as  311  obvious  penal- 

r>\^K»5wf‘ton  ?.mana6er  Alan 
Curbishley  said.  “Palace  are  a 
strong  outfit  and  they  did  a 
good  job  on  us.” 
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Parma  refuse 
to  letAsprilla  go 
at  cut  price 

I UK  on-off  £6.7  million 

/ transfer  of  the  Colombia 
striker  Fa  us  tin  o Asprilla  to 
Newcastle  has  been  blocked 
by  a fitness  dispute. 

Executives  of  Newcastle 
and  Parma  met  in  Milan 
yesterday  and  afterwards 
the  Italian  club’s  president 
Giorgio  Pedraneschi  said: 
“Newcastle  maintain  that 
there  are  problems  with  As- 
prilla’s  knee  and  so  they 
want  a big  cut  in  the  price. 
Medical  reports  tell  us  the 
opposite  and  it  was  not 
possible  to  reach  any 
agreement.” 

• Alan  McLoughlin’s  69th- 
minnte  goal  gave  Ports- 
mouth a 1-0  victory  in  a 
First  Division  match 
against  Reading  at  Elm 
Park  yesterday.  At  Carrow 
Road.  Ricky  Otto's  76th- 
minute  strike  gave  Bir- 
mingham City  a 1-1  draw  at 
Norwich;  he  cancelled  out  a 
goal  from  Ashley  Ward  two 
minutes  earlier. 

Birmingham  have  a ban- ; 
doned  any  idea  of  signing 
the  midfielder  Vinny  Sam- 
ways  from  Everton.  The 
club’s  owner  David  Sulli- 
van explained:  “We  would 
probably  have  had  a play- 
ers’ strike  if  we  had  agreed' 
to  his  wage  demands.” 


Scottish  League 

Partick  cross  as  Gascoigne 
answers  Rangers’  prayers 


Patrick  Glenn 


THE  suspicion  that  Paul 
Gascoigne  may  yet  be 
worth  the  £4.3  million 
Rangers  paid  Lazio  for  him 
last  summer  edged  towards 
conviction  the  moment  he 
struck  the  second  of  his  out- 
standing goals  at  Partick 
Thistle. 

Gascoigne’s  interventions 
in  a largely  uninspired  match 
— played  on  a surface  which 
might  have  stopped  Arkle  — 
allowed  the  champions  to 
retain  a one-point  lead  in  the 
Premier  Division. 

It  was  ironic  that  file  Eng- 
land midfielder  and  his  Dan- 
ish team-mate  Brian  Laudrup 
— they  of  the  Inventive  minds 
and  light-stepping,  sensitive 
feet — should  be  the  ones  to 
thrive  in  the  conditions. 

Gascoigne's  goals  were  ex- 
hilarating solo  efforts.  He  car- 
ried the  bail  40  yards  before 
rounding  the  goalkeeper  for 
his  first  and  played  the  ball 
from  right  foot  to  left  before 
driving  it  into  the  net  from  20 
yards  for  the  second. 

In  between.  Thistle's  Rod 
McDonald  scored  a good  goal 
of  his  own  and  was  then  sent 
off  in  circumstances  that 


could  apply  only  in  Glasgow. 
He  was  cautioned  at  the  inter- 
val for  making  the  Sign  of  the 
Cross  as  he  left  the  field  and 
later  handed  a second  yellow 
fora  challenge  on  Brown. 

Murdo  MacLeod,  the  Fir  hill 
club's  manager,  hinted  that 
they  would  appeal  against 
that  first  caution.  “Rod  is  a 
religious  tnan  and  does  it 
every  match,  entering  and 
leaving  the  field,”  said  Mac- 
Leod. ‘It  had  nothing  to  do 
with  Rangers.  We  see  it  every 
week  from  top  players  in  Italy 
or  in  England,  but  you  know 
what  city  you’re  in  when  a 
man  is  booked  Ax*  it” 

The  question  cf  whether 
Tommy  Burns  is  being  guided 
by  an  unseen  Providence  was 
answered  by  Paul  Me  Stay’s 
thundering  volley  against  Hi- 
bernian. Added  to  Van  Hooij- 
donk’s  earlier  strike,  it 
brought  Celtic  a victory  after 
Jackson  bad  scored  first  for 
Hibs. 

Burns  had  spent  Friday 
afternoon  helping  journalists 
to  fill  their  notebooks  with  a 
soaring  eulogy  of  his  club  cap- 
tain. The  words  in  Saturday's 
dailies  were  hardly  digested 
when  McStay  scored  his  first 
goal  in  18  months.  Spooky,  or 
what? 


Local  boy . . . Williamson,  more  a pie  and  mash  man  than  a sardine  fancier,  shows  cultured  form  photograph- tom  jenkins 


West  Ham  United  1 , Nottingham  Forest  0 


Danny  done  good  on  the  day 


/ft  LL  the  talk  at  Upton 
w ft  Park  was  of  Danny. 

M Everyone  wanted  a 
M 1 sight  of  what  Harry 
Redknapp  called  his 
lovely  left  foot’'. 
Apparently  almost  every- 
one got  it.  The  Super  Screen 
System  capped  its  90  min- 
utes of  abject  nonsense  by 
Spinning  up  an  attendance 
of  212.570.  No  wonder  West 
Ham  can  afford  so  many 
cheap  imports.  With  Bilec, 
Dumitrescu  and  Rieper 
they  are  also  running  a nice 
little  trailer  for  Euro  ’96. 

As  for  Danny,  the  boy 
done  good.  He  played  in 
midfield,  showing  an  un- 
usual bounding  stride,  lan- 
guid as  Broo king’s  was  and 
as  deceptively  difficult  to 
knock  off  the  ball.  At  times 
the  game  seemed  to  pass 
him  by  but  everything  be 
did  was  stamped  with  class. 


“I  never  doubted  his  abil- 
ity,” said  Redknapp. 

In  a team  performance 
which  the  manager  called 
workmanlike,  his  quick 
perception  consistently 
caught  the  eye.  In  a match 
which  was  “too  open”  for 
Frank  Clark's  liking,  he 
relished  the  ebb,  flow  and 
space.  In  a side  which  has 
troubled  the  Department  of 
Employment  more  than  op- 
posing goalkeepers  be  was 
the  crative  influence  which 
kept  Crossley  on  red  alert 

Danny  had  already  had 
two  forceftil  shots,  both 
conspicuously  right-footed, 
when  he  played  a rare  false 
pass  through  the  middle. 
The  ball  slewed  off 
Cooper’s  routine  intercep- 
tion and  Slater  fired  diago- 
nally home. 

With  no  more  goals  to 
came,  thanks  to  Cottee’s 
misses  and  Crossley’s 
saves,  it  was  fair  resolution 
for  an  irresolute  Forest  dis- 


play. Roy  and  Silenzi  were 
readily  rebuffed,  Woan  and 
Gemmill  easily  dispos- 
sessed. Rieper  with  his 
head,  Potts  with  his  blocks 
and  Dicks  with  his  zest 
gave  Miklosko  an  after- 


Dani  boy  . . . late  substitute 


noon  off.  Campbell  fonght  a 
lone  battle  and  Dowie  was 
hardly  out-shone. 

After  67  minutes  Danny 
unveiled  his  left  foot  with 
an  unspectacular  15-yard 
pass  an  with  nine  to  go  he 
was  joined  from  the  bench 
by  Dani  da  Cruz  Carvalho. 
The  Portuguese’s  cross 
remains  a mystery.  He  had 
four  touches  In  a central 
forward  role.  The  last,  a 
shot  from  the  centre  circle 
which  barely  reached 
Crossley  on  the  edge  of  the 
area,  at  least  confirmed  his 
ambition.  Perhaps  the  left 
foot  is  lovelier  without  a 
sock  and  boot  on  it. 

Danny  Williamson,  of 
east  London,  is  22. 

SCORER:  Wort  Han  United:  Slater 
|20nwt). 

Wart  Kan  United:  Mlklosko:  Brown. 
Potts.  Riepei.  Dicks.  Staler  (Whitbread. 
89).  Bra  hop.  Williamson,  Hughes.  Como 
(Oanl.  81).  Dorto. 

Nottingham  faiwt  Crossley;  Lyttle. 
Cooper.  Cheille.  Phillips.  Gemmill 
(Haalsnp.  69).  Ban-Wllllams.  Woan. 
Srtend.  Campbell.  Roy. 

K Burge  (TonypandV). 


Soccer 


Premiership:  Newcastle  United  2,  Sheffield ' Wednesday  0 

Gillespie  gains 
wide  acclaim 


David  Hopps 


THE  conviction  that 
Newcastle  United  will 
not  relinquish  their 
hold  on  the  Premier- 
ship was  further  strength- 
ened at  around  noon  on  Sat- 
urday when  Kevin  Keegan 
revealed  that  Keith  Gillespie 
was  back  in  the  team. 

Even  the  most  dominant 
sides  occasionally  need  good 
fortune  to  smooth  their  pro- 
gress and.  on  the  day  that 
David  Ginola  began  a three- 
match  ban,  the  return  of  his 
fellow  flank  player  was  a 
happy  coincidence.  A thigh 
ruptured  during  Newcastle's 
defeat  against  Manchester 
United  over  Christmas  had 
originally  brought  estimates 
of  a two-month  absence;  Gil- 
lespie has  returned  in  less 
than  six  weeks. 

The  Irishman  was  ter  from 
match  fit  and  his  touch  was  a 
little  hesitant,  but  when  he 
was  taken  off  on  a stretcher 
with  cramp  after  68  minutes 
the  ovation  that  rang  out  was 
due  recognition  of  his 
influence. 

“We  knew  he  wasn't  fit,  but 


it  was  a matter  of  how  long  he 
would  last,”  said  Keegan.  “I 
would  have  been  astonished  if 
he  hadn't  got  cramp.” 

For  half  an  hour  Gillespie 
remained-  isolated  on  the  left, 
as  if  his  team-mates  had  not 
quite  registered  his  presence. 
Newcastle's  attacks  were  fed 
instead  through  Watson, 
whose  versatility  was  further 
revealed  with  a resourceful 
display  as  a downmarket  Gin- 
ola. One  awaits  further  reve- 
lations about  how  as  a lad  he 
honed  his  skills,  with  bare, 
chilblained  feet,  on  North 
Shields  foreshore. 

As  well  as  having  to  con- 
tend with  a well  organised 
Wednesday  defence,  Newcas- 
tle were  unsettled  by  a s kiddy 
pitch  and  a referee,  Paul  Dan- 
son.  whose  empathy  is  with 
the  rulebook  rather  than  the 
players.  In  the  present  cli- 
mate that  should  assure  hhn 
of  rapid  promotion. 

Wednesday's  manager 
David  Pleat  considered  Dan- 
son's  performance  “awful”, 
and  he  was  not  making  ex- 
cuses. "It  was  not  Important 
in  the  context  of  the  result  but 
it  shouldn't  be  dismissed,”  he 
said.  Gillespie,  booked  for  a 


foul  when  he  dribbled  head- 
long into  Watts,  suffered 
more  than  most 

At  half-time  Gillespie 
switched  flanks,  at  least  for  as 
long  as  it  took  Newcastle  to 
take  the  lead.  Albert  out- 
jumped  Whittingham  after 
Gillespie’s  comer,  and  Ferdi- 
nand's header  from  six  yards 
notched  his  20th  Premiership 
goal  cf  the  season  and  100th 
league  goal  of  his  career. 

Pleat  considered  that  New- 
castle had  responded  “ner- 
vously” after  taking  the  lead. 
That  could. only  be  explained 
by  fear  of  the  unknown  be- 
cause Wednesday,  especially 
after  Hirst  departed  with  a 
hamstring  injury,  lacked  pen- 
etration. Clark’s  goal  deep 
into  injury  time  was  a true 
reflection  for  Newcastle,  who 
have  won  all  13  of  their  home 
league  matches.  On  Tyneside 
they  are  Increasingly  confi- 
dent that  they  can  win  the  lot 

SCORERS:  NawoMIta  United: 

Far  Aland  (54m In),  Clark  (90) 

Ite Heart! • United:  Sr n teak.  Barton. 
Howry.  Albert  Beresford.  Watson.  Clark. 
Laa,  .GlUeepte  (Kltaon.  88).  Baatdolay. 
Ferdinand. 

Sheffield  Wednesday:  Pressman: 
Atherton,  Walker,  Wats.  Nolan.  Mlcol. 
Degryse.  Whittingham.  Weddle,  Bright, 
Hhet  (Kovacevtc.  28). 

Ratio:  P Denson  (Leicester). 


Cricket 

England 
look  for 
safety 
matches 


m S ENGLAND  began  bed- 
ding  down  in  Lahore 
^^^yesterdaj'  they  were  im- 
mediately covered  by  a secu- 
rity blanket  amid  continuing 
fears  for  the  safety  of  teams  in 
the  coming  World  Cup,  writes 
Mark  Redding. 

Armed  Pakistani  soldiers 
have  been  assigned  to  protect 
the  players  and  their  man- 
ager Raymond  Illingworth 
said:  "I  keep  tripping  over  a 
soldier’s  rifle  when  I open  my 
hotel  room  door  so  1 think  se- 
curity is  pretty  good  here.” 
The  real  threat  is  likely  to 
come  when  England  play  three 
of  their  Group  B matches  in 
Peshawar  and  Karachi  where 
the  Foreign  Office  is  warning 
of  civil  unrest 

There  have  been  recent 
bombing  incidents  in  Pesha- 
war. where  England  meet  the 
United  Arab  Emirates  and  Hol- 
land on  February  18  and  22. 
But  it  is  Karachi,  where  they 
play  Pakistan  on  March  3,  that 
is  giving  rise  to  most  concern. 

"Travel  only  to  Karachi  if  it 
is  absolutely  necessary,”  the 
Foreign  Office  is  saying  “A 
high  level  of  criminal  and  po- 
litical violence  exists.  Con- 
tinuing sporadic  street  vio- 
lence, random  daily  shooting, 
occasional  rocket  and  bomb 
attacks  . . . prevent  Karachi 
functioning  normally." 

In  Sri  Lanka  the  fall-out 
from  the  bomb  outrage  in  Co- 
lombo is  continuing,  with 
members  of  the  Zimbabwe 
team  protesting  about  having 
to  play  a Group  A game  there 
on  February  21. 

Zimbabwe  are  due  to  arrive 
in  India  tomorrow  from  New 
Zealand,  whom  they  beat  in  a 
one-day  international  in  Na- 
pier on  Saturday.  Their  man- 
ager Denis  Streak  said: 
"We've  said  that  if  we  have  to 
play  there  we  will,  but  some 
players  are  not  very  happy 
about  going  to  Colombo.” 

With  the  World  Cup  orga- 
niser Pilcom  virtually  ruling 
out  any  prospect  of  switching 
matches  from  Sri  Lanka,  Aus- 
tralia are  expected  to  an- 
nounce today  whether  they 
will  forfeit  their  opening 
match  on  February  17  against 
the  hosts  in  Colombo. 

England  will  be  in  Calcutta 
next  Sunday  for  the  World 
Cup  opening  ceremony,  and 
there  will  be  little  love  lost 
between  them  and  New  Zea- 
land on  St  Valentine's  Day 
when  they  open  the  tourna- 
ment in  Ahmadabad. 

Mike  Atherton’s  men  are 
8-1  long-shots  to  win  the 
World  Cup,  but  Illingworth 
insisted:  “At  those  odds  we 
must  be  the  best  bet  in  the 
competition.” 


i 
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Weekend  results 


Soccer 

FA  CARLMG  PREMIERSHIP 


J (3)  S 

Peacock  29.  38.  55 


i»)0 


31.080 

Spencer  31.  Furtonfl  52 
Araenal  1.  Coventry  1:  A Villa  1 Leeds  tt 
Btackbum  3.  Bolton  1.  Liverpool  0.  Totten- 
ham 0.  Men  C 2.  OPR  ft  Newcastle  2.  Shefl 
Wad  a Boutoempton  Z Everton  Z Wort 
Ham  l.  n Fates)  it  Wlmbtvkm  2.  Men  LBd  4 
P W 0 L F 

24  18  3 

Utri 26  14  8 

25  13  7 

24  12  6 

25  11  9 
25  12  S 
25  10  K) 

25  10  9 

Areanal - 25  10  8 

tide  . :;Z"1  25  10 

■HtebMuoh.  25  B 

24  8 


Wart  Ham- - 

Shaft  Wad 24 

litijh—wiiim 25 

i 25 

. Ctte-  - 25 


3 47  19  57 
5 48  29  48 

5 48  21  40 

6 32  18  42 
5 33  24  42 
8 40  27  41 

5 35  34  40 

6 30  25  SB 
8 7 33  25  38 
7 8 37  28  37 

5 10  31  37  35 

6 10  28  31  33 
5 11  25  35  38 

6 8 W 33  38  38 
5 10  10  25  38  IS 
B S 13  35  50  24 
B 8 13  18  34  34 


25 

25 

. 25 


4 B 12  32  49  21 

5 3 17  18  38  IS 
3 4 18  24  40  13 

LX  chkcn  scora  driae  (total  11): 
11.  14.  IB.  21.  27.  35.  45.  52.  a.  No- 
am* <teM  (61  4.  28.  32.  36.  37,  38. 

FA  VA SB  nwi  rwnk  ThamaGmead  Tn 
I.  Camay  Aland  2 Srtarde*  Bsnatoad 
Aih  2.  PoanMMn  A 7^ combe  X Brl00  in 
1.  Traftard  0;  Collter  Row  6.  Anetey 
Nomads  tt  Ftlnlon  3,  BenweU  1;  Wteenno# 
Tn  2.  MangotsUeW  Urrf  2 (art^Paliwfc 
Bolper  Tn  v ClUheroe:  Rounds  Tn  v Tor- 

py11  VAUXH ALL  COHflBSkCB  AKrlitC- 

nun  i.  WoJitna  ft  FanWoroi^.i.^SouW- 
port  0:  Halifax  1.  Hednartord  3- 
Ster  a Das  * Rod  1:  Stousn  1-  TOord  Z 
Stevenage  4.  Runcorn  1;  Woking  1,  Brorrts- 
gnw  IMPS  Ke  Bering  v Gateejiead; 
Maccimield  v North wjeh.  SlrtyteMgav 
Dover.  Laxtag  ■ tending*-  1,  Mao tea- 
held  <P38.  PB52).  2.  Stevenage  (34-51).  3, 

Hednodord  (24-47L  . . 

UWBOND  LBAOUE  Pltehr  «**■ 
Accrinffion  suntey  2.  Bishop  Auckland  i. 
Bimber  Bridge  2.  Knowafey  2;  Barrow  0. 
Emtoy  0:  Btytn  Spenane  2.  Coiwyn  Bay  0 
Boston  UK)  2.  Ghwtoyl:  S’ 

winsford  Ud  tt  Mat***  2*  i**?; 

S^ennvmooTt  FrteWey  2 : rurpn'fc  Buxton 
v Gubctej. 

-tMflngrti  aamtrtf  Brtdpe  (P28.  P»55). 
i Murio  i"7-S1I  3.  Barrow  (27-48).  Hn* 
AUrnton  Tn  J.  Stbbw  ft 
HjiwocxJ  To  3:  Harragato  Tn  1 Eastwood 

Tn  1 Lancaster  C * 
ringicm  Tn  0. 

■t  i nnh  1:  Wp*L‘n9lw1 2-  Cawley  ceroc  i 
Ashton  UW  v RJddtfte  Bor;  Conp- 
Ne»»rifeld  v Line*" 

r 

Enllrtd  t:  r JSSL  1 Tffi-e 

rrW(  t YootfU  2.  Carsftaltofi  1.  »•*■**■ 

ESnSKoK  3.  Yeovil  12+4Q.  Hro* n“*‘ 
Mtort  Atog&iot  Tn  1.  Thame UJI * Bert' 

4 lum.min  ft  PlncMoV  2l  EpBOm  & * 

1. SouiMlIJ 

fSEaWSWe  4.  Fiaawea  ft  Windsor 
& Don  5.  Kflrkiw  Tn  2.  Prtpp* 

HarefieW  UM 

\ 

... 


ENDSLEK3H  LEAGUE 
First  Division 

Ctneftew  (0)  O Cryrtrt  Paboa  (0)  O 
13560 


(0)1 


1 

Otto  78 


Ward  74 
12.BI2 

neartng  (0)  O Portamartb  (0)  1 

7,924  UcLoupMJn  69 

POSTPONED:  Port  Vale  v Stoke. 
Barnsley  2.  WaOord  i;  GrrmsOy  1.  Derby  l; 
HuddarsHeU  1.  Tran  mere  0;  Ipswich  2, 
WBA  1;  LMceator  1.  Luton  1;  SheK  UW  2. 
Oldham  I:  Southend  2,  UlUwall  ft  Watvae 
3.  Sunderland  a 

P W D L F A Pte 

Parity 28  14  S & 48  31  81 

27  12  10  5 39  28  48 


HnddanflaM — - 29  12  9 8 38  32  43 

I 28  12  8 8 S3  32  44 

27  11  10  8 31  28  48 

27  Ml  10  7 49  38  40 


27  10  10  7 41  37  40 

. 28  10  10  8 37  43  40 

29  10  10  9 30  38  40 

oh 20  10  9 10  40  35  88 

Hi 27  10  9 8 38  37  38 

27  10  9 8 37  33  39 

28  9 11  8 33  34  38 
9 9 12  46  47  38 
9 8 10  36  30  8S 
8 11  7 32  89  35 
7 11  9 35  31  33 
7 10  10  35  87  »1 
7 10  10  32  37  S3 
7 9 11  33  40  30 
7 8 12  25  36  39 

Shaft  UW  28  8 8 14  35  47  28 

27  7 4 16  30  47  85 

Watford— 28  5 10  11  29  34  35 

Saoond  DMehan  Blackpool  1.  Hull  1: 
Bournemouth  2.  Wycombe  3:  Brantford  1. 
Burnley  0;  Brighton  2.  Wrexham  2;  Bristol 
Rvm  a,  WataaB  ft  Cheeterfleld  3.  Swaneaa 
Z Notts  Co  l,  Petarttorough  tt  Rotherham 
1,  Oxford  Uld  0:  Shrewsbury  1.  Bradford  C 
1;  Swindon  Z Carlisle  1.  Prtpadk  Crewe  v 

York:  Blookport  v Bristol  C. 

P W D L F A Pte 
Bwliulon  26  15  8 3 44  16  56 

25  14  8 6 47  28  4T 


Bteokpooi 


24  13 
26  12 

25  12 
28  12 


Wyootnbe. 

Diimlw- 


Bournemouth — 
Bristol  Row 
Wrexham.- 
Oxford  Utd. 


Bristol  Ctty— 
Brentford^ 


7 4 36  19  48 

9 6 40  28  45 

7 6 30  27  4a 

5 1139  44  41 

27"§"T2  ' fl  as  29  W 

26  10  8 8 39  34  58 

27  11  S 11  M M 38 

27  11  5 11  36  39  *8 

27  10  8 9 32  38  38 

26  B IS  5 37  29  37 

28  10  7 9 33  26  37 

25  9 6 8 28  20  35 

27  9 7 11  33  39  34 

26  8 9 9 32  29  33 

j}7  7 10  JO  2S  37  31 

26  8 6 12  23  91  80 


CxrBrte 

26 

27 

5 TO  1ft  32  42  AS 

24 

7 

4 13  27  38  28 

26 

6 

0 12  28  46  2* 

Brttfrteo- 

Hrti 

27 

28 

2 ID  14  19  44  IB 

BCAZES  ko«3  iflNte. 

a.rfnn  j,  sudtxjry  Tn  3;  Chritanhem  1, 
SS^Totoiorter  1.  CrewIgTh  X 

£ Graved  8N» 

2.  Ilkeston  Tn  C«nbrtdW  Cl. 

Bu&hden  £ 0'nwnds 

hStoww  (23-48),  X Gloucax- 
BUmn  Tn  a.  Dudley 
Th ^C^TnttFtothi«lP1n2; 
im  i Bridawrth  Tn  ft  Moor  ww  * 

Tam  worth  1:  rtonostooBor 

Si2SWSu!li 


f KMrtWB  UBOwOrul  MW  ■ — 

iTi  Fleet  Tn  ft  raewdon  Tn 

SrfTn  a Yato  Tn  0. 

■SmuWK  eociuw* 

^ DhSo- Tottentiarn  2.  LutW  ft 

League  rt  Wetee  2. 

Chunnam  Dragons  0. 


..  v.  . 


TIM  DtvWom  Barnet  1.  Sunttiorpe  ft 
Cambridge  Utd  0.  O US  ogham  a Card]#  3. 
Ooncasler  2:  OarDngton  2.  L Mart  ft  Hart- 
lepool 1.  Rochdale  1;  Lincoln  0,  Cotcheater 
ft  Menrt  WW  0.  KonhanqitDn  tt  Plymouth  4. 
Chaaier  2;  Scarborough  0,  Exetor  ft  Tor- 
quay 2,  Fulham  1;  Wigan  0.  Preston  1. 
tepiil  Bury  v HeretortL 

P W 0 L F A Pte 

I 27  IS  8 4 35  10  53 

— 27  13  12  2 54  24  SI 
27  12  8 7 48  35  44 


Celtic  2.  Hibernian  1:  Felldrk  4.  KUmamoe* 
Z Hearts  2.  Ralth  ft  Partick  1.  Rangers  S. 


D L F A Pte 
5 2 57  14  5» 

7 1 45  19  58 
4 10  38  37  ST 

4 9 34  27  34 

8 10  34  42  S3 

5 11  25  37  28 
8 12  31  41  27 
.SJMM «»*J 
4'Vs~23'p~aa 


Mi  9 


3 10  T1  14 a 18 

bundearUU  I.Si  Johnstone  * Si  Ulrren  5. 
Dunbarton  0.  Pitgud-  Airdrie  v Clyde- 
bank; Dunfermline  v Dundee;  Greenock 
Morton  v Ham  Mon.  f sailing  ateuduge:  1. 
Dundee  Utd  (P25.  PR46);  2.  Qreencek  Mor- 
ton (23-45);  3.  Dunfermline  (21-41J. 
Snootad;  Ayr  1.  Btenhousemuir  1;  East  fife 
1,  Ctytfs  1:  Mommas  1.  Benulck  Z Burling 
4,  Queen  gf  South  1;  Stranraer  1,  Porter  tt 
iearifag  dwifcir  i,  SIMMs  (P23. 
Pte49K  2,  East  FBe  (33-47);  3.  Berwick 
(23-38).  Utords  AUoa  ft  Rasa  County  4; 
Arbroath  1.  Onwi':  Pk  1:  LMngston  0. 
Brechin  i;  Cowdenbestfi  Z Caledonian  T 

1.  Peqmrti  Albion  v East  Stirling:  Caledo- 
nian T v Cowdenhsatn.  baadtnu  steari- 

taes : 1.  Brechin  {P2S.  Pta42);  2.  ArtfOUh 
(23-38):  3.  Caledonian  T {22-371. 

H-W  COUNTIES  UDUHIB  first  BoeBe 
ft  Blackpool  Rvra  1;  Glocsop  NE  i.  Seitord 
C 3;  Mitna  Rd  2.  Buncough  & Preacol  4. 
St  Helene  Tn  1.  All  other  matches  peipnd. 
FBmATKM  BMEWBTT  NORTHERN 
l««i»-  Hrst:  BedflngtDn  Terriera  Z, 
Dunsun  Fed  Z BOUngltam  Syn  5.  Crook  Tn 
0:  Durham  C 3,  Muncfi  1:  Gutaborough  Tn 

2.  Fenyhlll  Atfi  1;  Shi  Won  3,  PeMlee  2; 
Stockton  4.  Chester  U Street  Z Wert 
Aucktand  1.  Tow  Law  Tn  X WiMhsm  Z 
RTM  Newcastle  Z WMtby  Tn  8.  Btoteton 
CW  1.  Pstuaih  Conceit  v Seaham  RS. 
NORTHERN  OOUMnRS  EA5T  IAAOUE; 
nwitfir  Genie  T L Oesei)  A 4;  Gtee- 
shougtnonWZ.  Maftfay  MW  1;HuckhallT2, 
N Ferrtoy  U ft  Pickering  T 2.  Livoraedge  3. 
aREAT  HILL?  LEAOUB  Pnoirt  Bam- 
staple  T 3.  Pan  ton  R 1;  Bridport  1.  Bach- 
weU  U Z Brisllngton  ft  Torrington  t;  Caine 
T 3.  Credttton  U 2;  Odd  Down  A ft  W«SJ- 
Dury  U Z Ttxenon  T 4.  Chippenham  T 0 
Pstpodb  Frame  Tn  v Bldefeud  Tn. 

s-N  COUNTIES  IEAOUK  Hrec  Chariton 
ft  VIM  Ham  ft  Chelsea  1.  Araenal  Z Ful- 
ham 1.  Cambridge  Utd  1;  Giffingham  0, 
Tottenham  t;  OPR  7,  fpewieh  Tn  b.  AO 


s petond. 
WALESil 


Barry  T 2.  Aberyst- 
wyth 1;  Briton  F 4.  Bangor  C 1;  Cannes  B 
2.  Rhyl  1;  Connan's  O 1.  Porthmadog  1: 
Conwy  1.  Holywett  1;  UansantltraJd  ft 
EUm  V 1;  Newtown  ft  Caemarion  Tn  ft 
Llanem-4,  Alan  L ft  Prtuinfc  Ceerowe  v 
Inter  CardW. 

UABUEOP  BBLANDe  Prantec  Carl  C 
ftStPaBtetaAftDundaacZ.  Bohemians  4. 
Shamrock. R 1,  Drogheda  U 0.  Ssturdayi 
Gelwty  U ft  UCD  a Sligo  R 2.  Attttane  T 1 


N8SH  LFAOUrr  Piwmlsn  Arde  0.  Cru- 
saders 1:  Gienavon  ft  Bangor  1;  Glentoran 
3.  Pgrtadown  3;  LlnlMd  3,  CNhonville  l. 
Rrafc  Bsltymana  1.  Dwttllery  1;  Carrick  ft 
Ballyciaie  S.  Coleraine  3,  Lame  Z Newry 
2.  Omagh  Tn  Z 

IrtAUUI  LEAOtlb  Harstoeke  1.  Ekeren 
Z Cerda  Brugge  4.  Waregem  1.  Satur- 
Omyi  Lorn  me)  1,  Aabl  ft  Bevaren  0.  Smi- 
Trukten  Z Antwerp  1.  Charleroi  ft  Ghent  2. 
Uoicnbeefc  ft  Andcrlecm  7.  Serai ng  ft 
Standard  Uage  2.  Lierse  ft  Frictoyr  Me- 
chelen ft  Club  Brugge  2. 1 


1.  Club  Brugge  |F22.  PtsSO):  2,  An- 
dertecM  (22-48):  3.  Uanw  (22-371. 
BUTCH  LEAOUE;  FC  Utreettl  0.  Sports  ft 
Vitesse  ft  FC  Qrontneen  ft  Feyanoord  2, 
Roda  JC  0.  Saturdayi  MAC  Z De  GreafS- 
chap  1.  I wrint  ■ImiiHiiu*  1.  Aja*  Am- 
sterdam (P2P.  PB53):  Z P8V  Emdhoven 
120-50);  8.  Feyanoord  Rotterdsm  (21-381. 
FRENCH  CUPr  Ssoond  round:  Satur- 
day: Potaay  ft  Strasbourg  0 (asc  Stras- 
bourg won  4-2  on  pens  l:  Nantes  2.  Mo- 
naco 2 (aat  score  at  BOmln  1-1.  Monaco 
won  5-4  on  perah  Cannes  ft  Sochaux  1: 
Mott  0,  Caen  1;  Nice  0.  Lavsl  1 (aei). 
Nimee  3.  SI  EUenne  1;  Wort  1.  Urthouee  1 
(aet  score  al  90mln  1-1.  Mon  won  4-3  mi 
pens)-.  Paris  SI  Germain  2.  Angers  ft  Pon- 
twy  0.  MarserHe  2:  Thouara  1.  Msrtlguro  8 
(artl;  Toulon  3,  Bordeaux  2 met  score  at 
90mJn  2-2):  Valence  3.  Dijon  0 Rrtdsy:  La 
Mans  0.  Auxerre  Z Nancy  0.  Lille  0 (art; 
Ulle  won  4-3  on  pen). 

ITALIAN  LEAOUG:  Cagliari  0.  Ftorenltne 
ft  Cramonese  2.  Udmeee  Z Lazio  4,  Bari 
3;  Milan  3.  Roma  1:  Parma  I.  Sampdona  ft 
Piacenza  t.  Inter  ft  Torino  2.  Padova  ft 
Vicenza  2.  Juventus  1.  Lsadtog  tt— d 
kgs  t.  Milan  (P2ft  Pts43),  2.  Fiorenuna 
(29-38).  3.  Parma  (20-38). 

PORTUGUESE  LEAGUE*  Porto  Z Lee a 0. 
Uniao  Lame  1.  Qulmaraas  Z Boavtsta  Z 
Chaves  ft  Braga  l.  Oil  Vicente  1;  FbT 
guelree  2.  Baigueune  IX 
SPANISH  LEAOUB  Espanyoi  0.  Reel  So- 
ciedad  ft  Real  Madrid  4.  Real  Bells  Z 
AOdetlc  Club  ft  Oviedo  1;  SevlUa  0.  Racing 
Santander  1:  Merida  0 Compostela  2:  VaE 
ladoBd  i.  Salamanca,  ft  D 


1.  Ten  or  lie  1.  Cela'ViQo  Z Alhacme  2. 
Bat— day:  Sporting  Oi|on  1.  AdeUco  Ma- 
drid ft  Zaragoza  4.  Valencia  1. 

AFRICAN  NATIONS'  CUP:  Fteafc  South 
Africa  2.  Tun  tela.  TMrd  pteoa  phyeffc 
Ghana  0.  Zambia  l 

Rugby  Union 


Eng- 
land 21.  Wales  15;  Scotland  18.  France  14. 
SHU  TBNNEMTS  CHAMPIONSHIP: 
Ragldwal  Leagttsc  East  Onto  WaBonlans 
95.  Haddtegtcn  19.  Boroughmulr  46.  Blg- 
gar  ia  Two:  Hertoto  FP  13,  Dundee  HSFP 
16;  Stewarts  Me I FP  25.  Grangemouth  13. 
Waste  PustpensiP  Glasgow  Acads  » Wlg- 
towrahire,  West  of  Scotland  v Stirling  Co. 
CUIBSi  Bradford  & Bbgtey  13.  Otley  15; 
Camborne  28.  Ptymoutfi  7;  Hertequins  68. 
Rugby  24;  fterronate  70,  Porteban  ft  Ktoll 
ton  tans  10.  Leeds  27.  Ldn  Welsh  15.  Cardiff 
M:  RoKlyn  Pk  45.  Cllrtcn  20:  Sandal  7. 
Morley  U;  Wakrtleld  37,  OrreU  14;  Win- 
nlngion  Pk  65.  Button  6:  Won  Wycomoe  14. 
Marlow  16;  W Hantepool  2ft  Newcastle 
Gertorto  19.  PurtpeM*  Uchfleid  v 8»<w. 
Wetoan  « Longton;  Waterloo  v OrreiL 
CnUtSURANCS  COUNTY  CHUtetoN- 
SMPi  Southern  ihMIm*  Berkshire  2ft 
GtoucBStershire  35. 

U41  DIVISIONAL  CHAMPIONSHIP: 

London  8 S East  15.  South  We«  16.  North 
26.  Midlands  1ft 

WOMEN’S  HOME  HATTONS  CHAMPf- 
ONSKTP  fLeteMW Y England  56.  Walee  ft 

Rugby  League 

SILK  CUT  CKALLBtOE  CUP 
Btoert  Four 

Bradford  (24)  8ft  OxUey  (8)  18.  Brmt- 
(anL  Tries:  Longa  3.  Heeaan  2.  Chrislia, 
Cook,  Donoughec.  Falrtank.  Lwghln, 
Medley.  Node.  Qeriei  Code  6 Bader 
Triad  BargAte.  D Heron.  Mlriln.  Carts: 
Paridnaw  3 (3.017] 

Carftxte  (6)  18.  WakefMd  (18)  84. 

Bate:  Triad  Day,  Hensre.  Thurlow.  O 

RfcfcerdMA  3.  WaheSd*  Trie*  Whe- 
kerau  Z Benqtrrt.  Bell.  Clarkson.  McOan- 
ald.  Moeety.  Carts  Banquet  2.  Dane  (550) 
Cartteford  [161  18.  8t  Koloo  |28)  88. 
CeeEeferil-  Tried  Goddard,  Sampson.  C 
Sntdh.  Oortto  Goddaro  ft  St  Hrtenxi 
Triad  Newiove  3.  Arnold.  Hammond. 
Jnyrt.  Uatautsa  Northey.  Prescotf.  SulR- 
van.  Qartc  GouUing  9 (T.D23i 


Had  (20)  5a.  Itewtet  (12)  18.  Hute  Tried 
Danby  2.  Gray  2.  Divon,  Hewitt.  Jackson, 
McNamara,  floats:  McNamara  10. 
ttenateb  Triad  Harlan.  Rowoo,  While. 
Carts.  Vilter  3 (2,430) 

HuB  KR  10)  ft  Leigh  (12)  24.  LoMk 
Triad  Ingram  2,  Burgass.  Clwetham. 
fltoaid  WllUnoon  4 (2337) 

Katrtdav  (12)  1ft  Barm  (3)  tt.  KaM»- 
ler  Triad  Critchley.  Pinkney.  Coaid  Ir- 
ving ft  Baum:  Try.  Wilton,  floats:  Atkin- 
son ft  Drop  aoah  Atktneon  (2.1551 
Oldham  (4)  4,  Waningtoo  (4)  25.  OM- 
hame  Try  MakMtey.  WantestoK  Tried 
Ford,  Foraler.  Hough.  Penny.  Sculthorpe. 
Ooaln  Harris  3 (4.924) 

Rochdale  (24)  54,  Ttntto  Kaeth  (0)  B. 
RnrtiMui  Tried  PachnHA  3.  Marriott  ft 
CTuirm.  Dlggla  Milter.  ReM.  (kale  Boom 
4 Thatto  HaaflK  Tried  Hans  2 (604) 

(18)  8ft  LaedB  (8)  87.  Setater 
Prlco-Jonee  2.  Roach.  Weteby 
Evens  3 l.eedrt  Tried  Fallon. 
HrtL  HcJroyd.  Mot  toy.  TalL  florid  Holroyd 
ft  Drop  goah  Holroyd  (ftOOO) 

PosSponed:  Whllehaven  v HelHar.Wort- 
fngton  v Widnes  (both  rearranged  for  Feb 

«)■  

BARLA  YOUTH  INTERNATIONAL 
BARLA  Yean  Lions  (8)  14,  Friaww  (16) 
M.  BARLA  Yen | I Inaei  Tried  G Wil- 
eon  ft  Harvey.  Ooak  Lee.  Hama  Triad 
Gum  a l ft  Jose  Alonso.  Daura  florid 
Fraysetnous  5 i25tn 

Golf 

HEMEXEN  CLASS4C  [Parlh.  At Flnrt 
ecarea  (Aus  unteas  stated r:  27T  I Woos- 
nam  (GB)  89.  71.  85.  72.  278  P McGInley 
lire:  69.  68.  69.  72.  J Van  de  Velde  (Fr)  72. 
07,  W.  7ft  280  S Ginn  72.  72.  66.  70  281  J 
Daly  IU6I  71.  67.  B7.  76.  A Palmer  70.  73. 
72.  tt:  R Green  70.  74.  70.  67.  282  B 
Hughes  69.  70.  74.  £8:  D Robertson  (GB) 
70.  67.  76,  6S;  U Roberts  70.  72.  69.  71;  D 
Fardon  69.  72,  69.  7ft  W Smith  66.  68.  75. 
71  283  C Parry  72.  69.  74.  6R  A She* 
borne  |GB)  70,  72.  70.  71;  R Pampllng  89, 
69.  7ft  73,  R Gibson  (Can)  67.  73.  69.  74. 

Tennis 

PAN  PACIFIC  WOMEN'S  INDOOR 
TOURNAMENT  (Tokyo):  Send  finrtsi  A 
Sdicbee  Vteesto  (Spl  bt  C Martinez  (Sp) 
6-4,  5-7.  CM;  I Mason  (Cra)  bi  M Hingis 
IS*. (7)  3-6.  6-ft  6-0  Fiari.  MafoE  U StoV- 
chec  Vicar io  6-4.  6-1. 

Athletics 

AAA  INDOOR  CHAMPIONSHIPS  (Btr- 
nUnaham):  Men:  COn:  1.  M Rosswess 
(BIrehflaUj  ttESsec.  ft  K WUiams  (Cardifl) 
568;  3.  A Patrick  (Windsor)  6 7ft  20 One  t. 
D Turner  (Cardiff)  21  Oft  2.  A Condon 
(Sate)  21.07;  ft  M Devon  bit  (Coventry) 
21.4ft  400ns  1.  M Hylton  (Windsor) 
48.4S66C  2.  K UlyaH  (Ncriolk)  47.(14;  3.  0 
Heaty  (Havering)  48.ift  soonw  l.  M Steele 
(Longwocd)  151.21;  2.  N Edwards  (Loam- 
■ngtOO)  15169;  ft  A Lilt  (Newham)  1.62.10. 
isodd  i.  T Weu  (Uoroemi  3.49  9ft  2.  M 
HlbUxd  (Thames  Valley)  35i^ft  ft  A 
Duke  [Thames  Valley)  351.25  ftOOOns  1. 
M Skelton  (Tonbridge)  8.0049,  ft  I Gilles- 
pie (BircMcId)  B.D0.65,  3.  B Treaty  ( Arma- 
deld)  a 03 50.  00m  iw*OMd  1.  N Owen 
(Belgrade)  7 91:  ft  T Kearns  (Dublin)  7.B6; 
ft  A Tultach  (Wrtverhampton)  78a  High 
iompc  l.  U Robtans.  (Roiruvham)  2.18m;  ft 
B Challenger  ichomwood)  2.16.  ft  T Pea- 
cock i Liverpool)  2.1ft  Long  lump:  i.  C 
Davidson  (Newham)  7.60;  ft  J Kron  (Wfcnd- 
sor)  7 AT.  ft  J King  (Windsor)  7.4ft  Trfele 
1.  F Agyepong  (Shaftesbury)  iftSh 
0 AWnsaitya  (Prterborough)  15  7ft  3.  T 
Eragbogbo  (Blrehflald)  16.71.  Pete  nuh 
1.  N Buetdteid  (Crawley)  ftSi  (UK  reel-  ft  U 
Belsham  (Sale)  5 30.  3=.  A Aehumt  (Sals). 
D Mellor  (Rottwrnani)  5.00.  Shoe  1.  S 
Pickering  (rtarlngev)  17. earn;  2.  D 
Callaway  (Haringey)  17  04:  3.  S Hayward 
(Sale)  18.71 . HeptetMom  1 . S Rogers  (Liv- 
erpool) 5252  pte;  2.  J Hallesev  lire)  4285; 
ft  A F errand  (Newham)  4£5i.  *«* 
SOto:  1.  M Richardson  (Windsor)  7JUaac. 
7.  G McLeod  (BirehfledJ)  7 ftft  ft  8 Klnch 
(Hounslow)  7.41.  200m:  1.  C Murphy 
(SttaflBStxiry)  2ft 6»  2.  L Fraser  (TraRonD 
23.7ft  3.  e Relnalda  (Escex)  24.22.  4O0nu 
1.  M Neef  (Glasgow)  52.5ft  2.  S Gunnell 
(Essex)  53.07,  ft  A Curtohtey  (Edinburgh 
WM|  5152.  SOOnc  1.  V Sterne  (Blrctdlohq 
Z 06.41;  ft  M Faherty  (Syracl  2.07.19;  ft  H 
Parry  (Swansea)  ZBTS»  iSOOse  1.  A 
Davies  (Basmgstoie)  Aift24;  ft  S GrHdlhe 
(Cramtfrigton)  4.19:11.  ft  L Robinson  (Cov- 


entry  I 4.21.39.  60m  hnrdtes:  1.  J Agye- 
pong  iShaffe&burv)  0.17;  2.  M G re  Hud  (Mi- 
nerva) 935;  3.  M Wilkins  (Aldershot)  ftST 
Iflgh  JteWpe  1.  U DunMey  (Kettering)  1 0ft 
2.  D Marti  (Bromley  1.65.  3=  R Forrost 
(BircMieU).  J Bermeu  (Eperm)  ISO.  Long 
Reign  l.  A Brooks  (Hull)  6.01:  ft  v Scho- 
lletd  (Rotherham)  5 65;  ft  J Stokes  (Ferry- 
bank)  5.84  Triple  fump:  1.  M Griffith 
(Windsor)  13.16:  ft  S Anderson  (Bromley) 
1181:  3.  P Anderson  (Glasgow)  1128. 
Pole  vault:  1.  K Staples  (Eat*.):  2.  J Whit- 
lock (Trafford).  3.  L Stanton  (Rotherham) 
all  3.7ft  Shot:  1.  J Oakes  (Croydon)  1857; 
ft  M Lynos  (Essex  15.5ft.  3.  A Grey  |Gl» 
gw)  M.S1.  PantrttdOB  I.  S Da  mm 
iBirchlietdi  4 .058;  ft  k Jury  (WakeTield) 
3855:  3.  D Bennett  (Epsom)  2,051. 
INDOOR  NEETINC  (SI  u tig  art!  Mem 
6t>Mc  1.  D Ezjnvra  (Nig)  (L58eec.  20Qnu  1. 
J Regie  (GBI  20.77.  400k  I.  D Hall  (US) 
45.69  I900ae  i.  M Kiptanui  (Ken) 
3.36  8ft  3.000ns  1.  H Gebreelassie  lEthl 
7.30.7;  (world  reel.  Mn  hardtam  1 Li 
Tong  (China I 7.5S:  3.  T Jarred  (GBl  7.57. 
Mgh  tamp:  1.  C Rhoden  t&eri  2 26m;  2.  S 
Smith  (GB)  2-34  Pole  mft  1.  M Stoile 
(Gert  5.70  Women:  60n  1.  M Paechke 
(Gar)  7.10  40tteK  1.  G Breuer  (Ger)  51.14. 
IpOOm:  1.  U Mute  la  [Mozl  ;36»1 
ISOOnc  1.  S Kuehnemuna  (Gar)  4 1193. 
eOm  hortUoc:  1.  B BuIovbc  (SU)  7 96 
Triple  jmrpi  1.  3 Kasperkova  iCz)  1426 
Long  iamp:  1.  H Drechsier  (Ger)  636m 
IAAF  WORLD  CROSS  CHALLENOB 
SERIES  (Tourcolng.  Fry  Hen:  lOAIcmr  1. 
J Karliriv  (Ken)  30mm  30sec;  ft  A Pearson 
(GB)  30  31.  3.  K Skah  (Uco,  3032  Stand- 
ingt:  1.  Karlukl  90pls:  2.  P Ucsnu  (Ken) 
64.  3.  Pcanton  58  Wanw  5-35 tom  1.  I 
Negura  (Rom)  17  05.  2.  E Ftdetof  iRomi 
17.07;  3 G Bzabb  (Roml  17.07  Stawdlngai 
1.  R Churuiyoi  (Ken)  91.  2 FMaiO*  79.  3. 
Tutu  67  Atom  6=.  P Radclilfe  (GBl  50. 

Basketball 

BUDWEISER  LEAGUE:  Birmltvjham  95. 
Cheeler  80,  Leicerter  8ft  Newcastle  6ft 
Manchester  77.  Worthing  83.  Kernel  70 
Thames  Valley  Bft  Chester  79.  Leicester 
77:  Ldn  Towers  B6  Hemel  ST.  Doncaster 
87  Leopards  104 

NBA:  Friday:  Indiana  116.  Boston  10ft  Or- 
lando 108.  Allan  la  9ft  Washington  lift 
Portland  97:  Cleveland  107.  Phoenb  Bft 
San  Antonio  101.  Minnesota  BO;  Utah  122. 
LA  Clippers  113:  New  Jersey  93.  Vancou- 
ver 84.  Golden  Stale  114.  Toronto  Hi;  Chi- 
cago 99  LA  Lakers  84.  TaSiu  itny  Sacra- 
mento 94.  Detroit  85,  Boston  100.  Miami 
90;  Portland  %.  PhUadoIbhia  85;  Minne- 
sota 195  Dallas  96:  Cleveland  ill,  Mil- 
waukee 88:  Seattle  104.  Houston  103  (on; 
Toronto  1 19.  LA  Cappers  113  toll. 


Boxing 


HAL  BK1  (Inglewood  Calif! 

LWrt-P— Btorwsl^rt  Titio 


(Men.  holder)  bi  Kenne- 
dy McKinney  (US)  rsl  I ft  WBO  Joalor 
BantamwrigM  Tttta:  Johnny  Tapia  |US 
holder)  bt  Giovanni  Andrade  (Br)  ko  ft 

Cricket 

THIRD  QNE-OAY  INTERNATIONAL.  (Na- 
pier): Zimbabwe  287-7  (A  Flower  57).  New 
Zealand 2*6  iR  Trrose  ML  Lock  5— Mi.  Zim- 
babwe won  bv  21  runs  M2  won  series  7-1. 
HD  STRIPE  CUP:  Bridgetown  Wind- 
ward Is  233  and  06-3  Barbados  339  IA 
Griffith  1011.  Port  nf  Tprira  Guyana  173 
and  93-0.  Trinidad  & Tobago  239  fP  Sim- 
mons 8D;  Browne  5-48)  Kingston: 
Jamaica  424-7  (H  Samuats  128  D Morgan 
57.  N Perry  74)  Leeward  ts  93-3 


Hockey 


HATTOHAL  LEAOUB  Fbrt:  Bmsnvllle  0. 
Southgate  8.  Cannock  3.  Guildford  3,  Can- 
terbury 2.  Stour  port  0;  e Qnnetesd  3.  O 
Loughtonisns  2;  Havant  7.  Ind  Gym  1; 
Hounslow  1.  Trojans  ft  Hull  ft  Barfwd  T v 
Surbiton  B.  SI  Albans  ft  T aldington  Z 
Reading  ft  Staortagrt  1.  Scaithgate  10-25; 
ft  Cannock  10-23.  3.  Reading  10-23. 
ftsnrmrti  Beealon  2.  Shell  lewd  1.  Bromley 
2.  BrooUanda  6;  Crostyx  1.  Slough  1 Don- 
caster 6.  Gtos  C 2 Firebrands  3 Col 
Portsmouth  2:  Hampstead  0.  Blushans  3: 
Harlorton  3.  Rienmand  1:  Isea  1.  Edgbaa- 
ton  ft  Ohon  1.  Word  U ft  Slmitingrr  1 
Booston  3ft  2 Brwilanda  21  3.  Blueturts 
20. 

HA  CUPI  FifBi  retard)  Besston  2.  Guild- 
lord  5;  Firebrands  1,  Teddlngton  4;  Havant 
4.  Edg  barton  0;  O Lmightontam  3.  Trojans 
1.  Richmond  0.  Reading  1. 


I 


SCOTTISH  INDOOR  CUP  (PerthV 
flnab:  Torbroa  W 3.  MIM  4;  Western  4. 
Uenzleshill  B Final:  MIM  3.  Uenzteshltl  ft 
NISSAN  IRISH  CUP:  Fowth  nxmfc 
Avoca  A.  Anna-late  ft  Cork  CCH  2.  Pem- 
broke W 1:  Instomans  ft  Ltsnagarvey  4; 
Three  Rock  1.  Hohrwoad  37  2. 
REGIONAL  I FAQUESc  Coat:  Badtord  I. 
Cambc  Uno  ft  B Stortcid  1.  Cambe  Ctty  ft 
Cbebnstotd  2.  Bury  1.  Mthl  rlr-  Bel  per  2. 
Students  1.  Btorwtch  v Har borne  post; 
Bridgnorth  1 Hampton  2 John  Player  1. 
Khatea  J:  Ncrth  Nc-hs  l Hothngnam  ft 
Northi  Norton  2.  Warrington  3.  5 Bankers 
4.  Halits'  ft  Timperiev  £■  Formby  2.  South! 
Asmcrfl  l.  Bournemouth  5.  Chichester  1. 
Fsreham  i.  Hlgr.  Wycombe  ft  Oxford 
Hawks  3.  lewn  3.  Spencer  1;  Lions  2. 
Maidenhead  4-  Newbury  0.  Anchorians  4; 
Old  Waicounlian^,  1.  Winchester  3;  Wim- 
bledon 0.  Beckenham  0:  Woking  1,  Gore 
Court  ft  Wokingham  O.  Old  Kingdonians  Z 
Newbury  1 Orlord  H 9.  Waste  Bath  Buccs 
1.  Bnstol  Umv  ft  Cheltenham  1.  T Veto  ft 
Swansea  7.  Ereler  Unnr  1.  WSM  3,  Plym- 
outh i.  WhiKnuich  ft  Robinsons  1 
WOMEN'S  CLUBS:  Redans  1.  Blackburn 
i.  Be«teyheaff<  i.  Bclvedore  3.  Bracknell 
a Trojans  2.  Cheltenham  4.  Reading  1 
Crimson  R 0.  Doncaster  3:  Firebrands  3. 
WSM  5 : HamfJon  5.  Cotwafl  3;  Red  bridge 
ft  Ealing  1:  Wimbledon  0,  Sherwood  ft 
Woking  3.  Hampstead  6:  Bedamc  ft  Hum- 
berside ft  Newport  4.  Leominster  ft  York 

3 Bradford  1 

WELSH  WOMEN'S  NATIONAL 

LEAGUE:  Penarffi  3.  Newport  0.  Ponty- 
pridd 1 Llanloir  O,  Swansea  5.  Newtown  D 
Standings  I.  Swansea  13-34;  Z Newtown 
12-16;  3.  Cardiff  12-U. 


lee  Hockey 


BRmSH  LEAOUB  PnmtoR  Baslng- 
stokr  4.  Newcastle  9.  File  3.  Sheffield  4; 
Humberside  8.  Cardiff  ft  Noningnam  6. 
Mtoon  Keynes  1 One:  Chelmsford  a, 
Blackburn  ft  Dumfries  7.  Bracknell  3:  Med- 
way A.  Manchester  8.  Murraylteld  2.  Swin- 
don 15:  Paisley  13  Guildford  3:  Peterwr- 
ough  6 Solium  ft  T effort  20.  Bitlingham  8 
NHL:  Friday!  Vancouver  5.  Dallas  4;  Hart- 
ford 4.  Anaheim  3.  Saturday:  Boston  4. 
Buffalo  ft  Color  ado  7,  NY  Rangers  1.  De- 
troit 3.  Pittsburgh  ft  Chicago  4.  San  Jose  1; 
Philadelphia  7.  SI  Lout*  3:  Florida  5. 
Tampa  Bay  ft  Marines  I A.  Toronto  1;  New 
Jersey  3.  Ottawa  2 toll:  Washington  6,  NY 
Islanders  5 (ot).  Calgary  2.  Los  Angeles  1 

Alpine  Skiing 

WOMEN'S  WORLD  CUP  (Va>  d'teere) 
Downfall  iftr&i  run)  1.  K Seizrngor  (Ger) 
imm  41.708k;  2.  P Street  (US)  1 42.10;  3, 1 
Koslnai  III)  1.42^4;  4.  H 2urbriggan 
(Swltz)  1.426ft  5.  C Mannitol  (Fr)  1.43.31. 
6.  W Zelenskaia  iRuc)  1 4X53.  s<**r- 
gtent  Stelenw  1.  K Sozinger  (Ger)  Imin 
Of.  Msec.  2.  ! Kenner  ill)  1.07J32;  3.  R 
Goeochl  iAui)  t.07  05.  4.  H Gerg  (Ger) 
1J>7  J3: 5.  M Erlf  (Ger)  1.07.47)  6.  A Metes- 
nitzcr  (Aut)  1 07.57.  atxndbiga:  1.  Sel- 
lings: 46Spts:  2.  Malssiiltzar  354:  3,  Ertf 
335.  Orirdk  1.  Sesmger  1AB2pb;  ft 
W«hter  wi;  3.  £TO  B». 

Snooker 

EECAL  welsh  OPEN  (Newport)-  Ffairti 
M WHEams  (Wales)  bi  J ParroD  (Eng)  9-3. 
BENSON  AND  HEDOES  MASTERS 
(Wembley  |-  WSd  card  pliyoff  rrfc  M Sto- 
vona  (Wales)  bt  T Grtffuhs  (Walee)  5-3 
Second  rgm*  4 Parrott  (Eng)  » T 
Dr  ago  |Matta)  6-5. 


Fixtures 


(7  unless  staled) 

Soccer 

EMDSLEKM  LEA  CUB  Ttrid  DMlOn; 

Doncaster  v Llncotn 

FA  TROPHY:  First-roBDd.  swoend 
raplwy:  Trowbridge  Tn  y Sudbury  Tn. 
PONTIRB  LEAOUE:  fkwb  Uverpod  v 
Snefl  Wed  (7  0);  Newcastle  u Tranmere 
nay.  Wolverhampton  v Nrttm  Forest 
Sweoodi  Leicester  v MeneTield  f7j0i.  Huff  v 
Middlesbrough  (7  0) 

AVON  INSURANCE  COMBINATION: 
Firet  Mm:  Swmdoti  v Mlllwaff  12. 01: 
Ton en ham  v Chelsea. 

S PR  INCH  BATH  PRINT  CAPITAL 
LEAGUEl  Woking  v Branfford 


Sport  in  brief 

Tennis 

Iva  Majoli  won  the  third  and 
biggest  title  of  her  career  yes- 
terday when  she  crushed 
Arantxa  Sanchez  Vicario  6-4. 
6-1  at  the  Tokyo  Metropolitan 
Gymnasium  in  the  Pan  Pa- 
cific indoor  final.  The  18-year- 
old  Croat  took  only  72  min- 
utes to  add  Sanchez  Vlcarlo's 
scalp  to  that  of  the  top  seed 
Monica  Seles,  whom  she  de- 
feated in  the  quarter-finals. 

Majoli.  who  broke  into  the 
top  10  for  the  first  time  last 
October,  will  continue  her 
rapid  rise  up  the  WTA  rank- 
ings. Yesterday's  win  will 
take  her  up  to  No.  4. 

It  was  a good  day  for  the 
Croats.  Goran  Ivanisevic  won 
the  first  Croatian  Indoor  and 
his  first  ATP  Tour  title  for 
more  than  a year  by  beating 
Cedric  Pioline  3-6,  6-3,  6-2. 

Skiing 

Katja  Seizin  ger  won  three 
events  in  three  days  to  take 
the  overall  lead  in  the  World 
Cup  standings.  “It’s  been  the 
most  successful  weekend  in 
my  career  so  Car."  the  Ger- 
man said  yesterday  alter  win- 
ning a super-G  In  Val  dlsere 
to  make  sure  of  a fourth  con- 
secutive title  in  the  super-G 
World  Cup.  “The  way  I’m  ski- 
ing at  the  moment,  I feel 
unbeatable.” 

Swimming 

Denis  Pankratov  smashed  the 
world  short-course  200  metres 
butterfly  record  by  accident 
on  Saturday,  then  got  the  one 
he  was  aiming  for  when  he 
broke  the  six-year-old  100m 
mark  in  Paris  yesterday. 

Pankratov,  who  swims  the 
first  25m  length  underwater, 
said  before  the  meeting  that 
his  coach  had  advised  him 
not  to  attack  the  200m  record 
because  it  would  be  impolite 
to  do  it  against  the  holder 
Franck  Esposito  in  his  own 
country.  “He  can  break  the 
world  record  any  time  he 
wants.”  Esposito  said.  “Denis 
is  an  extra-terrestrial.” 

Table  Tennis 

Jan-Ove  Waldner  survived  a 
first-day  crisis  in  Charleroi  to 
win  the  Europe  Top  12  title  or 
the  seventh  time.  The  Olym- 
pic champion  beat  Jean-Mi- 
chel  Saive  in  the  final.  19-21, 
21-19,  21-15,  21-15.  The 
women's  title  was  won  by  Ni 
Xiaiian.  a 33-year-old  Chinese 
representing  Luxembourg. 
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One  more  challenge  for  Rowell,  page  1 2 
St  Helens  stroll  to  cup  victory,  page  13 
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BRITISH  WOMEN’S  CAPTAIN  REGAINS  SHARP  FORM  AFTER  1 7 MONTHS  IN  LIMBO 


South  Africa  claim  another  crown,  page  1 4 

Newcastle  keep  afirm  grip,  page  15  — 

SporftGuardian 

Premiership:  Chelsea  5,  Middlesbrough  0 

Gullit  at  his 
best  in  feast 
for  Chelsea 


David  Lacey 


AT  THE  moment  Chel- 
sea could  pass  for 
prospective  champi- 
ons. Certainly  they 
are  passing  the  bail  as  well  as 
Newcastle  United  or  the  im- 
mediate pursuers  at  the  top  of 
the  Premiership. 

Yesterday  Glenn  Hoddle’s 
team  overwhelmed  a Middles- 
brough side  for  whom  defend- 
ing has  become  a forgotten 
art.  A 5-0  victory  extended 
Chelsea’s  present  run  in  the 
league  to  12  matches  with  one 
defeat  and  lifted  them  to 
eighth  place,  where  they  will 
soon  be  thinking  seriously  of 
the  Uefa  Cup  next  season. 

Middlesbrough,  by  con- 
trast, have  now  lost  seven 
league  games  out  of  eight  and 
six  in  a row.  On  December  10 
they  lay  fourth.  Another 
month  like  this  and  fears  of 
relegation  will  be  more  than 
an  occasional  shudder. 

The  pattern  of  the  game 
was  assured  once  Lee's 
strong,  sweeping  passes  from 
the  bads  had  begun  to  open 
up  the  flanks,  sometimes  for 
Pnelan  on  the  left  but  more 
significantly  for  Petrescu  on 
the  right.  Middlesbrough 
found  no  answer  to  the  timing 
of  either  the  Romanian’s 
passes  or  his  forward  runs. 

The  rest  belonged  to  Gullit, 
who  will  always  torture  de- 
moralised opposition  with 
neither  the  will  nor  the  wit  to 
deny  hi™  space,  and  to  Pea- 
cock, who  scored  his  first  hat- 
trick  in  Premiership  football 
and  the  first  by  any  Chelsea 
player  since  Kerry  Dixon  in 
May  1990. 

Afterwards  Hoddle  declared 
the  performance  Chelsea's 
best  of  the  season  so  far: 
"Everything  we’ve  been 
working  at  for  the  last  two 
years  is  falling  into  place-” 
“The  lads  are  still  learning 
in  this  league,"  said  Bryan 
Robson,  whose  interest  in 
another  Brazilian,  Branco, 
does  not  seem  entirely 
relevant  to  Middlesbrough's 
present  needs. 


Hanging  in  there . . . Sally  Gunnell,  just  back  from  pre-season  training  in  South  Africa,  tries  to  keep  Scotland's  Melanie  Neef  in  her  sights  photograph:  frank  baron 

Gunnell  back  on  track  for  Atlanta 


Stephen  Bieriey  in  Birmingham  on  the 
Olympic  gold  medallist’s  return  to  action 


THE  drum-roll  of  her 
feet  thundering 
over  the  two-toned 
blue  boards  of  the 
National  Indoor 
Arena  here  was  the  prelude 
to  piping  Sally  Gunnell 
back  on  board  the  good  ship 
British  Athletics  yesterday. 

Until  this  weekend  she 
had  not  raced  on  a British 
track  for  17  months,  and 
she  was  understandably  ap- 
prehensive. notably  be- 
cause she  had  two  rounds 
of  the  AAA  400  metres  in- 
door championship  to  run 
on  Saturday  before  yester- 
day's final. 

The  Olympic  400m  hur- 


dles champion  had  been  un- 
able to  defend  her  world 
title  in  Gothenburg  after 
damaging  a heel  early  last 
year,  an  injury  which  even- 
tually needed  surgery. 

Nobody  expected  her  to 
win  here.  Indeed,  Scot- 
land's Melanie  Neef  would 
have  been  deeply  disap- 
pointed had  she  failed  to 
take  the  title.  Neef  duly 
won  in  52.50sec,  beating 
her  own  Scottish  record, 
yet  Gunnell’s  time  of  53.07 
was  beyond  her 
expectations. 

When  Neef  went  through 
200m  in  24.74  Gunnell  ad- 
mitted to  thinking,  “Oh  my 


God,  Tm  never  going  to 
hang  on  to  that."  But  hang 
on  she  did. 

In  1993,  when  she  won 
the  world  title  in  Stuttgart 
and  set  a world  record  in 
the  process,  she  ran  53.36 
indoors  in  her  first  compe- 
tition of  the  year.  So  yester- 
day’s time  posted  a neon-lit 
message  from  the  dark  of  a 
British  winter  to  her  Olym- 
pic rivals:  *Tm  back." 

A spur  of  bone  digging 
into  her  Achilles  tendon 
caused  all  of  her  problems 
last  year,  when  she  raced 
only  twice.  The  right  heel 
stiffened  up  a little  on  Sat- 
urday evening  but  all  was 
fine  yesterday.  Suddenly 
the  anxiety  was  sloughed 
off  and  the  nerves  calmed. 

“I  was  very  tense  on  Sat- 
urday and  worried  about 


having  to  run  three  times 
this  weekend,"  said  Gun- 
nell, who  was  afraid  die 
might  blow  up  under  com- 
petitive pressure.  The  ap- 
prehension proved  ground- 
less; the  confidence  flowed 
back. 

She  will  run  again  in  Bir- 
mingham next  weekend  at 
what  promises  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent international  meet- 
ing, and  after  further  races 
in  Moscow  and  Glasgow  she 
will  return  to  South  Africa, 
where  she  has  already  had 
3 Vi  weeks’  training  this 
year,  as  the  preparation 
towards  this  summer’s 
Olympic  Games  intensifies. 

Nobody,  excepting  pre- 
sumably the  man  himself, 
quite  knows  whether  Brit- 
ain's other  reigning  Olym- 
pic track  champion  will  set 
foot  in  Atlanta.  Linford 
Christie  appears  to  have 
lightning  playing  perma- 
nently around  his  head 
these  days,  and  on  Satur- 
day a bolt  from  the  blue 


laid  him  low  in  the  60m 
final. 

There  was  an  eerie  feel- 
ing of  deja  ou  when  Chris- 
tie, as  in  Gothenburg  last 
August,  clutched  his  leg  be- 
fore the  line,  although  on 
this  occasion  the  shock  was 
if  anything  a little  sharper, 
for  nobody  bad  expected  It. 

Equally,  nobody  can  be 
certain  whether  this  in- 
jury, effectively  a groin 
strain,  will  turn  out  to  be  a 
small  footnote  to  the  season 
or  a bloody  great  asterisk 
to  signify  the  beginning  of 
the  end. 

Christie's  swift  recovery 
after  the  world  champion- 
ships, when  he  blasted  to 
victory  in  Zurich  and  Bel- 
gium, precludes  any  real 
predictions.  Time  alone 
will  tell,  but  as  omens  go 
these  were  distinctly 
unfavourable. 

The  AAA  championships 
used  to  be  held  in  an  air- 
craft hangar  at  RAF  Cos- 
ford,  which  in  its  own 


quaint  way  seemed  alto- 
gether more  in  keeping 
with  this  exceptionally  low- 
key  occasion.  Even  the 
presence  of  Gunnell  and 
Christie,  albeit  the  latter  at 
the  last  minute,  felled  to 
rouse  the  good  folk  of  Bir- 
mingham, or  anywhere 
else. 

Essentially  these  champi- 
onships provide  a platform 
for  youth,  and  there  were 
further  encouraging  per- 
formances from  Nick  Buck- 
field  In  the  pole  vault,  ex- 
tending his  own  indoor 
record  with  5.61m,  and 
from  Mark  Hylton,  who 
yesterday  impressively 
won  the  400m  in  46.45. 

• Ethiopia’s  Haile  Gebrse- 
lassie knocked  almost  five 
seconds  off  the  world  in- 
door 3,000m  record  in 
Stuttgart  yesterday,  finish- 
ing in  7min  30.72s ec.  Last 
week  he  broke  the  world  in- 
door 5,000m  record.  Brit- 
ain’s John  Regis  won  the 
200m  in  20.77. 


Peacock . . . hat-trick 


Seve  hints  and 
Woosnam  wins 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,567 

Set  by  Crispa 


A GOOD  weekend  for 
Europe's  Ryder  Cup 
morale  saw  Severiano 
Ballesteros  hint  at  an  Immi- 
nent announcement  that  he 
will  captain  the  team  at  Val- 
derramn  next  year,  and  Ian 
Woosnam  win  his  second 
tournament  In  a row,  the 
Heineken  Classic  in  Perth. 

Speaking  at  his  home  i 
course  of  Pedrena  on  the 
Costa  del  Sol,  the  38-year -old  I 
Spaniard,  who  makes  no 
secret  of  his  desire  to  succeed 
Bernard  Gallacher.  said:  1 
“Everyone  has  asked  me  to  be 
captain.  The  Ryder  Cup  com- 
mittee have  talked  to  me 
about  it  My  problem  is  that  I 
want  to  be  a player,  but  if  I 
am  not  playing  well  then  I 
will  not  play,  simple  as  that” 
The  Ryder  Cup's  last  playing 
captain  was  Arnold  Palmer  in 
1963.  but  Tom  Kite,  already 
named  as  Lanny  Wadkins’s 
successor  for  the  United 
States,  has  expressed  the  same 
wish  as  Ballesteros.  Off-course 
team  managers  could  answer 


Save  money  on  your 
home  insurance  and  spend 
a little  extra  on  your  home. 


some  of  the  problems. 

An  occasional  beer  with 
friends,  meanwhile,  seems  to 
be  helping  Woosnam  forget 
his  back  trouble  and  recap- 
ture the  form  that  brought 
him  the  1991  US  Masters  title. 

Winner  of  last  week’s  John- 
nie Walker  Classic  in  Singa- 
pore, the  Welshman  birdied 
the  final  hole  at  Perth  yester- 
day to  taicfl  thu  Heineken 
Classic  by  one  stroke  from 
Paul  McGinley  of  Ireland  and 
Jean  Van  de  Velde  of  France. 

“The  past  two  weeks  make 
up  for  the  last  12  months,” 
said  Woosnam,  whose  Singa- 
pore win  was  his  first  for  16 
months.  final  round  of  72 
was  a mixed  bag  of  four  bird- 
ies, two  bogeys  and  a double 
bogey,  but  goad  enough  to 
ritnrh  his  29th  tournament 
win,  worth  <£90,000). 

John  Daly,  who  bad  shared 
the  third-round  lead  with 
Woosnam.  foil  away  with  a 76. 
America’s  British  Open  cham- 
pion left  his  driver  In  the  bag 

throughout  the  four  rounds. 


EAGLE  STAR 
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Sarah,  28,  and  her  boyfriend 
have  a hook  in  their  house  to 
which  they  tie  each  other  up. 

“I  dress  up  in  a rubber  dress, 
thigh  boots,  red  lipstick.  I love 
it:  it  shows  Pm  strong  and  sexy” 


Across 


1  Disrupt  a mountaineer's 

holiday?  (5,2) 

5 The  sound  pamphlet  is 
dogged  (7) 

9  Many  long  to  find  a 
hideaway  (5) 

10  Share  around  aid  as 
arranged,  beaming  {9} 

11  A story  with  point  for 
members  of  the  famBy  (9) 

12  Appearing  before  the  court 
with  no  Art  (5) 

13  Feflow-workere  formed  Into 
teams  (5) 

15  A director  wants  modem 
furniture  (9) 

18  Awfully  inert  characters  put 
Inside — in  prison — get  fit  (91 

19  Accommodation  offered  hi 
the  Forsyte  Sega  (2,3) 

21  TtfnwtefttwarWesbflltifKlES) 

23  Whfglw  and  sack  followed  by 
non-alcbolic  drink  (9) 


25  Criticise  the  players  and 
spectators  set  about  one!  $) 

26  Deceptive  aspect  of  an  old 
French  town  (5) 

£7  Stones  used  for  roofing  (7) 
28  Showing  endless  displeasure 
In  an  explosive  line  (7) 

Down 


1 Goose  material  forwhlch  male 
beasts  are  responsible  (7) 

2 Provided  for  those  wanting  a 

rise  without  making  any 
great  effort  (9) 

3 Ken  upset  an  officer,  so  gat 
down  (5) 

4 “Act  a part?"  a certain  party 
scoffed  (9) 

5 The  main  ups  and  downs  (5) 

6 Serving  a stew  of  meat  and 

beans  in  reduced 
circumstances  (9) 

7 The  weapon  of  some 
backward  tribal  chief  In 


A crop  of  injuries,  the  latest 
keeping  Juninho  out  of  the 
side,  haw  contributed  to  Mid- 
dlesbrough's decline.  Yet 
Chelsea  were  without  not 
only  Hughes  and  Wise  but  Du- 
berry.  their  fast-maturing 
young  centre-back  who  was 
also  suspended. 

In  attack  Middlesbrough 
were  much  as  they  had  been 
before  Juninho's  arrival,  with 
Barmby  and  Hignett,  starting 
his  first  Premiership  match 
for  three  months,  supporting 
pjortoft  This  part  of  their 
game  occasionally  worked 
well,  with  Fjortoft  drawing 
some  sharp  saves  from  Hitch- 
cock, the  best  shortly  before 
half-time  when  the  Chelsea 
goalkeeper  turned  a dipping 
25-yard  shot  over  the  bar.  But 
by  the  time  Wilkinson,  who 
had  replaced  Fjortoft.  hit  a 
post  in  the  89th  minute  Mid- 
dlesbrough's day  was  done. 

The  fact  that  Chelsea's  first 
goal  a minute  before  the  half- 
hour  should  not  have  been 
allowed  was  scant  consolation 
for  Robson  and  his  players. 
Yet  Gullit  was  plainly  offside 
and  obstructing  Walsh's  view 
as  the  defence  pushed  out 
after  Fjortoft  had  cleared 
Lee's  corner.  Peacock's  mis- 
hit volley  bounced  past  the 
unsighted  goalkeeper,  the 
goal  stood,  and  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  two  more. 

After  31  minutes  Spencer 
scurried  through  a gap  to 
gather  Petrescu's  astutely 
timed  through-pass  and  In- 
crease Chelsea's  lead.  In  the 
38th  minute  Gullit  found  the 
busy  Spencer  in  space  on  the 
right  and  surged  through  for 
the  return  before  setting  up  a 
second  goal  for  Peacock  when 
he  might  easily  have  scored 
himself. 

Seven  minutes  into  the 
second  half  a wonderful  pass 
from  Gullit  once  more  ex- 
posed the  Middlesbrough  de- 
fence to  Petrescu.  This  time 
he  crossed  for  Furlong  to  con- 
trol the  bail  with  a touch  of 
his  left  foot  before  scoring 
resoundingly  with  his  right. 
Peacock's  third,  the  result  of 
more  clever  play  by  Petrescu 
and  Spencer,  followed  two 
minutes  later. 

Middlesbrough  faced  the 
Premiership’s  heaviest  defeat 
of  the  season  but  Chelsea 
were  merciful  thereafter.  Not 
for  a long  time  has  the  future 
at  Stamford  Bridge  appeared 
so  cloudless,  on  the  pitch 
anyway. 

Chahea;  Hitchcock;  Sinclair  (Johnson, 
ramln).  La*.  Clarke.  Petrescu.  QulliL 
Newian,  Peacock.  Phelan.  Spencer 
(Morris.  TO),  Furlong. 

Middlesbrough:  Walsh:  Co*.  Vickers. 
Pearson,  Morris,  O'Halloran.  Llddle. 
Blackmora  Hignell.  Barmby,  Fiorlolt 
Milkmson.  601. 

Referee:  K Cooper  (Pontypridd) 
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OF  PfQZK  PUZZLE 20,600 

This  week's  wtnnors  al  a Collins  English 
DjcHonary  are  Roy  Sweatmon  ol 
Warrington,  Cheshire*,  Arm  Thompson  ol 
Chariton.  Wiltshire.  Tony  Russell  at 
UjKton.  N10.  Jean  Cnrictehank  at 
COflon.  Bristol,  and  Timothy  Key  of 
Bramhope.  Leeds. 

8  A medico  holds  on  to  a new 
benefactor  (7) 

14  AJIatremble.  and  that's 
smashing!  (9) 

16  a Buy"8  cleaning 

17  A gams  swimmer  encom- 
passes it  with  soma  strain  (9) 

18  Steps  taken  about  two- 

th  wis  of  aJ  stately  homes  (7) 
20  Putting  people  In  the  wrong 
situation  causes  real  misery 

(7) 

22  A piece  of  music  played  ani- 
mate Stirs  the  composer  (5) 

23  Bum  for  public  esteem 
when  about  fifty  (5) 

24  ttb  comic  on  such  transport  (5) 

Solution  tomorrow 
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